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IL—THE SENTIMENT OF RELIGION. 


Ir may be asserted without exaggeration that at the 
present day all systems of religious belief received among 
us are exposed to a trial such as, until a very recent period, 
few of us imagined to be possible. Books, long revered as 
the express utterances of the Deity, have been reduced by 
critical inquiry either to collections of ill-attested traditions, 
or to compositions which can escape the charge of forgery 
only by taking refuge under the wings of poetry. The sub- 
limest flights of an imagination once considered supernatu- 
ral, dwindle into insignificance before the imaginations of 
size, and distance, and movement, built up by astronomical 
research upon the study and even the observation of infini- 
tesimals ; while our imagination of realized time has been 
widened by geology to a magnitude where the notion that 
“a day of the Lord is as a thousand years” shrivels into 
nothing. At such a time, when the ovter world seems in 
danger of overwhelming, by our perceptions of its durability 
and vastness, the inner world, the home of religious faith, 
it seems desirable to take stock of the essential contents of 
this inner world—that universe whence, as Goethe has said, 
in one of those little poems which wed profound philoso- 
phical insight to pithy verse, “springs the laudable custom 
of the nations, that each one calls what he finds best and 
worthiest, God—yea, his God; to Him gives over heaven 
and earth, Him fears, and, if possible, loves.”* What is the 








* Im Innern ist ein Universum auch ; 
Daher der Vilker léblicher Gebrauch 
Dass jeglicher dus Beste was er kennt, 
Es Gott, ja seinen Gott benennt : 
Ihm Himmel und Erden iibergiebt, 
Ihn fiirchtet, und, wo méglich, liebt. 
Gott, Gemiith und Welt. 
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2 The Sentiment of Religion. 


true value of this instinctive tendency? What conclusions 


does it justify? What are the relations between the instinc- ( 
tive tendency and the particular conceptions in which in ti 
each case it has taken body, and constituted a system of 
religious thought; or, in theological language, between d 
religion and dogma? These are questions pressing for an a 
answer, the more earnestly, the more ancient forms of belief v 
appear to melt away beneath our investigation. It is the « a 
object of the following observations to give some reply to n 
them ; and to point out the solid basis remaining for Faith n 
and Hope after all that is perishable in religion is removed. g 
Beneath every form of religious thought we find at bottom s 


the assumption of the eternal reality of our own spiritual 
being—the assumption that the intelligent, emotional, tender, 
dignified, self-governing, loving principle which we find 
within ourselves, in more or less perfection, exists also 





without ourselves, not only in the beings resembling our- c 
selves whom we meet with upon the earth,—beings who, a 
like us, “appear but for a time, and then vanish away,’— 
but also in that external nature which, though itself too s 
subject to decay and change, affects us with a sense of per- a 
manent endurance far exceeding what belongs to our short- t 
lived existence, and with a sense of power immeasurably fi 
surpassing our individual feebleness. Indeed, in the loftiest t 
expressions of this instinctive assumption, we find the rela- t 
tions apparently belonging to the inward and the outward 
reversed: that which affects our senses is treated as the n 
transitory and perishable, and that of which we are conscious ~ 
only internally as alone free from decay. “Before the v 
mountains were brought forth, or ever the earth and the v 
world was made, thou art God, from everlasting and world c 
without end.”* “Hast thou not heard, hast thou not known, p 
that the everlasting God, the Lord, the Creator of the ends of ] 
the earth, fainteth not, neither is weary ; there is no search- g 
ing of His understanding. He giveth power to the faint ; 0 
and to those that have no might He increaseth strength.”+ g 
“The heavens shall vanish away like smoke ; and the earth b 
shall wax old like a garment ; and they that dwell therein h 
shall die in like manner ; but my salvation shall be for ever, c 
and my righteousness shall not be abolished.” + 
tl 
* Ps. xe. 2, Prayer-book translation. + Is. xl. 28, 29. t Is. li. 6. h 
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The Sentiment of Religion. 3 


It is true that, in some cases, as for instance in the old 
Greek religion, this sentiment of the permanence of spiri- 
tual being in God is obscured by speculations about the 
origin of things, which led to the notion of a succession of 
divinities, who had come into existence one after the other, 
and had followed each other in the government of the 
world. Still, the actual powers to which the Greeks attri- 
buted the regulation of the Great All, embodied for them, 
no less than Jehovah did for the Jews, the rational, moral 
nature of man ; that being which orders objects for intelli- 
gible ends, and sits in judgment on its own acts. Horace’s 
stanza, 

Quid prius dicam solitis Parentis 
Laudibus, qui res hominum ac deorum, 
Qui mare ac terras variisque mundum 
Temperat horis,* 
conveys, I conceive, a true picture of the feeling prevalent 
among Greeks and Latins on this matter. 

And the Power thus recognized by man’s religious in- 
stinct as the governing principle in the universe, men have 
also conceived to be their God; a Being who cares for 
them ; who will listen to their requests, promote their wel- 
fare, and protect them from evil; who will reward them if 
they please Him by their piety and goodness, and punish 
them if they displease Him by wickedness and impiety. 

These are the two great characters of the religious senti- 
ment, emerging, more or less fully, in all religious systems, 
—the ascription to God of an enduring intelligent moral 
will, and faith in His attention to men and their acts indi- 
vidually. I admit unreservedly the variety of conflicting 
conceptions and unfounded beliefs by or with which both 
phases of this sentiment have been expressed or associated. 
I admit that this conflict of conceptions and want of a solid 
ground for beliefs constitutes a primd facie case in support 
of the objection, often made in the present day, to the reli- 
gious sentiment under every form of conception or mode of 
belief; that a guide who has so continually led those who 
have followed him astray, cannot be trusted at all. The 
criticising reason appears justified, by the confused contest 





** What shall I mention before the wonted praise of dur Parent, who controls 
the affairs of men and gods, the sea and land, and the universe in its varied 
hours ?’—Odes, i. 12, 13—17 
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of religious faiths, in saying, Surely the whole group of 
ideas constituting religion must rest on a profound misap- 
prehension of the true nature of things. 

But in thus rejecting the instinct of our natural religious 
sentiment as a guide to the character of the Power by which 
we are sustained, the objectors appear to me to make two 
important oversights. 

1. They overlook the fact that there is a sphere where a 
direct care of God for the individual may be exercised, 
without encountering any of the difficulties attending the 
belief in its exercise in the world of nature, where man has 
in general sought for it—namely, that inner world, of the 
goods which are “not subject to moth and rust,” and where 
no “thieves can break through and steal ;’ and that, within 
this sphere, the accordant testimony of all who have seriously 
made the trial declares this care to be uniformly exercised, 
and asserts that here men may obtain an answer to their 
prayers as certain as is the course of external events when 
determined by the means appropriate to it. 

2. They treat natural instincts as if they were machines 
for grinding out thoughts ready made, and entirely overlook 
the character of the process through which such instincts 
transform themselves into definite conceptions. 

We are accustomed to speak of instincts as unerring im- 
pulses, because we are most struck by them in those cases 
where the subject-matter to which they apply is so limited 
that the intelligent faculty urged by them into action runs, 
so to speak, upon rails, and cannot swerve to right or left. 
But even within the animal world, the higher creatures 
manifest the so-called wonders of instinct very feebly. The 
instincts of a dog, for instance, do not produce anything 
nearly so wonderful as a honeycomb, yet undoubtedly a dog 
has far more general intelligence than a bee. And in man, 
as a rule, instinctive impulses, though they impel him to 
act, by no means assure him against mistakes in his actions. 
Hunger urges us to eat ; but it does not tell us whether the 
food appropriated will prove wholesome. Love will sway 
the whole being of a man and woman ; but those whom its 
influence brings together may prove far from suited to each 
other's society. In truth, there intervenes, more or less, in 
all intelligent creatures, between the impulse and the act 
springing from it, the great faculty of dmagination, to con 
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struct out of the materials furnished by sensation or emo- 
tion the conceptions by which the impelling will may be 
guided in the effort to realize its instinctive tendencies. 
And in proportion to the abundance of material at the com- 
mand of the imagination in any case, and the degree of 
constructive power possessed by it, is its liability to form 
conceptions not really consistent with the nature of things, 
and therefore doomed to perish, sooner or later, before that 
destructive action of the criticising judgment, so terrible to 
every one whose faith in God is bound up with faith in 
some one of the many conceptions by which men have ex- 
pressed their instinctive belief in Him. For the liability to 
error, common to the action of the imagination in every 
case, has especially shewn itself in connection with religious 
sentiment, as must be expected in a matter so vast and 
complicated as is the question of the relations subsisting 
between man and the invisible Author of his being. But 
if this liability to error in the conceptions produced under 
the impulse of an instinctive tendency were a sufficient 
reason for distrusting the tendency, we should be doomed 
to a universal scepticism, and must give up our trust in 
science no less than in religion. For if we ask ourselves 
on what our confidence in the existence around us of a uni- 
verse of objects distinct from the sensations of which we are 
directly conscious depends, the only answer possible is, that 
the instinct of reason refuses to be satisfied by any other 
assumption. Yet, undoubtedly, all our natural conceptions 
about the more striking objects assumed to exist around us 
are subverted by astronomy, and all our common concep- 
tions of the nature of matter are becoming completely re- 
cast by the progress of chemistry and physics; so that if 
mistakes in our conceptions about that which we instinct- 
ively assume to be distinct from ourselves are a proof of its 
non-existence, we must deny existence to the universe as 
well as to its Author. 

That we are at all disposed to apply to the inner world 
a principle which we should at once condemn as absurd if 
applied to the outer world, is due, I conceive, to the extent 
to which the objects of religious faith are associated with 
our emotions. The substance becomes so identified with 
the form, that men feel as if God Himself were disappearing 
when they discover that the imaginations about Him or 
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His acts in which they had trusted are more or less un- 
trustworthy. And therefore it becomes of great importance, 
at the present time, to point out the considerations specially 
adapted to act as a remedy to this paralysis of faith,— 
namely, first, the community of feeling really existing at 
the bottom of the manifold forms of religion which have 
prevailed among men ; and, secondly, the circumstance that 
the difference of these forms is only what, from the consti- 
tution of our minds, we must expect to find; so that, if we 
take our stand on scientific principles, we are justified in 
treating the religious sentiment and the assumptions natu- 
ral to it as conformable to the realities of the universe. I 
say, if we take our stand upon scientific principles, because 
it appears to me that, in the discussion of religious ques- 
tions at present, while full weight is given to the objections 
adducible against the conceptions commonly connected with 
our religious faith from the discoveries of science, the sup- 
port supplied by scientific reasoning to the asswmptions of 
which these conceptions are one form is commonly ignored, 
and thus the strength of religion is obscured by the weak- 
ness of theology. Theologians have set up a Deity “to 
whom nothing is too hard;’ a Deity clothed with what 
they call “omnipotence” and “omniscience ;”’ attributes 
which, if they are taken to mean anything more than this, 
that in God all power must originate, and from Him all 
knowledge must proceed, are entirely incompatible with 
natural law and order and individual freedom. And the 
reaction against such assumptions inevitably produced by 
the profound study of natural law and order in modern 
times, threatens to deprive their pupils of faith in the Deity 
altogether. The temple of Church-worship and Bible-wor- 
ship, now tottering to its fall, is in danger of involving in 
the crash of its ruins the altar of religious faith, over which 
its ponderous arches have been raised. But the altar rests 
upon the rock of natural truth, while the foundations of 
the temple have been laid upon the shifting sands of human 
conceptions. If the “rains descend, and the floods come, 
and the winds blow, and beat” upon that temple, it may 
fall, while the altar remains uninjured by the storm. “No- 
thing is too hard for our God,” has been the axiom of the 
theologian. Why then has He left men to form such incon- 
gruous conceptions about Himself, and in their practical 
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conduct to fall so far short of the perfection of which we 
can imagine them capable? What intelligible answer has 
Theology ever made to questions such as these? But the 
questions are possible because the battle is fought, not on 
the ground of science, but on that of theological ontology. 
The religious sceptic invokes the aid of scientific discovery 
and critical research, to shew that there is no sort of proof 
of the existence of a Divinity such as his theological oppo- 
nent insists on creating, and argues from this want of evi- 
dence of the existence of such a Deity, to the non-existence 
of any Being who can be properly called Divine. But if 
we take up our position altogether on scientific ground, the 
difficulty in finding an answer to such questions vanishes 
with the disappearance of the question. The scientific 
thinker, abstaining from any pretension to determine what 
might be, confines himself exclusively to the task of ascer- 
taining as far as possible what is or has been, and the endea- 
vour to form conceptions by which the facts thus ascertained 
may be reasonably explained. From this standing-point, 
the question to be asked in regard to religious sentiment is 
simply, What reasonable account can we give of the general 
instinctive tendency of mankind to ascribe the order of the 
universe to the action of a Being possessing the qualities of 
intelligent and moral will specially distinctive of man’s own 
nature? Is any hypothesis so probable as the one, that this 
instinct is derived from the Being to whom it points, and 
that the wide differences in men’s conceptions about this 
Being are attributable only to the difficulty of forming any 
adequate conceptions upon a matter which so completely 
eludes the test of experience? I know of no eminent sci- 
entific thinker who has given a negative reply to these 
questions on scientific grounds. And it seems to me that 
the most recent attainments of scientific research furnish a 
strong reason for an answer in the affirmative. 

Geological investigations have shewn us that the present 
state of things upon the earth is the outcome of an enor- 
mously long chain of processes, by which the earth has been 
gradually provided with the vast variety of soil, climate and 
natural resources, and the rich development of animal and 
vegetable life, suitable for the residence of a creature fur- 
nished with the bodily and mental qualities belonging to 
man, though no doubt they may exist for other causes than 
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that only of promoting his welfare. But throughout this 
enormous development, it appears certain that, in the cha- 
racter of the individuals forming the various races who have 
inhabited our planet, there has been a constant advance to 
the more full manifestation of those qualities which consti- 
tute the perfection of social and reasonable being. That the 
creatures who have successively occupied the earth during 
its successive geological periods were adapted to the condi- 
tion of things prevailing when they thus appeared, I do not 
doubt. But this does not affect the fact of the progress I 
have noticed. Now contrast the predominance of inverte- 
brate life in the earliest phases of living existence upon the 
earth, and then the scaly hides and gigantic forms fearfully 
provided with implements of destruction, of the Saurian 
period, with the variety of graceful shapes and more deli- 
cately organized modes of being now abundant in it ; culmi- 
nating in man, who, by the absence of any natural armour 
adequate to his protection, and the adaptation of his sensi- 
tive, flexible hands and feet to all modes of industrial 
activity governed by constructive intelligence, is led by his 
physical structure, and the necessity of providing the means 
of existence, at once to those social unions under which his 
moral nature finds the conditions proper for its expansion, 
and to the mental exercises adapted, by developing his 
intellectual powers, to make social union possible. Then 
consider what has come out of the action of the creature 
thus peculiarly organized :—how, by slow degrees, he has 
emerged from the rude struggle for existence marking the 
period of the flint implements, through the discovery of the 
art of working the metals which existed in the earth ready 
to be worked ;—how his intellectual and moral nature has 
been developed by the fitness of certain natural regions to 
promote their growth ; e.g. the rich alluvial plains watered 
by the Euphrates, the Indus or the Nile ; the fertile valleys, 
the beautiful mountains and enticing seas of Asia Minor 
and many-islanded Greece ; the coast of Syria, intermediate 
as a centre of commercial communication between the 
valleys of the Euphrates and the Nile; and the vine-clad 
hills of Palestine; and thus has produced the societies 
whose monumental or architectural remains, or surviving 
literature, attest to us the rise of domestic morality, of 
national law, of the arts of peaceful industry, and the 
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triumphs of imaginative genius. And then reflect upon the 
fact that all this civilization has reposed in every case upon 
a profound religious feeling, on a sense of trust in and reve- 
rence for the Great Being, Author and Upholder of the 
whole wonderful universe, with whom man has sought to 
place himself in communication through sacrifice and prayer, 
on whom he has relied for protection in life, with whom he 
has even hoped to be more closely united by death. Can 
it be reasonable to suppose that the instinctive tendency 
developed by this long and manifold preparation, an instinct 
so intimately bound up with all that hitherto has most 
furthered the well-being of this lord of earth-born creatures, 
is not a true guide to the nature of that Being from whom 
the whole of this vast development has proceeded? If we 
reject this supposition, must we not be driven to suppose 
that the development denotes a growth within the Being 
from whose action it has arisen? And is such an hypothesis 
consistent with what the telescope and the spectroscope, 
those twin brethren of world-penetrating insight, reveal to 
us as to the character of the great universe to which we 
belong? When we have learnt how insignificant is the 
place filled by the earth in it; when we have ocular demon- 
stration of the identity of the Power at work around us with 
the Power whose action is flashed to us across the all-com- 
bining «ther from countless suns; when chemistry and 
physiology teach us that out of the elements thus univer- 
sally traceable our bodies are built up; when palzontology 
reveals to us, in the earliest shapes of organized life, the 
same principle of adaptive structure which we find in ope- 
ration in the living beings existing now, and traces back 
the forms connected with our mental qualities to these ear- 
liest shapes,—how is it possible to suppose that the changes 
attested by the “Stone Book” imply any change in the cha- 
racter of that all-sustaining Being on whom our individual 
lives depend? But if the sustaining Power does not alter, 
while that which it sustains changes, it is clear that the 
latter cannot be identified with the former, but can only 
point to it, indicating by the phenomena produced the cha- 
racter of the producing substance, without exhausting it. 
What the sentiment of trust and reverence demands in the 
Being whom it places at the root of existence—Intelligence 
and Love, and not merely mysterious Power—must be essen- 
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tial attributes of His nature, since they appear as the results 
of His action, and would never have manifested themselves 
at all if they had not been always present.* 

I say, then, scientific research does really supply to the 
modern inquirer a support for the needs of his emotional 
nature,—in place of that belief in a positive infallible reve- 
lation which its discoveries and those of critical research 
take away,—in the continuity of development disclosed by 
these discoveries. The conscious constructive action, through 
which the human imagination presents to man the Power 
manifested in the universe as an Object of reverence, trust 
and love, is connected by an unbroken chain of gradual 
advance with the constructive action manifested in the pro- 
duction of organized life. It is reasonable, therefore, to 
suppose that the instinct displayed in this conscious con- 
ception is in harmony with the nature of that Being from 
whom the capacity for forming it is derived; though the 
freedom of the human imagination allows it to make a con- 
trary supposition. That the conceptions expressing this 
instinct should need to be often remodelled, so as to bring 
them into conformity with the increasing knowledge of 
mankind, is analogous to the succession of organized beings 
in the course of nature. But that analogy justifies the 
assumption that the new forms ought not abruptly to depart 
from the old type, and condemns, in the name of natural 
order, the substitution, in place of the old conceptions ex- 
pressing the religious sentiment, of conceptions where this 
sentiment must disappear with the forms of conception 
produced by it. 

Now if the account here given of the sentiment of religion 
aud its place in human history be conformable to fact, we 





* Mr. Herbert Spencer assumes that life and intelligence are developed in 
the universe, during what he calls periods of Differentiation, which are con- 
ceived to follow upon periods of Redintegration caused by the expansive force 
of the heat evolved through the collision of the bodies produced in the process 
of Differentiation. The latter process is subject to experimental study, since 
we live in the midst of it. The former can only be imagined, being by its 
nature removed from the possibility of individual experience. But supposing 
it to be the fact that the universe does manifest in different parts this modifi- 
cation of the old Heraclitan é0d¢ dvw and 66d¢ raw imagined by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, such partial changes, following each other by a general law, involve 
the conception of an unchanging Power beneath and distinct from them, to 
which they point. They may be modes of its action. They cannot be substi- 
tutes for it. 
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are further justified, by the analogy of our mental acquisi- 
tions in other cases, in expecting that, among the various 
expressions of this sentiment to which different races of men 
have given utterance, some would yield a deeper insight 
into the true nature of this sentiment than others, and that 
thus the people among whom they arose would become the 
leaders of mankind in the utterance of religious feeling. 
For history shews us such leaders of human progress in 
many other cases. For instance, we habitually recognize 
Greece as our leader in philosophy, literature and plastic art ; 
Rome as our leader in the principles of equity; Italy as 
our leader in the sacred art which grew out of Christianity ; 
Germany as our leader in the art of musical expression. It 
is therefore quite possible, without recourse to any theory 
of supernatural agency, to hold that the Jews have been 
our leaders in the sphere of religious emotion ; and, in this 
character, as the earliest and in some respects profoundest 
expression of the sentiment of trust, reverence and awe, 
mingled with love, peculiarly distinctive of religious senti- 
ment, the Bible may be to us par excellence “the Word 
of God.” But the leadership thus ascribed to the Jews, 
far from implying any Divine partiality by which they 
were lifted up above the ordinary conditions of mortality, 
does not even imply that the conceptions of the Divine 
action in the universe formed by them, and united with 
their expression of religious sentiment, should accord with 
the actual course of nature, as well as those formed by 
nations who have entered into the world of religious sen- 
timent less deeply. Nay, there is even a probability that 
they would be /ess accordant with natural order than the 
conceptions formed by men of other races, whose dispo- 
sitions led them to study natural phenomena as they are 
presented to our senses, or speculative truth as it offers 
itself to our intelligence, rather than to that occupation 
with our emotional nature which forms the strength, and, 
if not checked by other studies, constitutes the weakness, 
of the religious spirit. It should not, then, be at all sur- 
prising if, as I conceive is the case, the conceptions about 
the universe and the Divine action in it pervading the Bible, 
accord with what we now know as to these matters, far 
less well than those of the ancient Greeks, or their brethren 
on the Indus; although, as mere expressions of religious 
feeling, they may be superior to the conceptions originating 
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in Greece or India. But, if religion have the solid basis 
claimed for it in the present argument, there ought to be 
some way of looking at the universe in which the concep- 
tions suggested by our emotional nature can unite with 
those suggested by the study of the world without us. It 
seems to me to be a strong proof, confirmatory of the view 
taken in these pages, that the religious history of mankind 
does mark out, in broad, unmistakable outlines, traced by 
the spontaneous development of man’s religious instincts, 
the way in which this union can be effected. 
Notwithstanding the vast variety of religious faiths sub- 
sisting among mankind, the choice of the religious inquirer 
lies between one or other of three great forms—Bouddhism, 
Christianity and Mahometanism. I name them in the chro- 
nological order of their appearance, because, while all other 
religions are avowedly national, these three, and these only, 
assert a claim to be religions for mankind, of whom the 
great majority do actually belong, nominally at least, to one 
or the other of these rival camps. Now these three religions 
are distinguished by the peculiarity that Christianity unites 
the conceptions which in Bouddhism and Mahometanism are 
opposed. To Bouddhist theology, God is so entirely imma- 
nent in the universe, that He may be said to be lost in it; 
appearing only as the Karma or moral cause of all phases 
of existence, which has manifested to mankind the way of 
perfect wisdom, the road to Nirvana, by becoming incarnate 
in the Bouddha. To Mahometanism, the world shrivels up 
before God, whose absolute will, instead of incarnating itself 
in the creature, crushes it into insignificance. Christianity 
borrowed from Semitic feeling the conception of the trans- 
cendence of God to the world, while it borrowed from 
Aryan speculation the conception of His true immanence 
in it, expressing that conception under a double form : first, 
by the doctrine that the Son of God, “God of God, Light 
of Light, very God of very God, begotten not niade, of one 
substance with the Father,’ had been incarnate in the man 
Jesus; secondly, by the doctrine that the Divine Being, 
once visibly manifested on earth as our Lord, is constantly 
present invisibly with His church in the elements of the 
fucharist. Thus was wedded in mysterious union the 
attributes which its rivals divided. 
It is not my intention to consider here whether these 
Catholic assumptions are statements of a real Divine action 
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specially manifested in Jesus of Nazareth. I will assume, 
for the purpose of my present argument, that the concep- 
tion of any such special action is a mistake ; that the truth 
belonging to Christianity consists only in the idea that the 
principles of immanence and transcendence do truly unite 
in the Deity, who really dwells in the world as the source 
of its physical order, and really transcends it as the source 
of moral truth and the object of religious reverence ; that 
the proper function of Jesus in the religious history of our 
race was merely to shew to man, through the fulness of the 
Divine Spirit dwelling in him, what an inexhaustible spring 
of the tenderest and purest Love lies beneath that hard crust 
of elemental Power which the Divine Wisdom causes to 
blossom into the richness of organized life; and that the 
ascription to him of a conscious oneness with God, different 
in kind from the consciousness attainable by man generally, 
was an error of the Church ; a form of conception necessary, 
no doubt, at the time when it arose, as the means of uniting 
Semitic faith with Aryan thought, but destined to give 
place to the direct union of thought and emotion in one 
comprehensive idea, when the progress of scientific discovery 
should have prepared men for its acceptance. Still, the 
remarkable fact will remain unaffected, that the course of 
man’s religious history has itself brought about a union of 
the two great forms of conception under which the human 
imagination has presented to consciousness the notion of 
God in a third conception, where both sides are combined, 
and that without any apparent knowledge by the actors in this 
remarkabli ope ration of what they were really doing. Surely 
we are justified in drawing from this circumstance a decided 
attestation to the conformity of religious sentiment with the 
realities of the universe. For is it not clear that precisely 
this faith is what we need as the reconciling principle of 
Science and Religion? Is not the contest between them at 
bottom this: What is to be regarded as the true reality: 
the outward with its fixed conditions, or the inward with its 
varying impulses? Can any answer carry with it a more 
primd facie stamp of truth than the answer, Both are alike 
real; both have their eternal source in the Divine Being, 
who will give you strength internally according to your 
needs, if you lean on Him, and will thus enable you to bear 
patiently and use for your own benefit the necessities of 
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the external? Has not this, in fact, been the doctrine of 
the profoundest systems of philosophy ; only that here it is 
brought within the grasp of all mankind by being proposed, 
not as philosophy, but as religion? Yet is it not clear also 
that this doctrine is the legitimate offspring of Christian 
teaching, if we do not reduce to a nullity the idea of Incar- 
nation, historically inseparable from Christianity? What- 
ever view we may take of the nature of Jesus, if his charac- 
ter and story are regarded as giving us a true insight into 
the depths of the Divine Being, we must assume that the 
limitations and sufferings of our existence on earth are 
not barriers between ourselves and God, but the appointed 
means for the exercise of those virtues by which we become 
united to Him. The great lesson of self-renunciation, the 
profound root of all lofty morality, cannot cease to be uttered 
from Calvary, unless the story of the Gospels could be con- 
verted into a pure myth; a result which in the present 
state of critical investigation must be pronounced to be 
impossible ; and it is there brought into close association 
with that trust in the Divine perfection required to prevent 
it from degenerating into a stern submission to an inevi- 
table fate. 

Thus we have, in the ascertained facts of man’s religious 
history, as they appear by the light of the most uncompro- 
mising criticism, after all the haze of imaginative fancy 
either as to the past or the future has been dispersed, evi- 
dence of a Divine presence with and guidance of our race, 
capable of replacing the support formerly given to religious 
feeling by the belief in an authoritative revelation ; while 
it is free from the danger of being itself destroyed by the 
critical investigations beneath which this belief must ulti- 
mately succumb. 

Those who at the present time advocate the duty of a 
scrupulous adherence to truth in theological discussions, at 
whatever cost of sentiment, are often subjected to the re- 
proach of having nothing to give in place of the faith they 
take away but the notion of an “ever-silent” God, who has left 
His creatures to stray in a labyrinthine maze of Monotheis- 
tic, Polytheistic or Pantheistic beliefs, with no guiding clue 
except the discovery of a community in error, and no light 

“ But a dari lantern of the spirit, 
Which none see by but those who bear it.” 
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The course of religious criticism has been disadvantage- 
ously contrasted in this respect with that of physical science, 
where the attack on old opinions has always been accom- 
panied by the assertion of some new conception, more satis- 
factory to the intelligence of those addressed than the con- 
ceptions assailed. But the view suggested here escapes from 
this reproach. It shews that the religious history of man, 
when investigated on scientific principles, that is to say, 
without the pretence of determining beforehand what the 
Divine action ought to be, and with the simple desire of 
finding a conception by which the phenomena of this history 
may be combined into a reasonable unity, does replace the 
old conception of revelation by an idea far more compre- 
hensive and agreeable to the religious sentiment. In place 
of a God who has spoken only now and then to a few arbi- 
trarily selected favourites, or at best to a church which has 
never included a third of mankind, it presents to us a God 
who has spoken and is speaking to all men, at all times, by 
the instinct of religious trust, and who, in the religious his- 
tory of mankind, has made provision for affirming their 
faith in His universal presence and teaching, by a concep- 
tion proper to it, so soon as men are weaned from attach- 
ment to the special forms in which they have imprisoned 
the common sentiment,—a God who, by the accordance of 
the internal and the external, is leading men to that simple 
reliance on their “Father who is in heaven,” where the 
naive aspirations of the child meet in the closest union with 
the profoundest speculations of the scientific philosopher. 

EDWARD VANSITTART NEALE. 


II.—CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF ISATAH xxxvi.— 
xxxix. ON THE BASIS OF RECENT ASSYRIAN 
DISCOVERIES. 


THE incorporation of these historical fragments into the 
Book of Isaiah is due partly to the magnificent prophecy of 
Isaiah which they contain, and which was not included in 
the published collection of the prophet’s works, partly to 
the information they give about the political position of 
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the son of Amoz, partly to the confirmation afforded by 
them of the warnings and promises found in the preceding 
portion of the book. Their verbal agreement with the similar 
narratives in 2 Kings xviii—xx. is too great to admit of 
any other explanation than that the one was copied from 
the other. Were they both taken from a third source, their 
arrangement alone, to say nothing of the words and phrases, 
would not coincide so exactly. I shall not enter here upon 
the question of the relative priority of the two accounts: 
this has long ago been settled in favour of the Book of 
Kings. Not only are the narratives in the style of the 
compiler of the historical books of the Old Testament, but 
the misplacement of the last two verses of Is. xxxviii., which 
receive their explanation only from 2 Kings xx. 7, 8, as 
well as small touches like the addition of Tartan and Rab- 
saris in 2 Kings xviii. 17—genuine Assyrian offices, not 
likely to be known by a later writer unless found in his 
authorities—and presupposed also by vers. 17, 18, or the 
omission of the true auditors (O97) in Is. xxxvi. 21, shew 
plainly which is the older of the two. Indications to the 
contrary, such as the more correct Perfect 83 in Is. xxxvii. 
34, and the improvement upon the order of words in 2 
Kings xix. 2, merely imply the correcting hand of a redac- 
tor; and the psalm of Hezekiah which is not found in 
Kings may easily have been derived from a special source 
by the writer of Isaiah xxxviii. It is not necessary to sup- 
pose that the psalm was contained in the royal chronicles 
from which the historical compiler drew his accounts ; 
indeed the way in which it is introduced (Is. xxxviii. 9), 
with an explanatory reference to events already detailed, 
points out pretty clearly that it was an independent com- 
position. The heading is similar to those of the Psalms, 
and the whole piece must have been excerpted from a col- 
lection of that kind. 

Having settled that the narratives in Isaiah have been 
copied from the Book of Kings, and that they bear the 
impress of the compiler of the latter, we are able to fix 
the date of their composition in their present form at 
some time during the Babylonish captivity. The writer 
will thus have been separated from the events which he 
records by about 150 years, and he will have subjected 
the documents before him to that amount of combination 
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and free handling which was necessary to reduce them into 
a continuous and readable form. A Jewish editor in the 
sixth century B.C. was not likely to be critical, and his 
materials would necessarily be incomplete and confused, 
more especially if he wrote in a foreign land. We may 
gain some idea of the nature of them from the self-contra- 
dictions of the artificial chronology by which the historical 
compiler endeavoured to harmonize the annals of Judah 
and Israel. We know, too, that he did not confine himself 
to jejune chronicles: he used the royal biographies com- 
posed by various seers and prophets, as well as the popular 
histories of men like Elijah and Elisha, which perhaps 
emanated from the schools of the prophets. We must not 
expect, therefore, to find in the chapters which we are dis- 
cussing the accurate and chronological account of a con- 
temporary. 

In fact, a merely superficial glance would convince us 
that they are so many disconnected fragments, bound toge- 
ther without any strict chronological order, but in reference 
to a common subject. The two later sections begin with 
the indefinite phrases, “In those days,” “At that time ;” 
while the murder of Sennacherib related in the preceding 
verse is fixed by the Assyrian Canon at B.C. 681, fifteen 
years after the death of Hezekiah, and, in all probability, 
of Isaiah also. But even the longer section which gives 
the account of the Assyrian campaign against Jerusalem, 
shews signs of being a redaction of more than one docu- 
ment. Apart from the evidence of the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions, which, we shall see, place the invasion of Sennacherib 
in B.C. 701 (that is, in Hezekiah’s twenty-sixth year), and 
claim a conquest of Judah for Sargon, Sennacherib’s prede- 
cessor, about 710, we have repetitions (Is. xxxviji. 2, 3, 5), 
a change of the king of Egypt (xxxvi. 6) into Tirhakah of 
Ethiopia (xxxvii. 9), interruptions of the context (xxxvi. 8, 
9), and other inconsequences in the Biblical narrative, which 
indicate an attempt to work up into one whole a number 
of independent materials. The insertion of Hezekiah’s 
psalm in the Isaianic version, as well as the distortion of 
the verses which accompany it, shew how readily this 
might be effected. It is now impossible to separate through- 
out the different portions of the compiler’s work; but | 
think it can be made clear that three independent sources 
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at least have gone to make up the history of Sennacherib’s 
campaign, and that two invasions of Judza, one by Sargon 
and one by his son and successor, have been confused 
together. 

Let us first consider the evidence of the Assyrian monu- 
ments. These give Sargon a reign of seventeen years from 
B.C. 722 to 705, when he was assassinated, and Sennacherib 
mounted the throne on 12th day of the month Ab. Unfor- 
tunately we have no annalistic account of Sargon’s reign. 
Certain of his campaigns can be dated, and their general 
order does not admit of question ; but his annals are much 
mutilated, and his Standard Inscription simply gives the 
events of his first fifteen years, without stating in what year 
each occurrence took place. We are therefore unable to 
determine exactly the year in which Samaria was captured. 
Dr. Schrader* assigns it to B.C. 722, arguing from the fact 
that it is said to have happened “in the beginning of” his 
“reign ;” and he accordingly transfers the campaign against 
Elam, which comes before the conquest of Samaria in the 
Standard Inscription, to a subsequent period. I should be 
inclined, on the contrary, to make B.C. 720 the year of the 
capture, in view of the positive statement of the Assyrian 
monarch that he commenced the siege (a/vi, from pry), as 
well as of the fact that a recently discovered tablet places 
the first campaign in the king’s second year, and this cam- 
paign must have been the one against Elam. Unfortunately 
the chronology of the reign depends in great measure upon 
the date of the capture of Samaria; if B.C. 720 were the 
sixth year of Hezekiah, his fourteenth will be 712 or 71], 
ten years before the invasion of Sennacherib. Now Sargon 
more than once calls himself the conqueror of Judea, as in 
Layard’s Inscriptions, xxxiil. 8, where he is styled “the 
subduer of the land of Judah whose situation is remote” 
(musacnis mat Yahudu sa asar-su rwuku). The most im- 
portant testimony is obtained from a cylinder, unhappily 
much mutilated, which is still unpublished. The legend, so 
far as it is legible, runs as follows: “.... in its neighbour- 
hood a ditch.... by one cubit in depth [I dug]; the conduit 
of the waters [and] the channels for [the subjugation] of the 





* “Studien u. Kritiken,” 1871, pp. 687, &e. ‘* Die Keilinschriften u. d. 
Alte Testament,” p. 159. 
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country of the Philistines, the land of Judah, the land of 
E[dom, and] the land of the Moabites who dwell by the 
sea (= the Dead Sea), who owed tribute and presents to 
Assur my lord, [but] plotted rebellion, men of insolence, 
who in order to revolt against me carried their bribes for 
alliance to Pharaoh king of Egypt, a prince who could not 
save them, and sent him homage. I, Sargon, the established 
prince, the reverer of the worship of Assur and Merodach, 
the protector of the renown of Assur, caused the warriors 
that belonged to me entirely to cross the rivers Tigris and 
Euphrates during a great flood, and that same Yavani, their 
king, who trusted in his [forces] and did not [pay reverence] 
to my sovereignty, heard of the progress of my expedition 
to [the land of the Kh Jatti (Hittites), and the fear of [ Assur] 
my [lord] overwhelmed him. ....” 

Now the mention of Yavan of Ashdod, the head of the 
Western revolt, enables us to assign an approximate date to 
this mutilated inscription. From other monuments (Botta, 
pl. 149) we know that the events alluded to in this passage 
must be placed after B.C. 713. Yavan, who had no claim 
to the crown, was raised to the throne of Ashdod by the 
people in conjunction with the Hittites, in the place of the 
Assyrian vassal Akhimiti. Akhimit was a brother of the 
former king Azuri, who had been deposed by Sargon in 
consequence of his refusal to pay any further tribute to 
Nineveh, and his endeavour to excite a revolt among “the 
neighbouring kings.” When attacked by Sargon, Yavan 
fled to Egypt, but his ally, the Ethiopian king, was induced 
by fear to deliver him up to his enemies ; and Ashdod was 
besieged and plundered by the Assyrian army. The siege 
is referred to in Is. xx. Among the kings who had joined 
Yavan in his rebellion and had entered into treaty with 
Pharaoh, as we see from the broken cylinder, was Hezekiah ; 
though the account of his subsequent subjugation by Sargon 
is unfortunately lost. 

It is evident from this that Judah and Hezekiah were 
conquered by the king of Assyria long before the famous 
invasion of Sennacherib, and that this conquest, complete 
as it seems to have been, is wholly ignored in our Biblical 
history. But we also know from the Assyrian monu- 
ments that it was Sargon, and not Sennacherib, into whose 
hand Samaria, Hamath and Arpad, were delivered (Isaiah 
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xxxvi. 19). The same may be said of Sepharvaim (Sippara) 
and Ivah, when we compare 2 Kings xvii. 24. The Jewish 
compiler has therefore fused two distinct invasions toge- 
ther, perhaps unintentionally, perhaps from motives of pa- 
triotism. We have, however, at least one prophecy of 
Isaiah, which only receives light from this campaign of 
Sargon, and which furnishes us with some details of the 
inroad. The Tenth chapter cannot apply to Sennache- 
rib’s invasion, as this was from Lachish on the south-west, 
whereas the course of the Assyrian army, as described by 
the prophet, was through Aiath, Michmash and Nob on 
the north-east by the usual road from Samaria and Syria. 
The difficulty has long been recognized, and Isaiah has 
been supposed to be describing an ideal invasion,—a strange 
procedure for a contemporary speaking to his countrymen 
in the midst of a crisis. But the reference to Carchemish, 
Hamath, Arpad, Samaria and Damascus, in vv. 9 and 11, 
proves that the invader was not Sennacherib, but Sargon ; 
and as Carchemish and its prince Pisiris were not over- 
come until some years after the war with Hamath and 
Gaza and the battle at Raphia, in which Sabaco of Egypt 
and Khanun of Gaza were completely defeated (B.C. 720), 
the prophecy must belong to the later expedition of the 
Assyrian monarch which is recorded on the broken cylinder. 
Now the words of the prophecy clearly imply something 
more than a mere passage through Judéea or an ineffectual 
attempt to take Jerusalem. Verses 4, 6, 12, 22, 23 and 33, 
seem to indicate a capture of the city and a slaughter in its 
streets. Isaiah’s tone is very different from what it is when 
he speaks of Sennacherib. The Assyrian is to prevail 
against “the daughter of Zion” (x. 32, 33), instead of being 
laughed to scorn (xxxvii. 22); the forests of Lebanon are 
to be cut down (x. 34), instead of this being but an empty 
threat of the invader (xxxvil. 24); and destruction is to 
visit the land, so that a remnant shall return from bondage 
as out of Egypt (x. 21—24), instead of that remnant being 
saved within the walls of Jerusalem and re-peopling the 
country from thence (xxxvii. 31, 32). All that the prophet 
can promise is a return from exile and the punishment of 
the oppressor. Even more despondent is chapter xxii., “the 
burden of the valley of vision,” as a later writer has entitled 
it. The rulers of Jerusalem have fled, the people are spoiled, 
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the walls are broken down, the horsemen are at the gate, 
and the breaches have been discovered. Hezekiah has 
brought water into the city, in preparation for a siege (cf. 2 
Kings xx. 20), and “broken down the houses to fortify the 
wall ;” but all this shall be in vain, the people shall die 
(v. 14). The date of this prophecy is difficult to determine. 
It is certainly posterior to the wars with Elam and Damas- 
cus, as the conquered populations form part of the Assyrian 
host (v. 6) ; but the denunciation of Shebna, which seems to 
belong to the preceding oracle, probably took place before 
the invasion of Hezekiah’s fourteenth year. At all events, 
Eliakim seems to have taken Shebna’s place as treasurer 
in the first document used by the compiler. The chapter, 
therefore, may refer to the expedition of Sargon against 
Khanun of Gaza in 720 (or 719), when he might every 
moment be expected to attack Judea. 

However this may be, the Tenth chapter can only relate to 
Sargon’s conquest of the country. I have already touched 
upon the reasons which make it clear that the campaign of 
Sennacherib recorded in cc. xxxvi. XXxvii. is mixed up with 
the more decisive inroad of his predecessor. This is rendered 
absolutely certain by the allusion to Samaria, Hamath, and 
Arpad ; and in this way the date of Hezekiah's fourteenth 
year may be explained. When we come to analyze the 
whole narrative, the want of coherency which we find in its 
various parts confirms our conclusion. The more original 
account in 2 Kings sends Rab-shakeh, along with the Tartan 
and the Rab-saris, against Jerusalem, in agreement with the 
statement of Isaiah xx. 1, whereas the copy in Isaiah, which 
altogether omits the important embassy and tribute of 
Hezekiah,* makes Rab-shakeh act throughout by himself 
(vv. 2, 3, comp. with 2 Kings xviii. 17, 18), manifestly in 
order to harmonize the narrative which presupposes the 
presence of Rab-shakeh alone (see xxxvi. 12, xxxvii. 4, 8). 
Here, therefore, it would appear that Rab-shakeh was repre- 
sented in one of the two records as summoning Hezekiah 
to surrender, and three persons in the other; and since we 
find the Tartan commanding before Ashdod in the year of 





* This omission of an embassy of which Sennacherib boasts in his inserip- 
tions, and which alone explains the expedition against Jerusalem, Sennacherib 
wanting the possession of that fortress, and not presents only, shews clearly 
enough which of the two accounts is the older. 
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the Sargon expedition (Is. xx. 1), it is very possible that 
Rab-shakeh alone represented the Assyrians before Jerusalem 
at this time. This is made still more probable by the fact 
that the first answer of Isaiah speaks of “the servants of 
the king of Assyria” as delivering the insulting message 
(xxxvii. 6); and the compiler in Kings attaches “again” 
to the notice of “the messengers” sent from Libnah (xix. 9), 
while the prophecy delivered by Isaiah (xxxvii. 24) brings 
Sennacherib before us as reproaching the Lord by his 
“ servants,” 

When we proceed with the speech, we find still plainer 
indications of a double source. The words are uttered in 
the name of the Assyrian king, and yet vv. 8, 9, suddenly 
change to the person of Rab-shakeh, while the following 
verse returns to the language of the king. The two verses, 
however, are evidently out of place. Verse 10 continues 
the train of thought broken off at v. 7: Hezekiah has 
destroyed the altars of Jahveh, and Jahveh has therefore 
ordered the Assyrian monarch to destroy the land. The 
offer to give 2000 horses if the Jewish king can find riders 
for them belongs to a totally different train of thought. It 
cannot be connected with vv. 5 and 6, since here it is 
Pharaoh’s weakness that is the answer to Hezekiah’s 
“counsel and strength for war,” whereas in vv. 8, 9, it is, on 
the contrary, the weakness of the Jewish king. Nor does 
the mention of Egypt in v. 9 necessarily refer to the 
alliance with Pharaoh previously named. Tirhakah, king 
of Ethiopia, was the antagonist of Sennacherib (xxxvii. 9), 
not the Egyptian Pharaoh: the latter was the opponent 
of Sargon, in concert with Sevekh (Sabaco, So), who is 
called only the “sultan” (si/dhannu) of Egypt in Sargon’s 
inscriptions, while Tirlakah was himself the Pharaoh. It 
was from Egypt, therefore, that the latter would have 
brought his chariots and horsemen. It is noticeable that 
the words of v. 5, “thou rebellest against me,” recall the 
language of 2 Kings xviii. 7, which refers to Hezekiah’s 
conduct early in his reign, and his revolt from the vassalage 
which Tiglath-Pileser had imposed upon his father. 

The answer of Eliakim (v.11) bears traces of free han- 
dling on the part of the compiler: MAYAN (“in the Jews’ 
language”) seems later than the time of Hezekiah, though 
Mss may be explained by the fact that Aramaic had 
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now become the common language of trade and diplomacy 
throughout the Semitic East. 

Rab-shakeh now appears alone (v. 13), and he begins his 
address with the titles that occur again and again upon the 
monuments. There can be no doubt that we have the 
genuine words of the envoy before us. But the next verse 
would again shew traces of a double original, since the com- 
piler (2 Kings xviii. 29) adds, “out of his hand,” in con- 
tradistinction to the use of the first person that appears 
throughout the rest of the speech (except v. 18). The 
Isaianic copy, however, displays its harmonizing tendency 
by omitting the words in question. The following paragraph 
is rather the production of the Jewish annalist than of Rab- 
shakeh. The latter would hardly have been able to repro- 
duce so exactly the encouragement held out by Isaiah 
(xxxviii. 6). The Assyrian version is contained in v. 14: 
Hezekiah, not the Lord, is the deliverer: the next verse is 
the form which the statement took in the mind of the 
Jewish writer. The Assyrian general, moreover, cannot 
well have added vv. 16,17, which could not be expected to 
persuade the people to surrender, however truly they might 
represent the actual procedure of the Assyrian kings, and 
the intention which a Jew would discover in their persua- 
sions towards submission. We have here, however, what is 
substantially repeated by “the messengers” of the next 
chapter; and when we consider that the deliverance of 
Jerusalem is represented in two different forms, one through 
Hezekiah and the other through Jahveh, the latter agreeing 
with xxxvii. 10,—that the overthrow of the kings of Hamath, 
Arpad, Sepharvaim, Hena and Ivah, is described in xxxvii. 
13, in accordance with the assumed deliverance through 
Hezekiah, while the failure of the gods of Gozan, Haran, 
&c., to deliver their worshipers corresponds with the salva- 
tion claimed from Jahveh, and that “the king of Assyria” 
(xxxvi. 18) suddenly changes to the first person,—it becomes 
clear that we are dealing with two independent narratives 
which the compiler has endeavoured to work up together. 
In 2 Kings, Hena and Ivah are supplied after Sepharvaim, 
as in the next chapter; and since the conquest of the cities 
mentioned in this verse belongs to Sargon, while the over- 
throw of Gozan, Haran, Reseph and Eden, was the work of 
his “fathers” (as in v. 26), it is evident that the mention of 
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the first was derived from the history of the Sargon cam- 
paign, that of the second from the Sennacherib campaign. 
Now xxxvii. 12, 13, carefully separate the two, predicating 
“gods” of the one and “kings” of the other. Sargon’s envoy, 
therefore, will have known only of “kings,” and to him 
must be assigned xxxvi. 14, the following verses (in so far, 
that is, as they were suggested in substance by the Assy- 
rian) belonging to the time of Sennacherib. 

It is not easy to fix the date of the message sent to 
Isaiah. On the one hand, Rab-shakeh (v. 4) is alone men- 
tioned, though this is no conclusive fact when we consider 
the systematic suppression of his companions in the preced- 
ing chapter; on the other hand, the message of Sargon can 
scarcely be said “to reproach the living God,” this referring 
rather to the comparison made by Sennacherib’s envoys 
between Jahveh and the heathen gods, and to the advice 
not to be deceived by the former (xxxvii. 10); while the 
allusion to “the remnant that is left” is more applicable to 
the state of things in 701 B.C., when Hezekiah was shut 
up in Jerusalem, as the inscriptions say, “as in a cage.” 
Besides, the expression is referred to in Isaiah’s answer 
(v.31); and as this is directed against Sennacherib, we may 
assign the verses to the same period. This is confirmed by 
Is. x. 20, 21, to which the words before us seem to look 
back. In any case, the original documents described two 
visits to Isaiah, as is plain from the otherwise unmeaning 
repetition of the fact that Hezckiah’s servants were sent to 
the prophet. Verse 5 (9825), “And they came”) simply 
interrupts the narrative. 

The next two verses (6 and 7) are best explained by 
supposing that they are derived from an annalistic docu- 
ment which summarized the oracle of Isaiah afterwards 
inserted (vers. 21—35). The words “servants” and “ blas- 
phemed” shew that they belong to the Sennacherib cam- 
paign; and ver. 7 refers so directly to vv. 36—38, that 
these must originally have followed it immediately. The 
“blast” (>) is fulfilled by the simoom in ver. 36, the 
return and the murder in vv. 37 and 38. In its present 
position, the prediction is not only awkward and out of 
place, but unfulfilled. A second prophecy was needed to 
reassure Hezekiah, and so far from his being obliged to 
return homeward, Sennacherib proceeds to attack Libnah, 
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and afterwards, after defeating Tirhakah at Eltakeh, de- 
spatches a large army against Jerusalem. As the verse reads 
at present, however, the immediate cause of his retreat ap- 
pears to be “a rumour.” No allusion to this is made at the 
end of the chapter, and the “ blast” alone checks him in his 
career. But the rumour is explained in v. 9 by the approach 
of Tirhakah, though this was not the cause of the return. 
We inust therefore regard the words, “and he shall hear a 
rumour,” as an interpolation, derived from another document 
which apparently detailed the events that happened while 
Sennacherib was lying before Lachish, expecting the advance 
of Tirhakah and receiving the Jewish tribute. 

The whole narrative from here to v. 21 is very confused. 
As we have already seen, the words of the messengers in 
vv. 10—13 are a fragment of the message mixed up with 
Rab-shakeh’s address in the preceding chapter. The heading, 
“Thus saith the great king, the king of Assyria,” has been 
lost, and the first three verses are merely a variant version 
of xxxvi. 15, 18, 20; while the last verse is a more correct 
fragment of Sargon’s message, with the mention of Samaria 
omitted. After verse 12, xxxvi. 20 ought to be added, and 
vv. 8 and 9 of the same chapter would seem to have origin- 
ally followed. We can thus account for Isaiah’s coupling 
the charge of reproach and blasphemy against Jahveh with 
the allusion to the Assyrian chariots (xxxvii. 23, 24). Sen- 
nacherib would have urged that Jahveh could not deliver 
Jerusalem, since Hezekiah had no horsemen to oppose to 
his own. 

There is another break in verse 14. The verbal message 
to Hezekiah has become a letter, and the whole verse is but 
a repetition in another form of verse 1. The latter seems 
out of place, since the king would have sent Eliakim and 
his companions to Isaiah when they visited him (xxxvi. 22), 
before going into the temple. He could not well have sent 
them from that spot. The prayer of Hezekiah stands in 
much the same category as his psalm ; and if we accept, as 
we ought to do upon critical principles, the more difficult 
reading of 2 Kings xix. 16, the cause of the prayer will be 
Rab-shakeh, and not a letter received from the hand of 
messengers, as the heading in v. 14 would represent. Verse 1 
would therefore be more suitable here. The prophecy of 
Isaiah begins with a reference to the prayer; though we 
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need not suppose that the compiler extracted them both 
from the same document. The letter may belong to Sargon’s 
campaign, or it may have been the cause of the payment of 
tribute upon Hezekiah’s part. Isaiah’s prophecy seems to 
have been simultaneous with the king’s prayer, delivered to 
Eliakim and his companions while Hezekiah was in the 
Temple.* 

Verse 36 would have succeeded v. 7 in the primary docu- 
ment. Of course the number 185,000 is an exaggeration. 
The force before Jerusalem was but a detachment of the 
Assyrian army, and we do not find from the inscriptions 
that the whole ever amounted to so high a figure. The 
largest army we meet with consisted of 120,000 men only, 
led across the Euphrates by Shalmaneser against Ben-hadad 
of Damascus in B.C. 847. Ben-hadad could only muster 
20,000 foot soldiers, with 1200 horse and 1200 chariots, 
according to the inscription of Shalmaneser found at the 
sources of the Tigris. The whole number of men, women 
and children, swept away from Judea by Sennacherib was 
not more than 200,150. In fact, the neighbourhood of Jeru- 
salem could not support or contain a camp of 185,000 men. 

The writer, in his anxiety to make the death of Senna- 
cherib follow immediately after the prediction, has commit- 
ted an historical error. We find from the Assyrian records 
that the murder of the monarch by his two sons, Adram- 
melech and (Nergal)sharezer,+ did not take place until 681, 
twenty years after the Judean campaign. The name of the 





* The following table will represent the results of the foregoing analysis : 
Tue Sennacuerts Document. 


Tue Sarcon DocuMEnt. . rare 
ss The Primary Document. | Secondary Document. 


xxxvi. 1 (partly). 2 Kings xviii. 13 (partly )}—18.'xxxvii. 1. 
xxxvi. 4—7. [? Is. xxxvi. 14. ] 15—20. 

10. xxxvi. 11—13. 5. 

14. § 15, 18—20. 21—35. 
xxxvii. 11. { xxxvii. 10, 12. 

13. xxxvi. 21, 22. 
xxxvi. 190. xxxvii, 2—4, 

6, 7. 


36—38. 
To athird document belong xxxvii. 
hear a rumour,” and 8, 9a. 
To the compiler are due xxxvi. 16, 17, and xxxvii. 
9b, 10. 
+ Nergal (Nergilus) is restored from Abydenus (Schrader, ‘‘ D. Keilinschrif- 
ten u.d. Alte Testament,” p. 206). 
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god Nisroch is corrupt ; it is difficult to say with what Assy- 
rian deity he ought to be identified.* 

We now pass on to the next fragment of history selected 
by the Biblical compiler. The indication of time in the 
opening verse is vague ; but the reference in v. 6 fixes the 
incident during one of the two Assyrian expeditions, and 
the preceding verse, which promises fifteen additional years 
to Hezekiah, shews that it must fall in his fourteenth year. 
Consequently, the expedition is that of Sargon. The Isai- 
anic copyist has freely modified the narrative before him. 
To make room for Hezekiah’s psalm, he has cut out much 
of the original account,—the spot where the inspiration of 
God fell upon Isaiah, the introduction to the prophecy, the 
detail that the king should visit the temple in three days, 
and the consequent choice of a sign,—while the needful 
explanations of what has gone before, having been forgotten 
in their right place, have been appended at the end of the 
chapter (vv. 21, 22, although the latter requires to be ex- 
plained from 2 Kings). The sign, as described in Kings, is 
far more miraculous than the meagre statement in Isaiah, 
but it does not hang together very well with the rest of the 
narrative. As it stands, 2 Kings xx. 8 ought to precede 
verse 7; and it has been supposed that a return of the 
shadow up the steps of the dial of Ahaz, which Delitzsch 
makes out to be a natural, though rare, phenomenon, became 
connected in the popular belief with the recovery of Heze- 
kiah, and has therefore been incorporated into our present 
history. At all events, the psalm makes no allusion to the 
sign, which is hardly explicable if it were known to the 
king. There is some difficulty in v. 6. It is brought in 
very unexpectedly, and interrupts the context. At first 
sight it seems merely a tag to connect this chapter with the 
preceding ; and our suspicion is excited by the words (as 
given in 2 Kings) being identical with those used by Isaiah 
in his oracle against Sennacherib (xxxvii. 35). At the same 
time, the fourteenth year of Hezekiah was the period of 
Sargon’s campaign, and we may therefore readily suppose 








* Possibly Nu’seu, a name of Nebo, may be intended. Nebo ‘‘the pro- 
claimer” was the patron of literature and writing, and nu’scu is connected with 
the common Assyrian noun nésicu, “ engraving,” usually found in the phrase 
nésic abni, ‘‘engraved stones.” We also meet with the verb ésci (root -[DYy), 
**T sculptured” (W. A. IL, II. 66, 2, 6). 
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that the Jews were expecting with terror the approach of 
the Assyrian army. The death of their king, without chil- 
dren, at such a crisis, would naturally be a serious misfor- 
tune. In this case, this chapter would have preceded ce. 
Xxxvi. and xxxvii. in point of time ; and we shall find that 
this is confirmed by what we are told of the embassy from 
Babylon. At the same time, Sargon would appear to have 
captured Jerusalem ; and the language of Isaiah in refer- 
ence to his approach (in c. x.), so far from being encou- 
raging as here, distinctly threatens the city with capture 
and ruin, while the words themselves are applied in the 
preceding chapter to Sennacherib. 

The last fragment to be considered describes the embassy 
of Merodach-Baladan, king of Babylon, to Hezekiah. The 
text of 2 Kings corruptly reads Berodach, » having been 
altered to 2 through the influence of the second part of the 
name. Now the Babylonian monarch is called the son of 
Baladan, an impossible form, since Baladan is the Babylo- 
nian *-bal-iddina, “gave a son.” The name of some deity 
is wanted as a nominative. But the Merodach-Baladan 
whom we meet with in the inscriptions was son of Yacinu, 
the Yugzeus of Ptolemy’s Canon (for Iluleus). Tiglath- 
Pileser calls him Sar tihamtiv, “king of the sea,” and re- 
ceived tribute from him in the city of Sapiya in 731 B.C. 
We next find Sargon attacking the Chaldzan monarch, who 
had now made himself king of Babylon, taking this city, 
burning Dur-Yacin, and carrying Merodach-Baladan him- 
self into captivity. Tablets have been discovered dated in 
the latter’s 12th year as king of Babylon, and Prof. Schrader 
shews that he must be identified with Mardokempadas, 
who, according to Ptolemy's Canon, reigned from 721 to 
709, when he was dethroned by Arkeanos or Sargon. 
Merodach-Baladan afterwards appears again as king of 
Chaldzea, in alliance with Elam, at “the beginning” of 
Sennacherib’s reign. The allied forces were beaten at Kis, 
Babylon and its treasures were plundered, and Merodach- 
Baladan fled to the marshes. Sennacherib afterwards pur- 
sued him, and thoroughly subdued Bit-Yacin, the original 
seat of the Caldi or Chaldeans on the sea-coast, while 
Merodach-Baladan escaped by ship across the Persian Gulf 
to Nagiti-Racci. Assur-nadin-sum, Sennacherib’s eldest 
son, was made king of Babylon, and Nahid-Merodach, a 
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younger son of Merodach-Baladan, who had done homage 
at Nineveh, was given the sovereignty of the sea-coast. It 
would seem, therefore, that we ought to read Yacin instead 
of Baladan in our Biblical history. Prof. Schrader, how- 
ever, urges that the antagonist of Sennacherib was different 
from the antagonist of Tiglath-Pileser and Sargon, on the 
ground that the father of the former is not mentioned, and 
that a reign of thirty years is improbable. If, however, 
Sennacherib’s opponent were the son of the earlier and 
more famous Merodach-Baladan, the analogy of other in- 
scriptions would lead us to expect that this would be 
noticed ; moreover, the father of Sargon’s adversary is not 
named, and there are other instances of rival princes being 
taken in chains to Nineveh and afterwards liberated and 
restored to their dominions ; while, supposing that the king 
were not more than twenty when he ascended the throne, 
a reign of thirty years is by no means so very remarkable. 
But whoever might be the father of Sennacherib’s Merodach- 
saladan, it is quite certain that Sargon’s was the son of 
Yacin, and the notes of time in the Biblical passage before 
us make it clear that it is with him that we have to do. 
The embassy was sent after Hezekiah “had been sick,’—the 
copyist adds unnecessarily, “and was recovered,” from 2 
Kings xx. 7, in allusion to the heading of the Psalm in 
XXXviil 9,*—and' the date of this has been fixed in the 
fourteenth year of the king's reign, when he was expecting 
Sargon’s invasion. This will explain the Babylonian em- 
bassy on the one side, and the Assyrian expedition on the 
other. Merodach-Baladan was threatened with an attack 
from his powerful neighbour on the north, and he therefore 
set himself to form a general alliance of the western states 
against the common foe. Exactly the same thing happened 
afterwards in the reign of Assur-bani-pal (Sardanapalus), 
son of Essar-haddon. Samul-mugina (Sammughes or Saos- 
duchinus) of Babylon, in conjunction with the Elamites, 
organized a combination against Assyria with Egypt, Phee- 
nicia, Hauran, Arabia, Philistia, Judah, &¢, the result of 
which was the deportation of Manasseh to Babylon, where 
the Assyrian king was holding his court after putting down 


* Perhaps, however, it is merely a play upon Hezckiah’s name (prt) 
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the revolt.* The same policy appears to have actuated 
Merodach-Baladan in the present instance. He wished to 
strengthen himself against Sargon ; the only issue of which 
was his own imprisonment and the conquest of Judea. 
We are now able to understand how the king of Babylon 
came to take so great an interest in the health of a distant 
petty prince. It was not regard for Hezekiah—whatever 
might have been the politic pretext of the envoys—but 
concern for himself and fear of Assyria, that made Mero- 
dach-Baladan send his embassy. This indeed is implied 
by the statement of 2 Kings xx. 13, where it is said that 
“ Hezekiah hearkened unto them,” though the Isaianic copy- 
ist, not understanding the allusion, has changed Dw") into 
ratys) (“and was glad”), as well as by the consequent 
endeavour upon the king’s part to prove that the wealth of 
his realm was not unworthy of the proffered alliance. The 
ambassadors were shewn all the treasures of the Jewish 
sovereign ; a statement from which we may gather that no 
tribute had as yet been paid to Sargon, much less to Senna- 
cherib. But the treasures were in the future to be carried 
to Babylon, according to the prediction of Isaiah. It has 
been thought that Babylon is a later reading substituted 
for Nineveh by the compiler after the time of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The point of the antithesis, however, requires the 
Chaldean capital ; and it did not need a man of more than 
average political foresight to see what would be the result 
of an attempt on the part of the Babylonian prince to mea- 
sure his strength with that of his formidable northern rival. 
Babylon would inevitably fall, as in fact it did, as soon as 
Sargon seriously turned his attention towards it. Within 
two or three years after the embassy, the Assyrian sove- 
reign began his five years’ reign over Babylon, and com- 
menced styling himself, in his tablets, king of that city. It 
would be toa “king of Babylon” (v. 7) that the Judean 
tribute would be sent. It was not in Hezekiah’s days, 
however, that the prediction was to be fulfilled. His sons 
were to be carried captive to the Euphrates, as actually 
came to pass in the person of Manasseh. The treasure had 


* Schrader (‘‘ Die Keilinschriften,” pp. 238—243) shews that there is no 
good reason for doubting the Chronicler’s account of Manasseh’s imprisonment 
and restoration. On the contrary, the evidence of the inscriptions is all in its 
favour. 
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already been delivered up to Sennacherib, though the latter 
contented himself with appointing vassal-reguli to govern 
the southern metropolis, and it was reserved for Essar- 
haddon to re-assume the title of his grandfather. But the 
complete consummation of the prophecy did not take place 
until the era of Nebuchadnezzar, when “nothing was left” 
in the royal city of Judah, and the descendants of Heze- 
kiah, in the fourth generation, were made eunuchs in the 
palace of the conqueror. 

The two fragments we have just been examining can 
hardly have been derived from one and the same author, in 
spite of their historical connection. Their style and lan- 
guage are essentially different. The second piece delights in 
an enumeration of details, 4 cumulation of subordinate 
ideas, which we miss in the first. The unlikeness of paral- 
lel phrases is still more significant. In the one it is “ David 
thy father” (xxxviii. 5) that is alone regarded, in the other 
this is expanded into the whole preceding race of monarchs 
(xxxix. 6). We have a similar contrast in the introductery 
sentences ; the same meaning is expressed in the first by 
comm O%°2 (“in those days”), in the second by S77 Aya, 
while the one has 89237 YON 2 WHyws POS SI, and the 
other NAN Toads Sa yw Na”. 

We have thus been enabled to determine the relative 
position and age of the several fragments which supply our 
knowledge of Hezekiah’s reign. The clue has been fur- 
nished by the ascertained facts of the Assyrian inscriptions. 
It is not the first time that similar assistance has been 
afforded to Biblical criticism ; and we may feel sure that it 
is not the last. Science and modern discovery are in these 
later days bringing us face to face with the heroes of 
Jewish antiquity, whose deeds have been familiar to us 
since childhood, and who have exercised an influence upon 
the religious belief of the civilized world, the effects of 
which will never pass away. 

A. H. Sayce. 
Vuce n’s College, Oxford. 
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IIIL.—BRITISH ASSOCIATION PHILOSOPHY. 


President's Address, delivered August 14, 1872. 

Dr. Carpenter on Mind and Will in Nature: Contemporary 
Review, October, 1872. 

Professor Clifford on the Aims and Instruments of Scientific 
Thought: Macmillan’s Magazine, October, 1872. 


THE British Association discharges more than one use- 
ful function in relation to the intellectual progress of our 
country. Not only does it sum up by its annual meetings 
the recent advances of science, and lay plans for its future 
prosecution, but it also acts incidentally as a school of 
speculative philosophy. For science, cultivated by thought- 
ful and comprehensive intellects, will inevitably not only 
trench on the boundaries, but sometimes make large incur- 
sions into the territory, of other departments of human 
knowledge. The “Aims and Instruments of Scientific 
Thought” are, within proper limits, the aims and instru- 
ments of all thought. Therefore we may suppose that 
Hevel, when he made the well-known reproach of the defi- 
ciency of speculative thought in England, as illustrated by 
the application of the term philosophical to mere instru- 
ments of measurement, might have been induced to modify 
his censure if he could have attended a meeting of the 
British Association ; for while he would have witnessed the 
essentially practical character of British thought, he would 
also have observed that Englishmen do not refuse to con- 
sider metaphysical and speculative questions when they can 
be shewn to have any connection with those practical aims 
to which their main energies are devoted. Of speculative 
thought for its own sake, Englishmen have no doubt an 
undisguised contempt. They have no relish for climbing 
the steep ascent of transcendental metaphysics for the sake 
of the exercise, or the exhilaration which the raretied atmo- 
sphere of the summit is calculated to impart, and they are 
inclined to distrust the evidence of their eyesight when the 
beauties of the landscape lying in mist at their feet is 
pointed out tothem. Still, when any object is to be gained, 
—whien, so to speak, a survey is to be made of an adjoining 
country,—when investigation is needed to establish a truth 
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or support a theory,—they can ascend pretty nearly as high 
as their German brethren. If they shew some impatience 
to descend when they conceive their purpose attained,—if 
they seem to breathe with difficulty in the higher regions 
of thought, we must ascribe it to a deficiency of metaphy- 
sical lung-power which we fear is constitutional. 

At the last meeting of the British Association, some 
of the chief addresses happened to bear closely on the 
subject of Philosophical Theology, and it is for that reason 
that we desire to call our readers’ attention to the papers 
named at the head of this article. We begin, as in duty 
bound, with the President’s Address. This, taken in con- 
junction with the commentary supplied by his paper in the 
Contemporary Review, seems to us of considerable impor- 
tance. For the first time, the President of the Association 
took up a position on the boundary-line that. divides physi- 
cal science from philosophical theology ; for whereas former 
Presidents have considered nature (in its various aspects) 
according to the inte rpre tation of man, Dr. Carpenter treats 
of man as the interpreter of nature. He may therefore be 
said to occupy, in the list of Presidents of the British Asso- 
ciation, the position which Locke occupies on the roll of 
English philosophers. We might almost describe the occa- 
sion of his Address in the very words which the great 
master of the Experiential school employs in describing the 
purpose of his celebrated Essay :—“ I thought that the first 
step towards satisfying several inquiries the mind of man 
was very apt to run into, was to take a survey of our own 
understandings, examine our own powers, and see to what 
things they were adapted. Till that was done, I suspected 
we began at the wrong end.” Dr. Carpenter is no doubt 
too modest and too courteous to wish to apply the last 
remark to the Presidents who have preceded him; but 
outsiders like ourselves may without hesitation adopt the 
language of Locke, and say it was quite time that the con- 
sideration of human faculties, and their method of inter- 
preting the various phenomena of nature, should in some 
authoritative manner be brought before the savans of the 
Association. At the same time, we cannot pretend to regret 
a delay which has incidentally produced such good effects ; 
for it was as well that the task should have been deferred 
till it came into the competent hands of the present Presi- 
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dent, whose singular qualifications for the undertaking are 
too well known to need further mention from us. 

It appears therefore to us a fact of considerable import, 
that the general gist of his very able Address is a protest 
against prevalent tendencies in physical science, especially 
against the narrow dogmatism and the perversion of scien- 
tific terms and ideas which have become main characteristics 
of the materialistic teaching of our time. The utterances 
of Dr. Carpenter on this subject are singularly well timed, 
and their weight is enhanced by the fact that it is in the 
interests of Science itself that he has thought it needful to 
protest against the abuse of its proper method and termino- 
logy in which so many of its disciples indulge. If we find 
in the course of our investigations that Dr. Carpenter him- 
self (as well as, in a much larger measure, Professor Clifford) 
is not entirely free from scientific prepossessions which 
have a tendency, logically developed, to lead to the very 
conclusions which he evinces such a laudable anxiety to 
deprecate, we may be able to find a reason for this happy 
inconsistency, and so far a justification of it, in the past 
history of inductive Science, and in the unwarrantable 
impediments placed in her path by other branches of human 
knowledge, and especially by Theology. 

There are three main causes which seem to us to have 
operated in bringing about the present position of Science, 
and its avowed hostility to Theology. 

1. Simple anti-theism. 

2. Dread of finality in science. 

3. Dread of the unknown or mysterious in science. 

It will be seen that the first will generally include, and 
may possibly be generated by, the remaining two. Dr. 
Carpenter, however, considers it as operating in the instances 
he alleges by its own power. He assumes that there may 
be cases in which scientific men evince a distinctively 
anti-theistic bias, a reckless and narrow-minded antipathy 
to every definition or idea (no matter how legitimately or 
even necessarily evolved) which can by any means or in 
any degree receive a theistic construction. We fear that 
Dr. Carpenter’s judgment is in this case substantially cor- 
rect; and if so, the castigation he inflicts must be said 
to be richly deserved. It did not perhaps lie within the 
direct scope of Dr. Carpenter’s Address to ask the reason 
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of this pwmely anti-theistic attitude which some scientific 
men have thought good to take up. Such an attitude 
seems to him unscientific: he is even surprised at the un- 
warranted assertions of men “who claim to be the only 
true interpreters of nature.” “It seems strange,” he 
remarks, “that those who make the loudest appeal to expe- 
rience as the basis of all knowledge, should thus disregard 
the most constant, the most fundamental, the most direct 
of all experiences.” It will appear perhaps somewhat less 
strange if we examine a little closely the perversions 
which Dr. Carpenter has himself adduced. 

1. Let us take first the persistent attempt of materialistic 
writers to substitute motion for force as the correlative of 
matter. 

On the scientific side of the question we have of course 
not a word to add to the ample refutation which Dr. 
Carpenter has given of this “opposition of science falsely so 
called.” On the theological side, we will try to point out 
briefly the point at issue, and this will perhaps afford us 
some insight into the motives of those who seem bent on 
obscuring or perverting it. We do not intend to offer any 
scientific definition of either force or motion, inasmuch as 
the distinction between their commonly accepted significa- 
tions is sufficiently well marked for our purpose. Force, 
then, implies power, while motion of itself does not. Force 
includes origin in the past, while motion signifies mainly 
existence in the present; force as comprehending cause, 
impulsion, has necessarily something mysterious about it 
which motion of itself has not. Force, moreover, greatly 
exceeds motion in the largeness of its signification, for it 
is applicable to all energies of whatever kind, while motion 
denotes an operation of one particular type. Force, finally, 
is the inference of the mind from certain observed pheno- 
mena, while motion is but the name of a sensation. Force, 
therefore, is a term of far greater pregnancy and wider sig- 
nificance than motion. It may be said to be one mode of 
expressing the Supreme Energy which originated and which 
sustains the universe, and so far it is in many respects a 
synonym for Deity ; at all events, so long as the term with 
its usual implications is retained, so long will there be 
room for the introduction of Theistic ideas. Hence the 
desire on the part of the more narrow-minded among scien- 
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tific men, to cut off some of its inconvenient connotations 
by substituting a word of much more limited signification. 
So, instead of regarding the originating controlling power of 
the machine, we are told to limit our contemplation to its 
actual movement; instead of consulting our reasoning 
powers, we are bid warily not to venture beyond the evi- 
dence of our eyesight. All the infinitely varied energies of 
the universe must be reduced to the simple phrase, “ matter 
in motion.” The substitution of motion for force is there- 
fore of more real import to the theologian than to the man 
of science; for if it were generally adopted, the most 
ancient and universal of all human ideas, that which 
underlies every system of religion, from the grossest 
fetishism to the most spiritual phase of Christianity, would 
be completely shorn of all its meaning. Religion would be 
reduced to a mere empty sound—a body without a soul. 
Mere movement we cannot worship or deify ; but force as 
the synonym of power, force as expressed in the law and 
order of the universe, we are compelled to adore. It 
is remarkable (and this is but one of the many cases in 
which the science of comparative theology may be expected 
to throw great light on the origin of theological ideas) 
how all the most ancient names of Deity are for the most 
part names of some of the many energies at work in the 
world. The theology of the Hebrew Scriptures, e.g, to 
take the example lying nearest to us, consists mostly of 
deifications of the power, wisdom and goodness discernible 
in the creation. In a word, we may say that it is from the 
forces traceable in nature, from the unity inferable from 
their mutual interaction and co-operation, from the con- 
tinuity of their operations in time and space, from the order, 
purpose and volition they evince, at least to the average 
human intellect, that theology has had her birth. 

2. Another perversion of scientific methods noticed by 
Dr. Carpenter is the attempt to eliminate power, effective 
agency, from causation ; and on this point Dr. Carpenter's 
larger grasp of the philosophy of science shews to advantage 
by the side of Professor Clifford’s mathematical narrow- 
mindedness. That the causal nexus consists of mere se- 
quence, is a theory which we have had sufficiently dinned 
into our ears since the time of Hume, who is credited with 
its paternity. We may, however, remark in passing, that 
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the theory is in point of fact much older than Hume. The 
attempt to destroy the notion of causation is as old as Ane- 
sidemus ; and a complete account of the most approved 
methods of effecting this may be found in Sextus Empiricus, 
who indeed goes even further than Hume, inasmuch as he 
tries to shew that every definition or conception of cause is 
self-contradictory.* Professor Clifford does not appear to 
us to have added anything of importance to the negative 
side of the controversy. He merely dwells upon the variety 
of meanings the word has had at different times ; and mak- 
ing the sum-total of these as large as possible, he tells us 
that he has never discovered a single meaning applicable to 
all the cases in which the word has been used; whence the 
inference is supposed to follow—it is not absolutely true 
that an effect must have a cause. The manifest inconse- 
quence of this statement (for we cannot dignify it with the 
name of reasoning) is too obvious to require pointing out. 
Even if the allegation were true that the innumerable acti- 
vities of the universe could not be summed up in a single 
word, all that this would prove would be the imperfection 
of human language as an adequate interpreter of nature ; it 
could never be adduced as an argument for the possible 
existence of uncaused effects ; unless Professor Clifford be, 
like Hobbes, so extreme a nominalist as to wish to make 
the name responsible for all ideas or facts contained under 
it, so that, the former being proved imperfect, the latter 
cease to exist. All that is of importance in this argument 
is distinctly met by Dr. Carpenter himself, who says that 
“we can always single out a dynamical antecedent—the 
power which does the work—from the aggregate of material 
conditions under which that power may be distributed and 
applied.” In this view of the question, Dr. Carpenter is at 
oue with Herschel, J. 8. Mill and Spencer, and, in a word, 
with most of the leading thinkers and writers on the subject. 
It is frequently asserted, on hehalf of the extreme position 
which Professor Clifford has adopted in this paper, that men 
of science are acting with the modesty and caution which 


* Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. ix. p. 594; compare Saisset, ‘‘ Le Scepticisme,” 
p. 135. 

+ Compare Leibnitz’ description of Hobbes’s nominalism—‘‘ Non contentus 
enim cum nominalibus universalia ad nomina reducere, ipsum rerum veritatem 
ait in nominibus consistere, ac, quod majus est, pendere ab arbitrio humano. 
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becomes them ; they are giving their attention to what they 
actually witness, and withdrawing it from occult powers, 
causes, &c., of which they can know nothing, except perhaps 
the fact of their antecedence in a given case. If this pre- 
tended modesty were not accompanied by an extreme hardi- 
hood in framing hypotheses of a negative kind, it might 
have somewhat to urge in its behalf; but it should be re- 
membered, and especially by those who in sincerity employ 
this argument, that science errs just as much by an arbi- 
trary excess of caution as by over-much rashness. It could 
only be an unpardonable prejudice which would teach the 
physicists of our time to emulate the caution of the Scotch- 
man who refused to concede that five and five were ten, 
“until he knew what use was to be made of it.” 

3. But the greatest service which Dr. Carpenter appears 
to us to have conferred both on science and theology by his 
Address is, calling attention to the true meaning of the term 
Law, and pointing out that laws, being themselves either 
generalizations of phenomena or conditions of action of a 
force, cannot in any true sense be said to control, still less 
to originate, the phenomena from which they are generalized 
or inferred. This part of the Address appears to us of espe- 
cial value. For it is in the implications of the term Law 
that the language of physical science comes to assume a 
theological bearing. The terms Force and Causation do not 
of themselves necessarily imply Mind as the originating 
agency; but the moment we begin to speak of orderly 
arrangement, adaptations and adjustments to serve, as we 
seem obliged to suppose, especial ends, the inference of 
Mind as the moving cause appears unavoidable. Nothing 
in the history of modern science seems to us more notewor- 
thy than the merging of force into the method of its working, 
so that a description of the latter may stand for an expla- 
nation of the former, which Dr. Carpenter has so happily 
exposed. It is possible that theologians in their considera- 
tion of causes have not taken sufficient heed of their modes 
of operation, and hence have been negligent of the limita- 
tions, orderly working, &c., which are inseparable from the 
term Law. But men of science are even more blameworthy 
when they bend all their efforts to ignore causation, or when, 
being obliged to confess that there is some actual force at 
work, can find no better name for it than the Unknown. 
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Might they not at least have allowed us to name it after 
one admitted attribute, and, after the example of the old 
Hebrews, to call it “the Existent,” or simple “ Being” ? 

Hitherto we have considered Dr. Carpenter’s treatment 
of those who pervert the methods of science for purely anti- 
theistic purposes, and so far we have found no reason to 
join issue with him. We proceed now to consider briefly 
the operation of the second of the three causes we have 
enumerated as influencing the science of our time, and here 
our dissent must be as unequivocal as our applause. 

The bugbear of contemporary science may be said to be 
the dread of finality, the fear of placing any limits, no 
matter how hypothetical or how far removed from its pre- 
sent standpoint, to its future possible achievements. In 
the minds of many, the anti-theistic argument may be said 
to be based upon this. For we cannot suppose that it is 
any antipathy to the notion of Deity that prompts men of 
education to ignore or deny it; it is rather the fear of im- 
porting into science any finality which may haply some day 
be found to have no existence. Just as Professor Clifford 
is afraid to say that space is unlimited, lest in the progress 
of time and science means should be found of measuring it 
and marking out its boundaries, so some scientific men 
seem afraid of concluding that there is a First Cause, lest 
some day or other a Cause should be found prior to the 
First. No doubt this feeling on the part of modern scien- 
tific men is at least partly explicable by the history of the 
inductive sciences. For if modern Science hesitates to de- 
clare that there is any absolute or necessary truth, we may 
remember how often in past times the necessity of a truth 
was forced upon her without any just cause. If she stipu- 
lates for at least a theoretical unboundedness, for sufficient 
room for future advances, possibilities, contingencies, we 
may remember how often her advance in past history was 
impeded by all possible obstacles. But it seems to have 
been forgotten that it is possible to rush from one extreme 
to another. The licentiousness born of liberty is as true of 
systems of thought as of individuals. Because truths were 
once thought to be necessary without due or proper warrant, 
it, does not in the least follow that no truth whatever is 
necessary. Because the limitations to scientific progress 
were once numerous and arbitrary, it does not in the least 
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follow that there are no limitations whatever. Modern 
science seems to us like a prisoner who has long been con- 
fined in a dark and narrow cell, and loaded with heavy 
chains ; after a while he makes his escape, and rejoices in 
the free air and unbounded horizon which surrounds him. 
But no sooner does he realize his freedom, than he wishes 
te proclaim its at least theoretical infinity ; he is not content 
with the limitations imposed on him by the construction of 
his body or the circumstances in which he is placed; he 
essays to fly like a bird, but falls to the ground ; he would 
fain explore the profoundest depths of the ocean, but again 
he finds it impossible; he disdains the hard ground on 
which he moves, but finds himself bound to it by ties which 
he cannot loose. Such appears to us to be the temper of 
the science of our time, with its restless craving for an infi- 
nitude which must in effect be entirely supposititious ; and 
although we are willing to grant all that can be said in 
justification of this tendency on the ground of its reaction 
from a past of slavery, we cannot but lament that scientific 
men do not appear to realize either the uselessness, or the 
danger for the cause of science itself, of their mode of pro- 
ceeding. 

Both Dr. Carpenter and Professor Clifford plead for this 
theoretical illimitableness of science ; the first, somewhat 
hesitatingly, and with the air of a man who sees the diffi- 
culty of the question ; the second, more peremptorily and 
unhesitatingly, but at the same time with the narrow-mind- 
edness which is inseparable from over-much dogmatism. 

The weapon with which Dr. Carpenter combats the errors 
of his scientific brethren, is the ancient and convenient one 
of the relativity of human knowledge. Nature and her 
laws mean only the aspect in which she appears to the 
individual beholder. Hence when a man puts forward his 
own conceptions of the order of the universe as ultimate 
aud necessary truths, he errs. No doubt most of us will 
sympathize with the application of this argument to the 
shallow dogmatism of empiricism; but it is obvious that 
the weapon itself is a two-edged one, and in unguarded or 
too zealous hands is capable of injuring friend or foe alike ; 
for carried out unflinchingly to its logical results, and we 
are landed, as Greek philosophy has long ago taught us, in 
the completest scepticism. When Dr. Carpenter, therefore, 
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carries out his warfare against dogmatism so far as to make 
a “reserve of possibilities” in the best ascertained truths of 
science, we must confess to a little distrust of his teaching ; 
at all events, we feel bound to refuse assent until we know 
what use will be made of it. But neither in his Address 
nor in his supplementary paper in the “Contemporary,” 
does Dr. Carpenter point out the precise extent to which 
he would carry this “reservation” (the éxoy7, we may re- 
mark, of Sextus Empiricus and his school). No doubt 
both the reservation and its application may in certain 
cases be justifiable ; but, as Dr. Carpenter does not assign 
any specific boundaries to his principle, we are still com- 
pelled to ask, Does it refer to the nature of a force, or must 
we limit it to the mode of its operation? Are we to reserve 
the rule for physical processes, supposed laws of nature, or 
are we to apply it indiscriminately to all truths? Mr. J.S. 
Mill (with whom, doubtless, Professor Clifford would ex- 
press an unhesitating agreement) would bid us theoretically 
declare a reserve of possibilities in the case of every truth, 
no matter how necessary it might seem ; as, e.g., that two 
straight lines cannot enclose a space, or that two and two 
make four. We should be sorry to suppose that Dr. Car- 
penter would carry his reserve of possibilities to such an 
extreme length, so as to leave us not one of the few oases 
of necessary truths which still remain in the desert of shift- 
ing sands of which modern philosophy assures us human 
knowledge consists. We are indeed somewhat reassured 
when we find that Dr. Carpenter in his Address gives back 
to the common sense of the many, as well as to the self-evi- 
dence of truths which is the privilege of the few, the confi- 
dence he refuses to the individual thinker; but it is open 
to the critic to remark, that if we are to carry the question 
of the existence of necessary truths before the supreme 
tribunal of common sense, we shall certainly get a verdict 
against the reserve of possibilities which Dr. Carpenter 
wishes to make. Whatever other decisions common sense 
has given (and it has been credited with some strange ones, 
as, e.g., by Bishop Berkeley, who pronounced it in favour 
of immaterialism), it has never, so far as we can gather, 
decided in favour of a reserve of possibilities in the case of 
any well-grounded and universal truth. Similarly, the very 
notion of self-evident truths—truths which, though incapa- 
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ble of demonstration, cannot by any sane person be denied 
—to which Dr. Carpenter would in some respects attribute 
greater authority than even to common sense, pre-suppose, 
as it seems to us, the existence of necessary truths. And 
once the necessity be admitted, it is obvious that it must 
extend to the past and future no less than to the present ; 
for it is not only now that we are incapable of seeing how 
two straight lines can enclose a space, or how 2 + 2 = 5, 
but we are equally incapable of seeing how either of these, 
or any similar contradictions of our elementary perceptions, 
could possibly take place in the past or the future. More- 
over, a Greek sceptic would object further that, inasmuch 
as the judgments of common sense, as well as the skilled 
opinions of the learned in any branch of science, can be 
nothing else than the aggregate judgments of individuals, 
each of which, as merely revealing what his own conception 
of nature is, Dr. Carpenter pronounces worthless, it was 
incumbent on him to proclaim the exact stage at which the 
valueless opinions of individuals became the supreme tri- 
bunal of human knowledge. We are far from wishing to 
seem hypercritical, especially in the case of a thinker with 
whom we have so much in common; but in the interests 
of theological truth we could have wished that Dr. Carpen- 
ter had defined more precisely the limits he would place to 
his reserve of possibilities. That he would not “make the 
rule absolute,” that he would allow some reservation of his 
“reserve,” it is only due to his philosophical consistency to 
believe, even if the same truth did not incidentally appear by 
other portions of his Address ; still we would have gladly 
learned from Dr. Carpenter himself with what, if any, limit 
he would allow his reservation of possibilities to operate. 
What Dr. Carpenter seeks to attempt by the old method 
of the relativity of all human knowledge, Professor Clifford 
would fain accomplish by the comparatively new* method 
of transcendental mathematics. We have left ourselves no 
space to discuss in detail the arguments of the Professor, 
nor, we are bound to confess, does their intrinsic importance 





* The real novelty of the latter method, and its use as a proof of the uncer- 
tainty of human knowledge, consists only in the transcendentalism. The self- 
contradictory nature of the definitions in Euclid, as well as of the rudimentary 
ideas of arithmetic, were long ago attempted to be pointed out by Sextus Em- 
piricus. 
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appear to us sufficiently great as to demand a full consi- 
deration at our hands. It will suffice if we call attention 
to the main scope of his paper, and its application to the 
question at issue, viz., the existence of necessary truths. 

How far the higher mathematics may be said to be a fair 
tribunal for the discussion of philosophical truths in gene- 
ral, is a large question, into which we cannot pretend to 
enter. Our readers will remember the strong language of 
Sir William Hamilton, who spoke of the “absurdity of all 
applications of the mathematical method to philosophy.” * 
Our purpose is easier and simpler: we desire only to ascer- 
tain the fitness of the Professor's tribunal to arbitrate in 
the case between us. 

1. We object to the tribunal inasmuch as it is confessedly 
far removed from the region of realities in which the dis- 
puted cause has arisen, and where indeed it only could 
arise. The necessity we claim belongs to our most ele- 
mentary perceptions. To destroy the necessity, it would 
be needful to shew the falsity of the perceptions which 
gave rise to it. It does not in the least tend to weaken our 
faith in it when the question is stated in terms of hypo- 
thetical infinities and a different result attained. No sane 
man would endeavour to settle a terrestrial dispute by an 
appeal to Jovian principles of jurisprudence. 

2. We object to the tribunal because it is liable to suspi- 
cion on account of the processes which it employs. The 
illusive character of symbols in the higher mathematics has 
long ago been admitted by most thinkers whose intellects 
have not been “demoralized” by mathematics. Every step 
the mathematician takes seems demonstratively true: sym- 
bols appear to be realities. But, in truth, the premisses 
made at starting, the correspondence of the symbols with 
the actualities they are supposed to represent, are often 
not so much as thought of. It is no wonder therefore 
that, as Descartes said, such methods cannot possibly lead 
to anything important. 

3. The tribunal seems to us worthless in respect of the 
confessed uncertainty of its decisions. It is useless for the 
sole purpose for which it could possibly claim jurisdiction : 
not to speak of the different and conflicting results which 





* Discussions, p. 277 
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are being continually obtained by the same processes, it is 
enough to remark that its very uncertainties are hypotheti- 
cal. In regard of the present question, to the facts of all 
human experience Professor Clifford opposes, not any defi- 
nite antagonistic conclusion, but doubts to which he does 
not seem to be able to give any real or substantial form. 
Any reader of his paper who remembers the method by 
which doubt is thrown on the universality of the truth that 
the angles of a right-angled triangle are equal to two right 
angles, will easily understand what we mean. 

We have of course no wish to deny the importance of the 
results achieved by mathematics when they have been 
pursued in a sober spirit, and their results strictly verified 
at every step. What we most strongly deprecate is the 
attempt of transcendental mathematics, mathematics which 
have abandoned their highest attributes of exactitude in 
process and demonstration in result, to override the evidence 
of all human experience. 

But a still more serious exception must be taken to ano- 
ther conclusion, though in reality a corollary of the preced- 
ing argument, made both by Dr. Carpenter and Professor 
Clifford. 

“Laws of nature are,” as Dr. Carpenter asserts, “human 
conceptions ;” but they are, so far as true, so far as their 
truth has been verified by the experience of centuries, con- 
ceptions of an order existing prior to and independent of 
any human percipient whatever. To this extent, therefore, 
we are compelled to accept them as expressions of a Divine 
Mind. Here, again, we think Dr. Carpenter's zeal against 
spurious science has carried him a little too far. He tells 
us, for instance, that “laws of nature, being human concep- 
tions, are subject to human fallibility, and may or may not 
express the ideas of the Great Author of nature.” We con- 
ceive, on the other hand, that so far as any law indicates a 
sequence which all human experience has never known 
reversed, so far it not only may, but must, express the mind 
of the Great Author of nature. To suppose the phenomena 
which we can prove by an overwhelming mass of evidence 
to exist, may not be the real or true order, the order in which 
it exists in the Divine Mind, is an assumption that would 
be fatal to, we will not say theological truth, but to all truth. 
We need not go so far as to make the Divine veracity the 
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pledge and proof of our own, at least to the extent that Sir 
William Hamilton did; but the simplest conception of 
truth, if it exists, pre-supposes that it must be true, not only 
to the human mind, but to the Divine Mind—nay, to every 
type of mind that can possibly be conceived. There must 
of course be a difference in degree between a finite and an 
Infinite Mind ; and there are passages, not in his Address, 
but in his supplementary paper, which tend to shew that 
this was Dr. Carpenter's meaning. At all events, on no 
other supposition are we able to reconcile with the extract 
just made, distinct statements of the essential identity of 
the human and Divine Mind, such as, e.g., “The phenomena 
of the material universe are the expressions of a Mind and 
Will of which man’s is the finite prototype.” * 

Professor Clifford is, as may be expected, more pronounced 
on this question, although his mode of regarding it is pecu- 
liar. There are, according to him, different degrees of ex- 
actitude. There is, 1, the greatest possible exactitude attain- 
able by human measurements; 2, a degree of exactitude 
beyond the latter ; 3, absolute exactitude. He tells us that 
the only exactness of which we can form any conception 
are the first and partly the second ; we can possibly know 
nothing of the third. He even asserts that the third will 
differ in kind from the first and second. It is here that, as 
we conceive, the Professor is entirely wrong ; nor can we 
see throughout the whole of his paper anything adduced in 
support of his position deserving the name of proof. To 
instance his own illustration—the different methods of 
ascertaining the exactness of a pound of sugar employed, 
1, by a grocer in the ordinary method; 2, by a chemist, 
with his more exact appliances; 3, by a mathematician, 
who is supposed to attain absolute exactness. Here are, as 
it seems to us, three different degrees of exactness ; and why 
the Professor limited himself to three, when he might have 
postulated an infinite series, we confess we cannot see. 
Any how they are but different degrees, approximations, of 
one single truth; and an intellect endued with the power 
of intuitively apprehending the highest conceivable degree, 
would still be the same in kind as inferior intellects who 
could only attain to a partial approximation. We can con- 


* Contemp. Rev. p. 753. 
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ceive eyes so constructed as to be able to magnify animal- 
cule many thousands of diameters ; but no one would pre- 
tend that the information so acquired would be different cn 
kind from that which might be imparted by an ordinary 
eye, which only discerned the outward form of the insects. 
Or, adopting possibly the oldest illustration ever employed 
in this argument, the conception of time attributed to Deity 
as a Being to whom “a thousand years are as one day,” 
would certainly not be different ix /ind from the notion of 
it which a man would have to whom a day was of ordinary 
length. The essential idea of time as duration, or a suc- 
cession of moments, would in kind be the same in either 
case. 

The danger of making a distinction in kind between 
Divine and human ideas seems to us as great in physical as 
in ethical science. It is as dangerous in the interests of 
truth to say that the order of phenomena we have observed 
and tested is not the order in which it is contemplated by 
God, as to say there is a difference in the conceptions of 
goodness, justice, &c., as they severally exist in the human 
and in the Divine mind. In either case, the only sure 
foundation of the science, whether physical or ethical, is 
quite taken away, and nothing is left but virtual scepti- 
cism. Nothing is more worthy, in the comparison between 
ancient Greek and modern English thought on the subjects 
we have now been discussing, than the striking inferiority 
of the latter in discerning the logical bearings of the prin- 
ciples they lay down. No Greek philosopher could have 
thought for a moment that after shewing the self-contra- 
dictory nature of all our rudimentary beliefs, any result but 
scepticism was possible. An English thinker will set about 
the same task, and all the while deny in the strongest 
manner that it has any tendency towards scepticism. Is 
this to be attributed to want of logical insight, or is it the 
effect. of recklessness ? 

One striking example of this logical shortsightedness, if 
we may so call it, we cull from Professor Clifford. In a 
sentence which may be taken as the root-thought of his 
paper, he tells us that “the putting of limits to human con- 
ception must always involve the assumption that our pre- 
vious experience is universally valid in a theoretical sense, 
an assumption which we have already seen reason to reject.” 
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Passing over one or two questionable points in this state- 
ment, we will only remark, that the dread of finality so 
characteristic of contemporary science is here distinctly 
expressed ; but in curious inconsistency with this dread, 
we have the Professor's sanguine expectations of a time 
when the square miles in space will be determined, and the 
problem of the infinite divisibility of matter solved, i.e. 
when an ultimate limit will in each of these cases be im- 
posed on human conceptions. Conceiving this desirable 
consummation attained, and, if the dread of finality is real, 
with what grief may we suppose the Professors of two cen- 
turies hence contemplating and lamenting over the fatal 
discovery of such limits to physical researches! But, in 
truth, this antagonism between the hopes and fears of 
science, this opposition of its real practice to its ostensible 
principles, is an illustration of the restlessness which seems 
after all to be the moving spirit of some of its votaries, and 
of which it is conceivable the mingled scepticism and arro- 
gance they display are only different expressions. 

We pass on to consider the third of those influences we 
have enumerated as exercising so pernicious an influence 
on present-day science. 

3. The dread of the occult or mysterious. 

Here, again, we discern the reaction we have already 
noticed from the past history of science. It is certain there 
was a time when, from ignorance or apathy, men were 
accustomed to see a profound mystery in the simplest natu- 
ral phenomenon, and when the relegation of any difficulty 
to an occult cause was thought a fully satisfactory proce- 
dure. Especially were such causes of the kind which Comte 
has specified as theological. To use his own words, the 
human mind represented “les phénoménes comme produits 
par l'action directe et continue d'agents surnaturels plus ou 
moins nombreux, dont Vintervention arbitraire explique 
toutes les anomalies apparentes de l’univers.”* A reaction 
from this state of things was most justifiable, so far at least 
that, for inadequate, irrelevant and supernatural causes, 
should be substituted, wherever possible, adequate, perti- 
nent and natural causes. This substitution has been the 
task of modern Science, and well on the whole has it been 


* Phil. Pos. i. 9. 
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accomplished. The mischief in this as in other cases is, 
that the reaction has been allowed to proceed to an extent 
which refutes its own extravagance. The assertion, how- 
ever subtly made or implied, that there is no further mys- 
tery in Science, or that Science on her present triumphal 
progress is destined shortly to solve the few insoluble pro- 
blems still remaining, is in itself a greater and infinitely 
more dangerous falsehood than that which attributed to 
every phenomenon a supernatural and inexplicable origin. 
The latter mode of thought recognized only a little prema- 
turely what the former, when it speaks the truth, is com- 
pelled to regard as the final and impassable barrier to all 
her investigations. The supposed opposition between the 
known and unknown in science is in truth a false opposi- 
tion. It is based on an erroneous assumption, and leads to 
false conclusions. The assumption is, that every scientific 
cause or antecedent may to a given extent be known, or, as 
Professor Clifford, who finds in this the only possible account 
of the reasonableness of the order cf nature, puts it—“To 
every reasonable question there is an intelligible answer, 
which either we or posterity may know by the exercise of 
scientific thought.” We venture to ask, Is this true? Can 
a question so reasonable be asked, or an answer so intelli- 
gible be framed, so as effectually to exclude all mystery ? 
Can we term even the simplest phenomenon, regarded as a 
conception of the human mind, one free from all occult 
elements? Is not knowledge itself, both in faculty and 
operation, enshrouded in mystery? We need not go further 
into the argument suggested by these questions. Our readers 
will readily discern its general bearing. If it be urged that 
the mode of thought underlying it may be employed in the 
interests of scepticism, we can only reply that sceptical 
Weapons are most appropriate for the chastisement of what 
we may paradoxically term “sceptical dogmatism.” It will 
suffice for our present purpose to remark briefly that science 
deals with mysteries, ie. from its own point of view ; for, 
1, it begins with mystery ; and, 2, it ends with mystery. 
Not only is this proposition true for the reason just 
alluded to, that our most elementary acts of cognition are 
mysteries, and have been so regarded by philosophers of all 
ages, but it is also true objectively, inasmuch as in the 
investigation of the simplest phenomena we are compelled 
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to start from assumptions which are in themselves essen- 
tially mysterious. Take any problem in natural physics, 
and we shall discover in its mere statement more than one 
begged question which, if critically canvassed, might be 
reduced to some unknown quantity or unproved assumption. 
And as to the corresponding proposition that science ends 
in inystery, this is surely too obvious a truth to need more 
than its bare statement. Take any one of the natural forces 
which physical science investigates, and can it be said 
with truth that that force is not in its nature mysterious ? 
We may experiment with it as much as we please, we may 
transform it into one or other of its companion forces ; still 
after all our manipulation it remains in itseli precisely 
what it was at first, an unknown and mysterious force. 
If we are not mistaken, this real unknowableness of phy- 
sical forces was conceded more readily by Comte himself 
than it is by our more advanced scientific teachers of the 
type of Professor Clifford ; for whereas the latter are always 
endeavouring so to merge the phenomenon in the force 
which gives rise to it, that the knowledge of the one may 
stand for, and be accepted as, the knowledge of the other, 
M. Comte is most careful to distinguish between them: his 
words are—“Chacun sait, en eifet, que dans nos explica- 
tions positives, méme les plus parfaites, nous navons nulle- 
ment la prétention d'exposer les causes génératrices des phé- 
nomenes, puisque nous ne ferions jamais alors que reculer 
la difficulté, mais seulement d’analyser avec exactitude les 
circonstances de leur production, et de les rattacher les unes 
aux autres par des relations normales de succession et de 
go and precisely similar language is employed 
by Dr. Carpenter in the close of his Address. It is in fact 
the ne elect of this important distinction that has produced 
the false notion that science is continually disentangling 
itself from all mystery, and that it is destined ere long to a 
kind of omniscience. The extreme opposite statement of 
the case would be, as it seems to us, much nearer the truth. 
At all events, no mistake could well be greater than the 
supposition that Science has, in any true sense of the word, 
solved the mysteries by which we are surrounded. She has 
but transferred them from the region of the supernatural to 
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that of the natural. In what respect, e.g., does the modern 
science-teacher in his laboratory, who manipulates the force 
of electricity in various ways and makes it subserve his 
own purposes, stand higher, so far as real knowledge is con- 
cerned, than the savage who quails before the thunder-storm 
and attributes it to the anger of his gods? It would indeed 
be easy to shew both in this and other cases that the disco- 
veries of science, rightly considered, have only enhanced 
and magnified the wonders of the universe. 

Moreover, even granting to the fullest extent the arrogant 
and unreasonable, because prospective, claims of Science,— 
assuming that she were to discover all that takes place in 
an act of cognition, that the human mind, its various 
powers, their modus operandi—nay more, most of the forces 
of nature, were all known by her thoroughly and demon- 
strably,—still, as long as there remained one single insolu- 
ble problem, so long, e.g., as the mind had to bow before 
the Infinite of Space, or confess its inability to grasp the 
sister Infinite of Time, so long would it be impossible to 
throw off the feeling of wonder and mystery, so long would 
the ultimate secrets of the universe be impervious to its 
keenest vision. 

We conclude with a few general remarks. 

We have put the title British Association Philosophy at 
the head of this paper, not as implying that there is little 
or no distinction between the utterances of Dr. Carpenter 
and Professor Clifford, for there is a very considerable dif- 
ference between them, but as merely denoting the aggres- 
sive spirit of modern science, of which in this country the 
British Association must be taken as the chief exponent, 
and of which Professor Clifford’s paper may well stand as 
a typical instance. If in Dr. Carpenter's Address and paper 
we have found a few matters for criticism, we have found 
much more which deserves our warmest eommendation ; 
especially, we may note in passing, the important fact that 
Mind is the force of which we have the most direct cogniz- 
ance, and the expression of Divine Will through the ener- 
gies of nature. With regard to the extreme opinions of 
such men as Professors Clifford and Huxley, it is well to 
remember that any system of scientific thought, even the 
most extravagant and self-contradictory, will always be a 
theoretical possibility,—Ist, from the limitation of our 
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faculties ; 2ndly, from the infinity of possibilities by which 
we are surrounded ; 3rdly, from the tendency of science, in 
common with other systems of thought, to re-act on its 
past history ; but so long as the practical common sense of 
mankind is not merely out of harmony with, but actually 
opposed to, such a system, so long will it be impcssible for 
it to outgrow its cradle-clothes of mere possibility. More- 
over, the same unlikelihood of the extensive prevalence of 
such notions is further foreshadowed by the fact (of which 
Professor Clifford’s paper is a striking example), that they 
are only maintained in their short-lived existence by an 
artificial and abnormal tension of imagination: no sooner 
is the theory definitely stated, and thereby exposed to the 
sunshine of actual reality, than the Icarian wings which 
support it are found immediately to give way. 

The present attitude of Science, as evinced by the writ- 
ings of such men as Professors Huxley and Clifford, leaves 
on the mind the painful conviction that the awe and rever- 
ence with which the older explorers of Nature set about 
their work, are feelings which have ceased to exercise any 
influence on their modern successors. In their stead we 
have pretentious claims to infallibility and omniscience 
which cannot but be extremely distasteful to every man 
of thought and culture (not to speak of religious feeling) 
who is capable of measuring the actual progress which 
science has made. While Linnzeus knelt on the sod and 
thanked God for the exquisite beauty of a gorse-field in bloom, 
his successors pass by the most ravishing sights of nature 
without a single thought, we will not say of worship, but even 
of ordinary regard ; and instead of, like Newton, comparing 
themselves to children gathering shells on the shore of 
the boundless ocean of Truth, they promise us_ shortly 
a chart in which all its boundaries and soundings will be 
laid down with the utmost exactitude and completeness. 
While modern Science is never tired of calling our attention 
to the rashness of its earlier disciples in asserting the exist- 
ence of unproved causes, it seems to us that, though under the 
garb of humility, she is making infinitely greater and more 
daring assumptions herself. Like Diogenes trampling on 
the pride of Plato, it is with far greater pride of her own. 
Where, for example, in ancient plysies have we any claim 
for the extent of human knowledge approachable in auda- 
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city to any one of the impossible claims which Professor 


Clifford has put before us in his paper? The dogmatism of 


Nescience, like the elementary notions of a child, is justifi- 
able—nay more, it is the essential condition of the first step 
in knowldege ; but the dogmatism of Science, with its false 
pretence of freedom from dogmatism, and with its rude and 
overbearing attempts to trample down all dogmas besides 
its own, is much more offensive. For the progress of Sci- 
ence, great as it is, is not one step nearer the originating 
Mind and Thought of the universe than it was in the early 
days of Greek or Hindoo philosophy ; nay more, the hori- 
zon of the Infinite seems to expand on every side the higher 
we mount the hill of Science, the nearer we seem to get to 
its very citadel. The progress of Science is not a straight 
line towards the central Source of heat and light, but con- 
sists in pursuing a revolving path around it, the centripetal 
force of its own tendencies and efforts being compensated 
and held in check by the centrifugal influence of the limi- 
tations and barriers which surround it on every side. In 
view of these limitations, so beneficially imposed on the 
human intellect by the Supreme Wisdom, we see little 
cause for alarm in the most exaggerated pretensions that 
Science can put forth either now or hereafter. Nemesis— 
or may we not say, Divine Providence ?—when it gave her 
the power of lofty flight, gave her also the compensating 
infirmity of being assailable by shafts taken from her own 
wing, and if we cannot (and we have not the slightest 
wish to) say of the eagle of Science, in the words of the 
poet, that, “stretched upon the plain,” it 
Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart, 


we certainly may affirm that in the armoury supplied by 


herself, by her history, by the numberless imperfections of 


her instruments, and by the impossibility of her ever 
transcending, as Kant said, the atmosphere in which she 
floats, weapons may always be found for subduing her 
arrogance, and curtailing, when needful, the overweening 


haughtiness of her flight. 


JOHN OWEN. 
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IV.—SCHOOL BOARDS AT WORK. 


Report of the Committee of Council on Education. 1872. 


Report of the School Board jor London to the Education 
Department. 1872. 


THERE is a well-known story of a shrewd countryman, 
who was accosted by a pedestrian with an inquiry as to 
how long it would take the latter to reach a certain town. 
“Walk,” said the countryman. “I know I must walk in 
order to reach there,” said the traveller; “but I want to 
know at what time I shall probably arrive.” “ Walk,” said 
the countryman. “Stupid dolt !” muttered the traveller ; 
and turning off, resumed his march. He had not gone many 
yards before he heard the voice of the farmer behind 
him: “ Hark-ye, sir; I reckon you'll reach the town in 
about two hours.” Half amused, half angry, the pedestrian 
turned back to ask what was the meaning of conduct appa- 
rently so strange. “ Why, sir,” replied the countryman, 
“how could I tell what time it would take you before I saw 
the pace at which you were going to walk?”  Solvitur 
ambulando. TVedestrians, newly-invented machines, and 
fresh legislation, all are best judged when we see how they 
move. The Elementary Education Act of 1870 has been 
on the march for rather more than two years, and we ought 
now to be in a position to judge the likelihood of its attain- 
ing the goal of its professed aim. One thing at any rate is 
clear; it does march, and that with considerable energy. 
It has not fallen dead, like the celebrated subject of Car- 
lyle’s grim humour, the Constitution that would not march. 
It has not stuck fast, like the Great Eastern. It is off, and 
away on its beneficent career; and though here and there 
impracticable people may be heard murmuring because a 
nation of enlightened citizens is not born in a day, the bit- 
terest criticisms are manifestly occasioned by the fact that 
it moves a great deal too fast to be kept under the control 
of ecclesiastical wire-pullers. 

Solvitur ambulando. The saying has another application. 
For human ingenuity rarely foresees all the imperfections of 
a new machine, or all the impediments discovered by the 
friction of actual work. It is to this aspect of the subject 
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that our attention is to be specially directed in the present 
paper. It will be impossible to avoid some speculation as 
to the probable ultimate development of our national system 
of elementary schools ; nor will the present writer hesitate, 
using the freedom of personal responsibility conceded by 
the managers of the Theological Review, to give his own 
opinion on some theoretical points involved in the practical 
difficulties of School-Board work. But those practical diffi- 
culties themselves will throughout be the main theme of 
observation. It will be as well, however, at the outset to 
lay before the readers of the Review some information as 
to the general progress which has been made in carrying 
out the provisions of the recent Act. 

The last Report of the Education Department, dated July 
5th, 1872, mentions the establishment of School Boards in 
one hundred municipal boroughs and in two hundred and 
seventy-nine civil parishes. The whole number of munici- 
pal boroughs in England and Wales is, according to the 
same authority, 224; the whole number of civil parishes 
outside these boroughs is 15,119. It will thus be seen that, 
while at the above-mentioned date nearly one-half of the 
municipal boroughs had voluntarily adopted the provisions 
of the Act, the operation of which is in the first instance 
permissive, the proportion of civil parishes which had taken 
a similar course is miserably small. If this difference could 
be supposed to be due to the more complete sufficiency and 
ereater efficiency of the means for elementary education 
in the agricultural districts, the Areadian charms of those 
regions must surely be very much belied by other reports 
as to their condition. But it is not a little remarkable, and 
it is surely significant of the ecclesiastical entanglements 
of the subject, that out of these 279 civil parishes which 
have adopted the Act, 106 are in the Principality of Wales. 
But the operation of the Act is not ultimately permissive ; 
for provision was made in sections 8 and 9, enabling the 
Education Department to obtain full returns of the amount 
of public school accommodation in each district, and direct- 
ing the issue of notices giving their decision as to the suffi- 
ciency or otherwise of existing means for instruction. We 
find that up to the 22nd of June the results of this inquiry 
had been published in regard to 1412 parishes ; and out of 
these, a deficiency had been proclaimed in 775. It does 
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not follow that in all these places School Boards will be 
formed. In some instances the deficiency may be met by 
a union with other parishes better provided, so as to form a 
united school district. And in all cases, whether the parishes 
are united or not, a time of grace is given for the supply of 
sufficient accommodation, and the prevention of that bug- 
bear, apparently so much dreaded by the chief pastors of 
the people, a School Board with rating and compulsory 
powers. But the fact that a majority of the notices issued 
declare a deficiency in school accommodation, goes far to 
arouse sus picion as to the real reason for the smallness 
of the proportions of civil parishes which have voluntarily 
appointed Sch = Boards. It may be interesting to note 
the proportions in which the notices of dchalenes or suffi- 
ciency have ‘este Abi d in some of the counties. In Dorset, 
where, if anywhere, the “sweetness and light” of primitive 
squirearchical and pastoral rule might be expected to bless 
with sufficient instruction ev: ry cottage home, 126 parishes 
have received notices that this is really the case; but then 
124 have received notices of a contrary character. In 
Essex, out of 60 parishes, only 13 have been proved to r 
sufficiently provided ; while 47 are deficient. In Hertford, 
the home of the valiant incumbent whose slashing diatribes 
wwainst the “ Wahabeeism” and other perversities of Non- 
conformity are so well known in the 7imes, out of 108 
parishes, only 48 are declared to be sufliciently provided ; 
while 60 are found wanting. In Surrey, excluding of course 
the metropolitan district, out of 122 parish s, 60 are found 
in a satisfactory condition, and 62 in the opposite case 
The northern counties, so far as we can see, would appear 
to be somewhat better off. Thus in Nort oi ter wah |, out 
of 242 parishes, 138 are found to be satisfactorily provided. 
But it is needless to weary the reader with figures. It is 
already clear enough that, unless farther inquiries should 
shew very different results,—a contingency which is scarcely 
probable,- a very gre: t deal remains to be accomplished by 
the Edueation Act in those agricultural districts, whicl 
undoubtedly owe very much to clerical 
blessed condition is sometimes, to say the least, a little ex- 
ageerated in the interests of ecclesiastical policy. To sum 
np this portion of our statement, it appears that out of 
total population of twenty-two millions, seven hundred and 
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four thousand, one hundred and eight, the number brought 
under the operation of the Education Act administered by 
School Boards is a little under nine millions and three 
quarters, towards which London alone contributes upwards 
of three millions and a quarter. Considering the shortness 
of the time, this result cannot be considered as unsatisfac- 
tory. The remainder of the towns will, we imagine, readily 
come in. The pinch will be felt in the agricultural districts. 

Before descending to farther particulars, it is as well to 
note the extent to which by-laws for enforcing attendance 
at school have been adopted. <A firm and uniform use of 
this compulsory power is of course at present the crux of 
the Educational question; and too many School Boards 
have shewn their feeling of this by shirking the responsibi- 
lity altogether. Thus of the 224 municipal boroughs, only 
65 would appear to have adopted compulsory by-laws at 
the date of the Education Report. The proportion of civil 
parishes is, as might be anticipated, considerably smaller— 
only 41 out of 279. But as the boroughs referred to include 
all the great centres of population, we find that, adding 
London to the list, compulsory attendance at school is now 
the law of the land for the children of upwards of eight 
millions of people in England and Wales.* — It is too early 
yet to judge the effectiveness of these by-laws by any gene- 
ral statistics. What is certain is, that under the shadow of 
coming compulsion, which had scarcely been applied at all 
before the middle of last year, the average attendance at all 
inspected elementary schools, including evening scholars, 
had increased from 1,144,008 in 1869, to 1,339,547 in 1871. 
But as the authoritative estimate is, that nearly one-seventh 
of the whole population, or, roughly speaking, three million 
children, ought to be the average daily attendance at ele- 
mentary schools, it is clear that a very great deal remains 
to be done. 

Let us now see how the School Boards are setting about 
their really stupendous task. To estimate the practical dif- 
ficulties which hamper them, it is necessary to go into some 
amount of detail. And if the School Board for London is 
specially referred to, the justification is not merely the 

* The Scotch Education Act is too recent to afford any illustration of our 
subject. 
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writer's better acquaintance with its mode of work, but also 
the fact that of the English and Welsh population provided 
with School Boards, about one-third, or rather more, is con- 
tained in the metropolitan district. Let us clearly under- 
stand what this Board was bound to do according to the 
Act. To judge by the objurgations to which it has been 
exposed on account of alleged delay, there must be many 
who imagine that its proper course would have been to sally 
forth into the streets from its first assembly, and wherever 
there seemed to be too many children playing, to send for 
a contractor and commence building a school on the spot. 
But the Elementary Education Act was so constructed as 
to require a very different course of procedure, and one 
involving considerably more labour. School Boards are 
required to supply their districts only with sufficient, not 
with superfluous schools. And in order to prevent any 
waste of the public resources, it is necessary that the most 
complete information should be obtained as to the number 
of schools professing to give elementary instruction ; as to 
the precise area which each may be supposed to supply ; as 
to the efficiency of the instruction given ; also (very unfor- 
tunately, as some think) as to the religious suitability of 
these schools for the denominational peculiarities of their 
various neighbourhoods ; and as to the amount of the fees 
charged. In any large town such an inquiry would take 
some little time ; but in the metropolitan district it involved 
as much work as the census of a small kingdom. Without 
detailing all the steps taken to ensure fulness and accuracy 
in the returns obtained, a record which would be only less 
tedious than the actual accomplishment of the work has 
been, suffice it to say that each of the ten divisions of the 
metropolis has been divided into a considerable number of 
blocks of convenient size, and that in March of last year 
the Board presented to the Education Department an ela- 
borate Report, covering with its appendices 316 folio pages. 
This Report contains a complete educational census, not 
only of each division of the metropolis, but of each separate 
block ; with the following particulars: (1) the number of 
children requiring elementary schools, as distinguished from 
those otherwise provided for; (2) the amount of school 
accommodation existing, or projected and likely to be pro- 
vided ; (3) the amount of deficiency, and the precise locali- 
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ties where it exists ; (4) the number of school places which 
the Board thinks it necessary to provide, and the particular 
neighbourhoods in which it is proposed to put them. There 
are other details which it is not needful to notice here. In 
order to secure perfect impartiality and a decision as autho- 
ritative as possible, the Board requested the Education De- 
partment to undertake the work of distinguishing efficient 
from inefficient schools. The general result is, that after 
making what turns out to be an excessive allowance for 
projected accommodation, the Board found a total deficiency 
of 103,863 places; and its intention, sanctioned by the 
Education Department, is to provide new schools for 100,600 
children. As a general rule, large schools accommodating 
1000 to 1500 are believed likely to be more economically 
and efficiently worked than smaller schools. Sites for almost 
all the schools required are already secured, or scheduled 
for compulsory acquisition under powers given by the Act. 
For a large number, plans have been prepared ; and in many 
cases the needful works are actually commenced. In addi- 
tion to this, a considerable number of schools have been 
taken over by the Board at the desire of the managers. 
Temporary premises also have been hired where special 
destitution was notorious ; and the result at present is, that 
there are under the actual management of the Board more 
than 102* schools, with accommodation for 25,064 children, 
and an average attendance of 18,016. The difference be- 
tween the accommodation and the average attendance will 
presently be matter for comment. The method pursued by 
other School Loards in the country has generally been simi- 
lar, allowance being made for the smaller populations with 
which they have to deal. And we may fairly conclude that 
in few instances has any legislative measure of social reform 
produced more early or abundant fruit than the Elementary 
Education Act of 1870. 

The first practical difficulty experienced by School Boards 
has not been occasioned by the ignorance or obduracy of 
the classes to be benefited, but by the opposition of those 
who might fairly be expected to know better. Not even 
has the proverbial philistinism of the British ratepayer been 


* The latest information gives 126. But I have confined myself to schools 
which have existed long enough to give full returns. 
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the first occasion of unpleasantness ; but the alarm of those 
who fear all secular instruction unless administered with a 
judicious admixture of catechism and liturgy. Week after 
week has the correspondence of the London Board con- 
tained pathetic or indignant appeals from clerical and other 
managers of denominational schools, who in their ignorance 
of the real extent of the need around them had fondly ima- 
gined that their benevolent exertions were equal to all the 
demands of the neighbourhoods in which they worked. In 
districts so densely populated as most parts of the metro- 
polis, it was impossible to put down schools anywhere so 
as altogether to eliminate the possibility of drawing chil- 
dren from those already established. A school providing 
for 500 or 600 children may stand in a block coutaining a 
population of 10,000 or 12,000 within the radius of a quar- 
ter of a mile. If, then, a new school is set up, it is impos- 
sible, under an Act which rightly leaves the choice of 
parents free, to secure that none but hitherto untaught 
children shall avail themselves of the fresh accommodation. 
The apparent evil of the competition is of course largely 
increased if the fee of the denominational school has been 
too high for the poorest inhabitants, while that of the Board 
school is adapted to their necessities. Rightly or wrongly, 
parents receiving good wages think they are entitled to buy 
education, like everything else, in the cheapest market. 
And though we have heard clergymen who are opposed to 
a system of national free schools insist with much emphasis 
on the strength of caste feeling among the poor, it would 
appear that they do not always find this sufficient to deter 
the skilled artizan from sending his children to the cheapest 
accessible school. Now the present writer has no wish 
whatever to impute any but the best motives to the deno- 
minationalists who raise a cry of alarm at the invasion of 
Board schools. With their views, believing as they do that 
their own religious services, Sunday-schools and Bible 
classes, are totally inefficient as means for the preservation 
of religion amongst the poor,—thinking that children in- 
structed for four or five hours each day exclusively in 
secular subjects will, as a Bishop recently expressed it with 
truly episcopal eloquence, almost certainly turn out “clever 
devils,’—it is not in the least surprising that they should 
move heaven and earth, and, where it can be done with 
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strict propriety, the other place as well, in order to keep up 
preserves of national ignorance for the possible enlargement 
of denominational zeal in the future. Nay, farther, mea- 
suring the limits of possibility by their own achievements, 
and regarding as irremediable those practical hindrances to 
the spread of education which they have failed to remove, 
they naturally consider the proportion of school attendants 
insisted upon by School Boards as ideal, utopian and im- 
possible. They have therefore raised a cry of extravagance, 
which vestries and boards of guardians are but too ready 
to echo. They have made general statements, as impossible 
to refute as to justify, about schools half emptied, finances 
depleted, and a certain prospect of ruin to schools which, 
as they truly say, the policy of the Government intended 
to protect and foster. The accurate statistics, however, 
necessitated by the position of School Boards furnish a test 
which, wherever it can be applied, would seem to shew 
that, so far as events at present have progressed, such fears 
are altogether futile. For instance, the report on the work- 
ing of the by-laws presented to the School Board for London 
in November, 1872, shews the general increase of attend- 
ance which had been secured during the quarter ending 
at Michaelmas. The returns were not complete ; for over so 
vast an area it is difficult to bring the requisite machinery 
at once into perfect working order. But omitting the divi- 
sion of Southwark, where the increase was known to be 
considerable but not accurately ascertained, it was shewn 
that over the whole of the metropolis the attendance at 
efficient schools was larger by 11,311 than in the previous 
quarter. Of this increase, 4920 is accounted for by Board 
schools, and the remainder, or 6391, is found in “ voluntary,” 
generally denominational, schools. For the purposes of this 
report, the fullest information was obtained from every 
school, whether under the Board or not. In a very few 
instances, too few to affect the general result, information 
was refused. The instances of decrease are comparatively 
rare, while in all cases its amount is very small. And the 
result ought surely to stop the mouths of those who ery 
out that the new Boards are only filling their schools by 
abstracting scholars from others. It must, however, in all 
candour be adinitted that the progress hitherto made hardly 
affords any criterion by which to judge the possibility of per- 
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manently combining in one national system two methods 
of management, divergent in aim and fundamentally irre- 
concilable in motive. If jealousies are now so keen, when 
there is palpably a broad black margin of ignorance open 
to the incursions of each, what will they be when a suffi- 
ciency of accommodation has been provided, and all that is 
left to be accomplished is the rigorous enforcement of attend- 
ance? Still, one would scarcely have imagined that it was 
for the interest of the denominational system to anticipate 
the impossibility of continuing the present arrangement. 
The clergy and other supporters of denominationalism must 
surely be aware that, if one system has to give way, it is 
hardly likely to be that of School Boards. The magicians 
of Egypt were ill advised, so far as the private interests of 
their own serpents were concerned, when they insisted on 
putting the latter into jealous competition with the serpent 
of Aaron. 

This subject reminds us of the compromise on the sub- 
ject of religious instruction in Board schools, a compromise 
which was regarded by a large majority as eminently judi- 
cious and satisfactory. Mr. W. H. Sinith’s resolution, 
which was not only adopted by the London Board, but 
substantially followed by many Boards in the country, 
ordered that “the Bible should be read, and there should 
be given such explanations and such instruction therefrom 
in the principles of morality and religion, as are suited 
to the capacities of children; provided always” that the 
sections of the Act prescribing the time-table conscience 
clause, and forbidding creeds or formularies, should be 
observed ; and that exception might be made of any parti- 
cular school for special cause shewn. As to what doctrines, 
if any, were to be taught, not a word was said ; this, it was 
insisted, might safely be left to the teachers. To do the 
supporters of this policy justice, many of them were quite 
innocent of any design to get distinctive dogmas introduced 
under the plea that they were taught without any “cate- 
chism or formula.” Many good men had a vague notion 
that teachers would employ the time assigned to religion 
by the table mostly in warm-hearted exhortations, on the 
model of Sunday-school addresses. I have reason to know 
that the result hitherto has caused great disappointment to 
these excellent people, and not without cause. I attended 
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recently the morning opening of a school, the general man- 
agement of which is admirable. The religious lesson given 
by the principal teacher seemed to be mainly a geographical 
commentary on the last chapter of the Acts. The shape of 
Sicily and the position of Syracuse were elicited with edify- 
ing correctness. There was also a curious question as to 
the grammatical construction of the passage: “ When the 
brethren heard of us, they came to meet us as far as Appii 
Forum and the Three Taverns: whom when Paul saw he 
thanked God, and took courage.” “ Now,’ asked the teacher, 
“to what previous word does ‘whoin’ refer? To the Three 
Taverns, or what?’ In another part of the room an assist- 
ant was giving a lesson to younger boys on the subject of 
the Deluge. “What was the name of the good man who 
was saved?” he asked. There was a sleepy response of 
“Noah.” “Good; and what did God do to the rest of the 
world?” “Drowned ’em,” shouted a youngster. “That's 
right,” said the teacher—“spell ‘drown.” This case is 
unfortunately a fair average. And this is religious instruc- 
tion! This poverty-stricken sham is our method of im- 
pressing on the rising generation in England our faith in 
God's eternal verities! Let it be remarked that, in the 
present position of religious parties, no master in a Board 
school would be tolerated if he treated the Old Testament 
legends as impressive stories not to be literally accepted. 
He must teach that the events really happened. And he 
does it with such a feeling of unreality, that after detailing 
the destruction of a wicked world by water, the best im- 
provement of the occasion it occurs to him to make is an 
exercise in spelling the word “drown.” If that same man 
had seen a child run over in the street by a waggon, and 
had thought the narrative might serve as a warning to his 
charge on the subject of carelessness, he certainly would 
not have concluded by requestifig his youthful hearers to 
spell > waggon.” And when the shortness of the school 
hours is considered, it does appear an unjustifiable waste 
of time to insist that teachers shall occupy half an hour or 
three quarters every morning with odds and ends of worn- 
out Scripture commentaries. But enough of this. True 
reverence cannot surely endure the mockery for long. 

Such difficulties as these are, however, trifling and tem- 
porary. The logic of events will speedily solve them. The 
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more serious difficulties which beset School Boards are not 
those arising out of differences of opinion amongst the 
middle classes, but rather those created by the miserable 
poverty and deadly indifference of the very classes for 
whose special benefit the Elementary Education Act was 
mainly intended. It is comparatively easy to build schools 
and to draw up schemes of education. The pressing ques- 
tion is how to fill the schools ; and, above all, how to secure 
sufficient regularity in attendance to give schemes of eduea- 
tion the slightest chance of success. It is notorious that up 
to the present time, although the accommodation in public 
elementary schools falls far short of the real needs of the 
population, it considerably exceeds the actual demand. The 
last Report of the Education Department estimates that in 
1871 there were places provided in aided schools for little 
more than one-half of the school population. In this esti- 
mate the maximum attendance to be provided for is perhaps 
put a little too high—namely, about four millions. A 
Committee of the London Board had occasion to inquire 
into this subject; and, having the advantage of evidence 
given by some well-known authorities, notably Sir J. Kay 
Shuttleworth, came to the conclusion that the highest 
average attendance practically attainable could not exceed 
one-seventh of the population (at present, 3,718,103) ; and 
at the same time it was agreed that, for some time at least, 
one-eighth was a more likely proportion (or 3,257,840). 
Now the Education Report for 1871 shews that there was 
already accommodation in public elementary schools for 
2,085,414 scholars. This includes schools simply inspected, 
but unaided by any grant. On the other hand, the average 
daily attendance, excluding of course evening scholars, 
amounted to only 1,256,090. Thus there were on an aver- 
age considerably more than three-quarters of a million of 
vacant places. If, then, thousands of children have grown 
up in disgraceful ignorance, this is not to be accounted for 
only by the want of school accommodation, but also by the 
failure of parents, either through inability or indifference, 
to avail themselves of the school places actually vacant. 
Such facts as these led to the adoption of the principle of 
compulsion, tentatively and permissively at first, more 
boldly and uniformly in the Scotch Act, which will no doubt 
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in this respect form a precedent for England. But the 
adoption of the principle would amount merely to an 
abstract resolution, unless means were provided for carrying 
it into actual practice. Hitherto the provision of such 
means has been left to School Boards. An account of the 
plan resolved upon and to a large extent carried out in 
London, together with a glance at the results obtained, may 
not be uninteresting, and will assist readers to form their 
own conclusions as to the direction in which future legisla- 
tion must advance. 

Mainly with a view of carrying out the by-laws enforc- 
ing attendance, though the arrangement is found convenient 
for other purposes as well, each of the ten Parliamentary 
divisions of the metropolis is committed to the charge of a 
Divisional Committee, subject of course to the direction 
of the Board. These Committees consist in the first instance 
of the Board members representing the respective divisions. 
They are, however, allowed to nominate coadjutors for 
appointment by the Board; and in nearly all the divisions 
this course has been adopted.. This plan brings to bear 
on the work an amount and variety of local knowledge 
which would not otherwise be available. These Committees 
vary in number from thirty or forty to seventy or eighty. 
Even this division of labour, however, is not considered suffi- 
cient to keep the work thoroughly in hand. The Parliamen- 
tary districts are again subdivided by the Committees them- 
selves, and over each of the sub-divisions a sub-committee 
is appointed. But of course the gentlemen forming this 
system of Committees cannot themselves undertake the 
house-to-house visitation. For this purpose a number of 
paid visitors are employed, generally at a salary of £80 


per annum. Each sub-committee has a certain number of 


these visitors under its more immediate control. And to 


each visitor is assigned a district consisting of several of 


the “blocks” marked on the maps prepared for the purposes 
of the educational census. Every visitor has had given to 
him a complete list of the children in his district, with 
their ages, according to the Government census of 1871. 
And this list he is expected to keep correct by entering 
all removals or accessions. All the efficient schools in his 
district are of course made known to him. And so far as 
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possible* he is to ascertain every quarter the increase or 
decrease of attendance in each. He is also to keep a 


journal which records everything calling for particular 


attention in the course of his visits, and completely accounts 
for the employment of his time. Eighty-seven of these 
visitors had been appointed up to December last. But it 
is intended to increase their number until none shall have 
more than 5,000 children under his charge, of the classes 
who usually attend public elementary schools. Women as 
well as men are employed, and, so far as experience goes, 
hitherto are found very efficient. Over the visitors for 
each division a superintendent is appointed, at a salary 
generally of £200, who acts also as clerk to the Committees. 

Such being the machinery, it is easy to understand the 
mode of action. The visitors go from house to house with 
their census lists in their hands. Their inquiries are usu- 
ally received in a friendly spirit ; though it must be con- 
fessel that in some of the lowest neighbourhoods their 
self-control is often sorely tried. The statements of parents 
as to the attendance of children at school are verified by 
visiting the school themselves. In cases of non-attendance 
without satisfactory cause, a notice is left, in effect remind- 
ing the parents that the law must be observed. Should 
that fail, information is laid before the sub-committee for 
the sub-division, who, if they think fit, order the issue of a 
second and more peremptory notice, requesting also the 
attendance of the defaulting parent before the Committee. 
If the result is still unsatisfactory, the case is reported to 
the Divisional Committee, who may order prosecution before 
a magistrate. Such a system, it is evident, might be en- 
larged so as to render an account of every child in the 
country. Something of the same kind, mutatis mutandis, 
is already at work in the great towns. Whether it will be 
necessary or desirable to cover the whole land with the 
meshes of this net to catch truant children, is a matter on 
which different opinions will be held, according to the 
amount of confidence which different people may have in 
the pure simplicity of agricultural life, or the estimates they 
may form of the comparative cost of ignorance on the one 


* This limitation is necessitated by the fact already noted, which every one 
must interpret for himself, that in some instances, though happily not in many, 
denominational schools refuse this information. 
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hand, and of such an organization on the other. Meantime, 
the practical question is, How does it work so far as it has 
gone? And not having at hand definite statistics from other 
quarters, we are again compelled to accept London as the 
sole illustration, though other towns could furnish equally 
eloquent facts. We have already seen that the Report on 
the working of the by-laws in the quarter ending at Michael- 
mas, 1872, shewed an increased average attendance through 
London of 11,311. The imperfections of a machinery only 
just started prevented the statement of figures for the pre- 
vious quarter with the same confidence in their accuracy. 
But it is estimated on good grounds that from March 4th, 
when the visitors began their work, to September 30th, the 
average of daily school attendance had been increased by 
at least 24,000. It will be granted that this is a very sub- 
stantial and gratifying result. And it is pleasing to find 
that it has been attained for the most part by mere insist- 
ance on the law, without any need for the application of its 
penalties. Parents to the number of 146 were summoned 
before magistrates. In 43 instances, however, the summons 
was withdrawn on the submission of the recusants. And 
though in all but two cases the desired result of the child’s 
attendance at school was obtained, there were only thirty- 
four fines actually inflicted. 

It will naturally be presumed that this sudden influx of 
24,000 into the vacant places of existing or newly-provided 
schools has generally been drawn from the ranks of those 
to whom the attendance of their children at school does not 
occasion any special difficulty. And this is undoubtedly 
the case. For owing to the strong and manifestly conscien- 
tious antipathy felt by a large number, perhaps we may say 
by a majority, of the London Board to free education unless 
as a relief to acknowledged paupers, in no single case has 
the school fee been remitted or paid at the present time of 
writing, except under the operation of Denison’s Act, which 
allows Boards of Guardians, if so minded, to pay school 
fees for the recipients of out-door relief. But this Act is, 
at any rate in London, almost a dead letter. And during 
the last year several of these Boards, representing some of 
the poorest districts in the metropolis, have passed formal 
resolutions objecting to adopt its provisions. We may 
fairly assume, then, that so far as the operation of the com- 
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pulsory by-laws has proceeded, it has touched only the 
upper surface of the real difficulty. The parents who have 
so readily yielded to the Divisional Committees must have 
neglected their duty formerly through mere indifference, 
through foolish indulgence of children’s whims, or through 
a premature greed to make money out of their families. 
But it is notorious that beneath this class there are those 
to whom the expenditure of a few pence in school fees must 
make all the difference between independence and pauper- 
ism ; there are those families in which the labour of children 
is at present absolutely needed to make all ends meet ; there 
are those households in which the elder girl, often not more 
than nine or ten years old, must take charge of babies in 
order that the mother may go out to work. Still more 
depressed in the social seale are the recipients of out-door 
relief, and those whose destitution, being partly occasioned, 
partly complicated, by self-indulgence, laziness and vice, 
makes the dens in which they swarm hideous scenes of 
misery, not to be exceeded, if equalled, in the wigwams of 
savages. And even beneath this lowest depth we find a 
lower still, where homeless children, worse than orphaned, 
lie crushed and ruined at the dark bases of our pretentious 
civilization, to generate the corruption which ensures a per- 
petuation of our social wrongs and woes. 

Now how do our educational resources, enriched by recent 
Acts of Parliament, meet the wants of these profoundly 
necessitons classes? This is the really “ burning question” 
for School Boards. And if they are not yet ready with a 
complete answer, they can hardly be blamed for failing to 
solve in two years a problem, the complications of which 
have heen gradually elaborated through centuries of neglect. 
All classes of children yet recognized as the proper recipi- 
ents of elementary education at the hands of the State, are 
provided for mainly by three classes of schools. There are, 
first, the public elementary schools as defined by the Act of 
1870. According to theory, these are to have sufficient 
accommodation for the overwhelming majority of these 
children, for all the poor who are in the true sense of the 
word “respectable.” Their means are of course very various, 
and fees vary accordingly ; but in no case is it supposed 
that the parent pays the whole expense of the child’s in- 
struction. As a matter of fact, even at the highest and 
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rarely charged fee of uinepence, he does not pay much more 
than half the cost of what he gets. The rest comes out of 
the taxes, supplemented by rates or subscriptions, as the 
case may be. The next class of State schools, those recog- 
nized and to some extent regulated by the Industrial Schools 
Act, is intended to provide for children in danger of falling 
into crime. The danger may be occasioned by various 
causes : as, for instance, by habitual association with crimi- 
nals ; or by an incipient step in dishonesty ; or by indivi- 
dual peculiarities, rendering the child incorrigible at home ; 
or by desertion and neglect, such as make the genuine 
“street arab.” In all such cases, children may be sent by 
a magistrate’s order to an industrial school, their board and 
education being paid for partly by the Government, and 
partly by School Boards, if so minded, or by voluntary 
subscriptions, or by contributions levied on the parents 
concerned. The Christian benevolence excited by the pur- 
pose of such schools, and the eager individual interest taken 
by voluntary managers in the welfare of the children en- 
trusted to their care, make these institutions especially 
valuable. On the other hand, it may be left undetermined 
here how far some associations of the religious zeal con- 
cerned in the management are altogether favourable to the 
best preparation of these unfortunate children for the world 
as it actually exists (to quote a clerical authority) in “the 
so-called nineteenth century.” In addition to these schools, 
under voluntary but inspected management, there are the 
reformatories for children actually convicted of crime, insti- 
tutions which may be regarded as a sort of beneficent pur- 
gatory intervening between the young sinners and perdition, 
and giving the opportunity of a return in moral health to 
the light of the upper world. These schools are of course 
under the exclusive management of Government officials. 
We may leave out of consideration workhouse schools. 
They are possibly capable of improvement, and perhaps 
ought to be incorporated more than they are with the gene- 
ral scheme of State Education. But we are considering 
the enforcement of compulsory education on the destitute 
classes outside the workhouse. 

It is obvious at a glance that in dealing with the very 
Jowest classes of children—the sleepers under Adelphi 
arches or on common stairs; the hungry-eyed prowlers 
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about markets; the little mud-larks poking about the 
Thames or the Mersey, as though bent on returning to 
primitive ascidianism,—School Boards have an admirable 
resource in the industrial schools. Nor have they been 
slow to avail themselves of it. All such schools within 
convenient reach of London are already completely filled. 
As many as 466 children have been thus rescued from the 
streets of the metropolis. And perhaps many more might 
have been, had the meshes of the law been a little closer. 
But on this my space will not allow me to dwell. There 
is another class of children referred to above, for whom in 
some instances the industrial school is the right place; I 
mean those who are incorrigibly unmanageable at home. 
If they are given to picking the pockets of parents, to run- 
ning away and staying out all night with bad company, 
and are obviously beyond all hope of parental control, on 
the borders of a criminal life, the best thing that can be 
done both for them and for their parents is to commit such 
children to an industrial school. The difficulty is, that the 
danger of their falling into crime must be such as to come 
clearly within the limits of certain cases defined by the 
law; or else the parent must himself bring a charge of 
hopeless unmanageableness. The former course is some- 
times impossible, even when the probability of the child’s 
ruin amounts to a moral certainty. And it is clear that, 
whether the parent be conscientious or careless, the obsta- 
cles in the way of the second course must be equally great : 
in the former case, from proper and natural feeling ; in the 
latter, from a pocket susceptibility often associated with 
lazy indifference. Undoubtedly the Legislature is wisely 
cautious about interfering with parental responsibility. But 
perhaps it is conceivable that the law might be brought to 
bear a little more sharply on parental neglect. Yet there 
are many cases of juvenile insubordination, which, though 
they shew considerable audacity in the defiance of all 
authority, ought not to need the expensive and, after all, 
unnatural remedy of an industrial school. One of the most 
remarkable features in the operation of School Board by- 
laws, so far as the present writer’s expericuce goes, is their 
revelation of the extent to which parental authority is often 
defied by quite young children. The Divisional Commit 
tees in London are now quite familiar with the excuse, that 
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the parent has made every effort to send the child to school, 
but that the latter positively declines to go. Nor is the 
excuse a mere pretence. It is corroborated by teachers who 
have had such children in their charge, and who, if they 
could only obtain regularity of attendance, have thought 
that patience and firmness might establish a better disci- 
pline. But these youngsters come only when it suits them, 
and in many schools they are dismissed as hopeless. Ima- 
gine a household in which the father regularly leaves home 
before the children are awake, and does not return until 
they ought to be in bed. The 1nother also goes out to work, 
an hour or two before school-time. Of course they leave 
word that master Jack, aged nine years, is to be sure and 
go to school like a good boy. But there is no one left at 
home to see that he does, except Jemima, aged eleven, who 
likewise ought to be in school, but stops at home to mind 
the baby. Jack knows a place where the streets are up for 
the laying of a tramway, and where good fun is to be had, 
especially if there are fires kindled by the men. So he lin- 
gers abvut, learning bad language instead of grammar, and 
the calculation of chances in an occasional sly game of pitch 
and toss instead of arithmetic. In a day or two the School- 
Loard visitor makes a call, and leaves a notice paper with 
Jemima. When the father returns in the evening, the 
howls of the truant Jack reveal to the neighbourhood that 
his father is endeavouring to supplement School-Board law 
by club law. Presently the boy, foaming with rage, rushes 
from the house, and his mother searches the streets for him 
till a late hour of the night, when perhaps he is brought 
home by a policeman. No one needs to be surprised that 
Jack entertains quite as strong an objection to school next 
morning as he ever did, and acts upon it even more obsti- 
nately. In such cases brute force can do nothing. What 
is wanted is moral discipline. And apart from regular 
attendance at school, that is impossible. Now these cases 
are by no means few. The present writer has in several 
instances had painful experience in seeing the despair of 
parents urged to do what, whether from misfortune or negli- 
gence, they acknowledge with shame is beyond their power. 
It is impossible to maintain that in every such instance the 
proper remedy is the industrial school. What seems to be 
required is, that School Boards should be invested with 
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summary power to arrest such children wherever found, and 
take them to school. When they are there, the atmosphere 
of order prevailing has much more influence than paternal 
“tunding” in securing discipline. 

But supposing the means indicated sufficient for the 
abandoned, the incorrigible and the disobedient, there re- 
main a very large number referred to above as trembling 
on the verge of pauperism. With these the difficulty is 
not merely—some wise men say it is not at all—the want 
of money to pay the fee, but the need of the children’s 
work to keep body and soul together, and sometimes the 
want of clothes sufficient to enable the children to attend 
school with decency. Besides these difficulties, it has been 
urged that the manners and customs of badly brought-up 
children are often such, that it is impossible to tolerate 
them in the company of respectable artizans’ children, and 
that therefore special schools must be provided for them.* 
Now it is clear that, according to the Act constituting 
them, School Boards have nothing to do with any of these 
difficulties except the first and last. They have no power 
to provide clothes or food. They cannot recognize the 
stomach, except as a fact in physiology. The good people 
of Reading, however, seem to have hit upon a mode of aid- 
ing their School Board by establishing a “destitute children’s 
aid society.” Clothes are provided by subscription, and 
stamped as the property of the society, so as to prevent 
pawning. And in connection with schools especially liable 
to invasion of the offspring of “the great unwashed,” a 
woman is paid to do the requisite cleansing. The commit- 
tee sits every week to receive applications made through 
voluntary visitors, and in case of need it seems school fees 
are paid as well. There is always a danger lest charity of 
this sort should overreach its aims. But at the same time 
there are at present few modes in which benevolent ladies 
and gentlemen could do more good than by banding them- 
selves together to facilitate, by means like those adopted in 
Reading, the attendance of destitute children at school. 





* It is impossible to help mentioning here as a significant circumstance, that 
one of the most telling speeches ever made at the London Board was one by 
Mr. Lueraft, as the recognized representative of the working classes, directly 
against this very view. He denied in the strongest terms the necessity for any 
such special provision. 
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The difficulty is of course complicated when the financial 
budget of the household calculates upon children’s work to 
make all ends meet. School Boards have in general stretched 
a point to allow children over ten, when beneficially em- 
ployed in any way, to go to school as half-timers. But 
unfortunately, however successful half-time may be at 
school, half-time at work does not bring in the requisite 


money. Besides, in some hard-driven trades like that of 


dv 


the match-box makers in the East of London, the labour of 


children under ten, and even, in direct defiance of the law, 
of infants under eight, is insisted upon as absolutely essen- 
tial to keep the whole family from starving. This necessity 
is no doubt largely exaggerated by ignorant, wrong-headed 
and lazy parents. But he must be a sanguine man who 
expects to enforce compulsory by-laws to the letter without 
throwing many poor people upon the rates. Still the work 
has to be done ; and a temporary increase in the rates would 
be better than the habituation of these growing children to 
that acquiescence in squalid misery which characterizes 
helpless ignorance. 

Whenever we are interested in a subject of which we 
discourse, we are too much in the habit of keeping our spe- 
cially pet portion of that subject to the last, whei we usu- 
ally find that our space or time is gone. It is impossible 
now to do justice to the great fee question. Tut a few words 
must be said. Given a man ina town population, getting 
from sixteen to twenty shillings a-week, having a wife and 
six children, three of the latter of school ave, is it reason- 
able to expect that such « man will readily and regularly 
set apart ninepence, or even sixpence, out of his week's 
income for school fees? He might do it, perhaps. But 
people determined on gaining practical ends do not usually 
ask what men might do; rather what, human nature being 
as it is, they actually wi// do. It is all very fine for vir- 
tuous philanthropy to go into heroics about the price of a 
glass of beer a day. But our poor dustnian or hodman is 
usel to his beer, and he is not, as a matter of fact, in the 
least degree likely to go without it. Indeed, to his mind, 
any attempt to “rob a poor man of his beer” is the essence 
of all meanness. Heroics after soup, fish, joint and entrées, 
are all very well. But heroics on bread and cold bacon cut 
with a clasp knife do not come quite so easy. Such a man 
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will make an effort to pay the fees—when he can. But if 
he feels a difficulty, his children go to school at first on 
credit ; and when that is disallowed, they stop away alto- 
gether. When wages are better and things are got out of 
the pawn-shop, the children go to school again, just when 
they have forgotten what they had learned ; only to repeat 
the same process when times are worse, or when it is found 
not convenient to go to work. ‘This is very bail, no doubt ; 
but what we ouglit to remem! er is, that if preaching could 
do the work, it would have heen done long ago. We posi- 
tively must for a while forego the pleasures of preaching 
and take to practical measures. Apply the compulsory 
by-laws, cry some; sununon the hulking fellow before ¢ 
magistrate. But he shews to the satisfaction of the magis- 
trate that his wages for six weeks past have not averaged 
ten shillings, and that he has had to “put away” many 
things to get food for his children. To inflict any penalty 
in such a case would at any rate seem harsh, even cruel ; 
and we cannot afford to set against us the feeling of the 
classes concerned. Then let us multiply peuny schools, cry 
others ; every one can afforl a penny. Perhaps; but the 
multiplication-table, so constantly illustrated in practice, 
although defectively learne! in theory, by the families of 
the poor, very soon makes the penny threepence or even 
sixpence. The intolerable irregularity which is at least one 
cause, though not the only one, of the poor results exhi- 
bited by the Reports of Iler Majesty’s Inspectors, never can 
le cured as long as the attendance of the children on Mon- 
day depends on the convenience or otherwise of sending 
the fee with them. But it is insisted that the fee is not 
the real difficulty. The need of children’s labour, the want 
of clothes, and all the list through which we have gone, are 
said to be far more formidable obstacles than the necessity 
of paying a fee. That may be; I for one am not careful to 
deny it. Still, the fee zs a difficulty in the way of wiiversal 
regularity of attendance. Are there any compensating 
advantages which justify its maintenance? A great many 
arguments used on this subject are entirely beside the 
question. We plead as a matter of emergency, on which 
the issues of national life or death depend, that the chi/dren 
of the masses, who in twenty years’ time will be a resistless 
political power, should at all hazards be taught how to use 
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their power. In reply, we are told of various benefits con- 
ferred on their parents by the exercise of virtue involved in 
paying from a penny to sixpence a week. Now, however 
edifying such a 1noral exercise may be, this is not the pur- 


pose of national elementary education. When the virtue of 


the parent has a cold fit, “our future masters,” to quote Mr. 
Lowe, are kept away from school, and will grow up so much 
the worse fitted for governing us. Surely the parents have 
quite sufficient exercises for self-denial, without asking us 
to sacrifice the future of the 1iation in order to furnish them 
with another. But then it is said, people value so much 
more whiat they pay for. There is a good deal of truth in 
this. Yet somehow it is not found that the rich middle 
classes value education the less when they yet their sous 
tauglit at the expense of some old foundation. Besides, if 
parents value inure the instruction for which they pay cash 
down, children are found to value more what they get regu- 
larly. And, I repeat, it is they who are to be considered 
more than the parents. And, indeed, the abolition of fees 
would not involve free education. It would only throw the 
duty of collecting payment on the tax-gatherer instead of 
the schoolinaster. If it is asked, Why should the middle 
classes pay for the schooling of the poor, the obvious answer 
is, that they do pay now. And the difference which would 
be made to them in the rates by the abolition of fees would 
be insiguificant, compared with the enormous benetit con- 
ferred on all classes alike by the education of the future 
voters. But there is another aspect in which the question 
has to be viewed. School Boards have already established 
a considerable number of cheap schools ; and they are ap- 
parently amazed to find that parents with good wages do 
not hesitate to take advantage of them. The “voluntary” 
schools also raise a cry that the Boards are underselling 
them and drawing away their scholars. Some aggrieved 
managers of schools with high fees appear to think it would 
be possible for Boards to adopt a sliding scale of poverty 
and fees, either charging according to parents’ wages, or 
refusing in cheap schools the children of those whose earn- 
ings are more than a certainsum. It need scarcely be said 
that the latter course is illegal; while the former would 
involve such complicated questions, that the whole staff of 
the school might spend their whole time in attempting to 
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solve them. There is, in fact, an obvious tendency to the 
equalization of fees by “levelling down.” And it is possible 
that when cheap schools are the rule, the fee will be felt to 
be a sham not worth retaining. 

The space allotted to me is, I fear, more than exhausted, 
and many a tempting theme is left utterly untouched. The 
defects of the pup il-teacher system ; the confusion, noise and 
worry occasioned by the perverse English habit of teaching 
several classes engaged on different subjects in one room ; 
the necessity for a national training college ;—each would 
demand separate treatment. I can only conclude as I began, 
with a confident expression of thie great hopes that may be 
entertained of the Elementary Education Act ; while I ven- 
ture to think that even the few facts yf experience here 
pointed out should convince us that it is open to much 
lmprovement. 

J. ALLANSON PICTON. 


V.—LETTERS OF JOHN JAMES TAYLER, B.A. 


Letters, embracing his Life, of John James Tayler, B.A., 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History and Biblical Theology, 
and Prin ipal of Manchester New College, London. Edited 
by John Hamilton Thom. In Two Volumes; with Por- 
trait. Williams and Norgate. 1872. 


THESE volumes have doubtless been so eagerly sought 
and earnestly perused by the many friends and admirers of 
the lamented writer, comprehending, probably, most of the 
readers of this Review, that an elaborate notice of them here 
may seem almost a needless labour. It is, however, a labour 
of love to call attention to some of their features, which 
those to whom they are already familiar will recognize with 
pleasure, and to do what little we can to promote a wider 
acquaintance with a character and life so full of wisdom, 
simplicity, affection, and earnest and holy aspiration. 

The editor has selected aiid arranged his materials with 
characteristic judgment, tenderness and care ; but with so 
sparing a manifestation of his own handiwork as to excite 
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a feeling of disappointment at the absence of a chain of 
narrative to link and complete the Letters; his own pen 
contributing only a concise, though most telling and sug- 
gestive Preface, aud a few brief, though appropriate and 
significant Notes. He acknowledges that “it would have 
been easy to have given in express words the external his- 
tory of his life, and to have set these Letters within little 
frames of narrative ;’* and we cannot help regretting that 
he has not done so, especially as the admirable summary 
which he proceeds to give of the impression conveyed by 
tle Letters, indicates with what skill and taste the narra- 
tive would have been introduced. 

The most numerous and valuable of the Letters, as might 
naturally be expected, are those addressed to his literary 
and professional coadjutors, the Rev. John Kenrick, the 
Rev. James Martineau, Mr. F. W. Newman and the Rev. 
J. H. Thom; but those addressed to his earliest and life- 
long friends, to his father, sisters and brother-in-law, to his 
wife, son and daughter, and to others, especially on occa- 
sions of sorrow and bereavement, are likewise full of in- 
struction and of touching interest; and it shews how he 
was appreciated by his various correspondents, that his 
letters, even from his earliest youth, should have been so 
carefully preserved. The first letters given, written at the 
early ages of fourteen and fifteen to still surviving friends 
and schvolfellows, without being in the least priggish or 
precocious, indicate remarkable powers of thought and ex- 
pression for so young a writer, and also a superior educator 
in lis excellent father. From the earliest development of 
his character, Mr. Tayler appears to have had a thoughtful, 
literary, scholarly mind, always bent on pure and worthy 
aims, without the slightest tinge of frivolity or affectation. 
It was his first intention to combine the practice of medi- 
cine with the duties of a Christian minister ; but happily 
he was led to abandon that design, and in his twenty-fourth 
year was ordained minister of the English Presbyterian 
congregation then assembling in Mosley Street, Manchester. 
In the very first winter after his settlement there, he deli- 
vered an elaborate course of lectures on English Literature, 
the projected sketch of which is given in the first of the 
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series of letters to his friend and instructor the Rev. John 
Kenrick, asking for his help and suggestions. In another 
letter to the same friend a year later, he asks for his advice 
in his classical studies, to which, with theology, he resolved 
for a time to devote himself exclusively. 

One pleasant and frequently recurring feature of the 
letters is the discriminating observation and lively descrip- 
tion of the places and people visited in his excursions for 
health and recreation. In these narrative portions there is 
always a charming clearness and repose of style, as com- 
pared with the mental strain and worry sometimes apparent 
when he is dealing with critical and speculative questions ; 
indicating the refreshment and joy with which he gave 
himself up in his summer vacations to the free contempla- 
tion of nature, society and art. In a letter to his father 
soon after his marriage, we have a pleasant account of a 
visit to the Lakes and an interview with Wordsworth, of 
whose poetry he subsequently expresses enthusiastic admi- 
ration. <At the beginning of 1832, overtures were made to 
him as to becoming the minister of the New Meeting con- 
gregation at Birmingham, where his father-in-law, Mr. 
Timothy Smith, resided ; but the warmly manifested attach- 
ment of his Manchester friends induced him to remain in 
what proved to be a most congenial sphere of work and life. 
He devoted himself to the various duties of his office with 
exemplary assiduity, combining with them classes for lite- 
rary instruction, and writing again to his friendly adviser, 
Mr. Kenrick, for references and guidance in his studies. In 
the year 1834, a characteristic trouble befel him, which is 
thus indicated in a note by the editor: 


“ At this time Mr. Tayler, jaded by overwork, fell into serious 
ill-health. In this weakened condition he attended an aggregate 
meeting at Manchester in opposition to Established Churches, 
and committed himself, rashly as he afterwards thought, to imme- 
diate action against all support of Religion by the State. An 
overpowering feeling of the practical difficulties of a course, for 
which he seemed to himself to have incurred instant responsi- 
bility, harassed his conscientiousness ; and the remonstrances, 
not always tenderly administered, of some close friends who 
distrusted the voluntary principle and the culture of Dissent, 
painfully wounded and depressed his then too sensitive spirit. 
To aid the recovery of his health, and to escape from wearying 
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and most distasteful controversy, he obtained permission from 
his devoted people to spend a year in studious retirement on the 
Continent.” * 


A letter written afterwards from Bonn to his friend Dr. 
Hutton, is painfully affecting from his excessive self-reproach 
and humiliation in the retrospect of what was, at 1ost, only 
a somewhat precipitate error of judgment ; but it strikingly, 
even if morbidly, manifests the tenderness and sensitiveness 
of his conscience. His residence abroad, however, and the 
opportunity of pursuing literary and theological studies at 
the Universities of Gottingen and Bonn, gave an increased 
richness of culture and an onward movement to his mind 
for the remainder of his life. Some interesting and instruc- 
tive letters are given which he wrote, during his residence 
in Germany, to his Mosley Street congregation and also to 
his friend Mr. Kenrick, from which, however, our limits 
will not permit us to quote. 

From a letter to bis wife’s brother-in-law, Mr. W. J. 
Sturch, on the death of his father, dated Sept. 19, 1838, we 
extract the following passage, as a just and kindly tribute 
to Priestley and his followers, towards whose forin of faith 
Mr. Tayler sometimes manifested, we think, an excessive 
repugnance, perhaps not duly considering that on the same 
principle on which he himself constantly clung to a few 
central and fundamental convictions dee} below all specu- 
lative forms, so the upholders of a philosophy which was 
distasteful to his conceptions might le animated and sus- 
tained hy an equally devout trust in a Fatherly God, and 
an equally assured hope of a heavenly inheritance. 

“Your father’s opinions were formed, and his views of life 
were set, under the influence of that reasoning and analytical 
spirit, which so remarkably characterized the inquiring and free- 
thinking men of the close of the last century, and which rendered 
such immense service to society by exposing the hollowness of 
consecrated errors, and bringing great fundamental principles into 
view. It has sometimes appeared to me that the errors of these 
excellent men, the pioneers in the great and sacred cause of truth 
and liberty, consisted in their taking into view only one side of 
human nature—the argumentative and intellectual—without 
making due provision in their theories of society, government 
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and education, for another which as essentially belongs to it, the 
sentimental and imaginative. But the error, if it be one, as [ 
think it is, was forced upon them by the necessities and tenden- 
cies of the times in which they lived. They followed the lights 
which Jay before them fearlessly and conscientiously, and in so 
doing they developed truths and principles which would never 
else have been known. It is no dishonour to them that they 
only did the proper work of their day and generation ; and that 
others, coming after them and profiting by their inquiries and 
instructions, have leen able to perceive that they left out, or did 
not develope with sufficient prominence, some considerations 
which experience has shewn to be of immense importance to the 
well-being of mankind,—and who, with the example of the last 
half-century before them, can clearly discern that some things are 
incapable of a logical demonstration which yet have a deep foun- 
dation in our nature, and are essential to the virtue and happi- 
ness of the great mass of human beings. ‘This is the view I 
delight to take of the connection and mutual dependence of 
human gené¢rations. Each contributes its quota of good in the 
great scheme of Providence. No generation, as no individual, is 
in itself all-sufficient or furnishes all the elements of perfect 
wisdom. We make up by our union what we cannot singly 
supply. For my part, instead of being displeased with those who 
take different views of important questions from myself, I rejoice 
that there are selected instruments for accomplishing all the great 
functions of Providence. I love and honour all who work out 
with sincerity and earnestness their own deep convictions of what 
they believe to be right and true. Nay, when I think of the 
truthfulness, the moral courage, the single-mindedness, the pur- 
suit of truth and knowledge under the greatest difficulties, which 
distinguished so many of the worthies of the generation which 
has so nearly passed away, I feel respect, gratitude and venera- 
tion absorb every other emotion, and can only pray that we who 
survive them may as faithfully sustain the responsibilities of our 
generation, as they did of theirs.”* 

The following passage from a letter to the editor, Febru- 
ary, 1841, is au example of Mr. Tayler’s candid and inquir- 
ing spirit : 

“Tt seems to me impossible to over-estimate the services of 
Paul to Christianity. But for him, it might have remained a 
Jewish sect. Yet 1 cannot persuade myself that his theology, 
fairly interpreted, is identical with the religious philosophy 
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preached and taught by Unitarians, e.g. Dr. Channing. Where 
are we to draw the line between what is, and what is not, essen- 
tial to Christianity? Every sect does virtually determine this 
question by its own dogmatic views ; but this is a most arbitrary 
and unsatisfactory mode of proceeding; and till some nearer 
approach has been made to the establishment of fundamental 
principles of interpretation—to which all must recur for a final 
decision, I see no possible limit to theological controversy. How 
can any branch of inquiry advance, in which the data and funda- 
mental axioms are left so perfectly vague and uncertain? The 
difficulty lies deeper than the precepts of Hermeneutic works 
ever reach. If Christianity be a development of great principles 
under Providence—may we not consider all those views to be 
comprehended in the original design of it, which flow by natural 
evolution, with the growth of the human mind, and by fair de- 
duction from these principles—and reject, as the mere form in 
which they were originally clothed, to fit them to the actual state 
of the world, some articles even of the Apostle’s own sincere 
belief, for which his divine authority is often quoted? At the 
same time, when we consider the nature of some of the Apostle’s 
views—some of those which produced the strongest impression 
on the infant Churches—it must be admitted to be very difficult 
to say, what are and what are not fundamentals—what is the 
spirit and what is the mere form. Using the Scriptures, as is 
common even with Unitarians, I do not say Church Orthodoxy 
would be fairly deduced from them, but neither do I think would 
Unitarianism.”* 


The following pleasant specimen of his narrative style 
occurs in a letter to his daughter, who was completing her 
education in Liverpool, April, 1845: 

“To one who like myself has been reading much about the 
old Puritans and early Nonconformists, Dr. Williams’s Library 
is really a very interesting place. The walls are hung with ori- 
ginal portraits of these old worthies, with their successors of 
eminence in the Dissenting ministry in London and its neigh- 
bourhood down to the present day—and it is curious to mark 
not only the change of costume, but the gradual softening of the 
features and expression, as the harshness of the old Calvinistic 
systems gave way to milder and more cheerful views of religion. 
Among the rest is a portrait of Sir John Oldcastle, an old Lol- 
lard chief, the reputed companion of Henry V., when Prince of 
Wales, and the original historical personage out of which Shake- 
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speare is said to have elaborated his Falstaff. This can hardly, 
I should think, be an original picture; but the sternness of 
feature it exhibits better comports with the character of a reli- 
gious reformer than with that of a boon companion of a wild and 
headstrong prince. But there is another picture in the same 
collection, which is extremely interesting and beautiful—the 
portrait of Baxter. The head is wonderfully characteristic, full 
of a thoughtful earnestness, tempered with benignity, and the 
painting is rich with that mellowed darkness of tone which we 
sometimes see in old paintings. ..... In travelling all night one 
has an opportunity of seeing some things which our artificial 
habits and late hours usually conceal from us. What exquisite 
beauties there are in this Universe of which we know nothing! 
Nothing could be more lovely than.the breaking of the dawn in 
long flakes of quiet light all along the eastern horizon—beneath 
which the hills exhibited the softest, richest purple—and this 
effect was heightened by the beautiful apparition of the crescent 
moon, looking, as one may say, unearthly pale amidst the kindling 
glow of the morning.” * 

We can only refer to the admirable letters of affectionate 
counsel to his son as to his studies at University College.+ 
All young ministers may read with much advantage a letter 
to the Rev. W. H. Herford? as to his experience of the best 
mode of instructing young children in religion. We are 
compelled to omit a passage which we had marked for 
quotation, in a letter to the Rev. James Martineau (Oct. 14, 
1847), indicating Mr. Tayler’s position in regard to philoso- 
phical speculations.§ 

In one or two instances we cannot help regretting that 
the editor has admitted matter which tenderness for the 
memory of the departed might have led him to withhold: 
criticism on an opponent, which it was perfectly natural for 
Mr. Tayler to express in the freedom of private correspond- 
ence, but which he himself would have been the last to 
wish to become the means of causing pain to others by 
posthumous publication. 

There is a thoughtful and admirable letter to Mr. Marti- 
neau (January, 1849), to which we can only thus refer, on 
a proposed course of lectures on the Grounds and Principles 
of Christian Faith and Worship, as a supplement to the 
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course on the History of Christianity.* A letter to Mr. 
Newman (February, 1849) gives an admirable criticism of 
Macaulay’s History. It concludes thus: 

“QOne very delightful reflection remains with me from his 
book—what an immense improvement we have made in political 
morality since the days of the Stuarts! Such perfidy and venal- 
ity, combined with such grossness and ferocity, one can scarcely 
imagine at this day. On the whole, I think the reigns of Charles 
and James the Second the foulest and vilest in our national 
annals. As far as the Government is concerned, there is not 
one redeeming feature. Iam visionary enough to be haunted 
by a perpetual regret for the short glimpse of a better state of 
things just opened on our national prospects by the noble aims 
and comprehensive spirit of that greatest of all our rulers— 
Cromwell.” + 

We very unwillingly omit passages, which we had marked 
for quotation, in a letter to the same correspondent on his 
“Phases of Faith” (June, 1850),+ presenting a beautiful 
combination of thoughtful reflection and friendly sympathy. 
The following passage, in a letter to the same correspondent 
(February, 1851), is somewhat comforting to less diligent 
and persevering students than the writer: 

“T used at one time to hold in a kind of reverential awe the 
thorough and solid learning of the Germans ; and perhaps after 
all there is no learning of the present day like theirs. But even 
they are not always to be trusted. They copy from one another. 
They are too fond of making out a case—and too fond also of 
making new books out of old materials. As one vets older, one 
gets weary of many books. One longs for classical works in 
every line, studied with an independent judgment for oneself. If 
a few classics (I use the word in reference to matter and treat- 
ment, not merely to style) be thoroughly mastered, and their 
essence wrought into the convictions of one’s own mind, I think 
we may dispense with a great amount of second-rate literature, 
and save a vast deal of time and weariness. Often of late, when 
I have been toiling through a long, heavy German work, I have 
been inclined to ask myself, whether the result of ideas bore any 
fair proportion to the vast sea of words through which it was 
necessary to wade.” § 

We must pass over much interesting matter, including a 
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most useful and judicious letter to the Rev. A. W. Worth- 
ington on a minister's pastoral duties, and a feeling letter 
to the Rev. J. H. Thom in reference to his own projected 
removal to London. The first volume closes with the beau- 
tiful and affecting letters of farewell to his congregation and 
its younger members on quitting Manchester for London, 
September, 1853, with an extract from their almost equally 
touching reply. 

In the second volume, we can only refer our readers to a 
letter to Mr. H. Crabb Robinson,* as a scholarly investiga- 
tion of the derivation of the word “ Mass,” whether from the 
Latin “ Missa” or from the Teutonic “ Messen,” or whether 
the two roots may not have coalesced in the formation of 
the same word. Next comes a graphic description, in a 
letter to his brother-in-law, the Rev. B. Carpenter, of a visit 
to Geneva and its neighbourhood in September, 1854, from 
which we make the fellowing brief extract : 

“T saw Dr. Cheneviére, the Principal of the Academy, a 
zealous liberal, approaching, I believe, in his opinions, the Uni- 
tarianism of the old school. He received me very cordially, and 
did not at all disguise his utter dislike of Calvin, though teach- 
ing in the chair which Calvin himself once filled. As for Calvin, 
he said to me, ‘if you did not think with him in religious mat- 
ters, il vous brulerait. Ce west pas aimable, cela.’ He is, | could 
perceive, a very sharp controversialist. I was more drawn towards 
M. Cellerier, a retired professor and minister, author of the two 
sermons published in Beard’s volume, and of the Introduction to 
the Old Testament, translated by Wreford—a charming old man, 
the very image of Christian sweetness and benignity, living in a 
delightful country-house in the midst of a garden, with a very 
amiable wife and daughter.” + 

Then follow most touching letters to several friends in 
reference to the deepest sorrow of his life, the premature 
death of his only and much-loved son, a young man of the 
highest promise ; all shewing that the consoling faith which 
he commended so feelingly to others, he was able to appro- 
priate for himself. They seem almost too sacred for repro- 
duction, if not for publication ; but the lesson conveyed is 
so precious, that we venture to extract what follows from a 
letter to the Rev. J. H. Thom at Rome, dated London, Feb. 
12th, 1855. 
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“When the physician communicated to me what was the 
nature of his disease, and what must almost inevitably be its 
issue, I felt a chill come over my heart, which I shall never for- 
get; I felt that the hand of Providence had struck me in my 
weakest and my tenderest part, and that the colour was taken at 
once out of the whole prospect of my future life. And so I still 
feel ; the future of this world lies pale and colourless before me ; 
I cannot kindle it again with its former brightness. Yet you 
must not suppose, dear friend, that I repine or am unfit for work. 
But one thing remains for me now, to fulfil as faithfully and 
energetically as I am able, the duties which remain for me in 
this life—to strive to live more entirely to God and to all pure 
and noble objects, to promote and secure the happiness of those 
whom He has still left to me—and to look forward to and pre- 
pare for that solemn, but as I hope and trust, blessed and glo- 
rious future which awaits us after death. I cannot tell you what 
a redoubled interest that future life has acquired to me. I feel as 
though there must be a future home, were it only to meet the 
requirements of our moral nature—to fulfil the promise which 
God whispers in the depths of our hearts, when our hearts are 
the least carnal, worldly and selfish. It is then, if ever, that 
God speaks to us: and God must be veracious. I have trust 
indeed, intense trust—in the simple word of Christ ; but that 
word speaks what I find in myself, and if it did not, my trust in 
it could not be so strong. At this moment, writing to a dear 
friend to whom I wish te open my whole heart, and when I am 
far too sad and too serious to play with common-places— I feel 
that one prospect of the renewal of our intercourse in some future 
state of being, with the beloved kindred and friends—the parents 
and the children—who have passed before us into it, to be the 
very greatest happiness and the most powerful incentive to vir- 
tuous activity, which I am able to conceive, or which can possi- 
bly be offered to me, ere 1am myself called to face the great 
reality of death ; and the loss of it (which, however, seems to me 
impossible without the loss of my own conscious and reflective 
being) would, as I now feel, involve my present existence in 
thicker than Cimmerian darkness.” * 


He proceeds to express his utter alienation from the 
religious philosophy of Dr. Priestley, which he thinks must 
have led to the extinction of Unitarianism in this country 
altogether as a form of religion, had it not been for Dr. 
Channing and the American school. He then adds: 
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“TI cannot but think, that a true religious philosophy based 
on a sound and comprehensive psychology, is a work yet to be 
accomplished ; and that, whenever it is, it must take up and 
assume as its basis, the universal truths, the indestructible reli- 
gious instincts, of the soul of man. In the meanwhile, my own 
reliance is firm on the voice within, confirmed by the still dis- 
tineter and more authoritative voice of Christ, and the wonder- 
fully profound impression left in some mysterious way on the 
minds of His immediate followers, that He was indeed risen from 
the dead.” * 

In the summer of the same year he visited Normandy, 
and spent some weeks in studious retirement at Avranches, 
whence we have two deeply interesting and charmingly 
descriptive letters to Mr. Kenrick and Mr. B. Carpenter. 
The following expression of touching sympathy occurs in a 
letter of October in the same year to Mrs. Schunck, of 
Manchester, on the death of her daugliter : 


“Allow me one remark, my old and dearly valued friend, 
which my own bitter experience suggests. I have no doubt you 
will prove its truth as I have done. There is ever a fund of 
religious trust and hope latent in the soul—especially where life 
has been religiously spent. By a merciful provision, we find 
this trust—this hope—comes out with new force and vividness 
under the pressure of aftliction. What were mere beliefs before, 
become certainties and realities now. We never perhaps doubted 
that there was a God—and that He was our Father ; but never 
do we feel] Him so near, so intimately present to our inmost 
hearts—the one great reality of our existence—sustaining us on 
His merciful arm, and speaking to us audibly with His kind, 
paternal voice—as when every earthly support is taken away, 
and the voices we have most loved to hear, are mute. If I might 
speak from my own heart to comfort yours—and this is the true 
sympathy of friendship—I could say, that although the hope of 
another and a higher life ever formed from my earliest years a 
part of my creed—yet it never was so clear a certainty—so in- 
tense a reality—mingling, I can truly say, in the daily current 


of my deepest thoughts, as it has become since sorrow made it a 
spiritual necessity to me. I want no arguments now ; they all 
seem to me poor and insufficient for so grand a theme. I could 


not live without the belief. God has made it a part of my daily 
life, and I cannot disjoin it from myself. 
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‘Du hast Unsterblichkeit im Sinn ; 
Kannst du uns deine Griinde nennen ? 
Gar wohl! Der Hauptgrund liegt darin, 
Dass wir sie nicht entbehren kinnen.’”* 


Then comes an admirable and deeply interesting letter of 
wise and fatherly counsel, addressed “To a Young Friend 
under Depression,” strongly urging practical work, apart 
from self, as the only efficient remedy, combined with beau- 
tiful religious considerations. Passing over some letters 
respecting a dissenting minority of the College Trustees, 
and his arrangement of lectures in conjunction with Mr. 
Martineau, we arrive at another lively and interesting letter 
to Mr. Kenrick, written from Kiel, where Mr. Tayler spent 
his summer vacation in 1857; from which, however, want 
of space forbids us to quote. Then comes an excellent letter 
to Mr. Corkran, one of the Ministers to the Poor in London, 
suggesting a monthly meeting for discussing practical reli- 
gious questions, in which the College students might be 
encouraged to take part. We wish we could make room 
for portions of a most discriminating and characteristic letter 
to his successor at Upper Brook Street church, the Rev. 
J. H. Hutton, dated February, 1858, criticising the respect- 
ive positions of Mr. Maurice and Mr. Newman. We can only 
urge our readers to study the whole letter for themselves.+ 
We must simply refer also to a deeply interesting state- 
ment of his aspirations for the future of Manchester New 
College, in a letter to Mr. Martineau, dated Harzburg, near 
Brunswic k, August, 1858.+ 

Then follows a long and delightful letter to Mr. Kenrick, 
descriptive of the scenery of the Harz, and of a visit to Jena 
on occasion of the third centenary of the foundation of its 
University ; followed by a shorter one (Sept. 10, 1858) on 
the death of his “ venerated friend and instructor,” the Rev. 
Charles Wellbeloved, Mr. Kenrick’s father-in-law. Passing 
over one of his pleasant letters to Mr. Crabb Robinson ; a 
beautifully characteristic letter of sympathy to his early 
friend, Mr. Samuel Robinson, on the death of. his wife; a 
deeply affectionate letter to Mr. Martineau on becoming 
co-pastor with him of the Little Portland Street church ; 
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and a letter of kind and appropriate sympathy to Mrs. Rob- 
berds @n the death of her venerable father, the Rev. William 
Turner, in his 98th year; we come to a delightful letter to 
Mr. Martineau, dated Gale Cottage, Keswick, August, 1859, 
from which we should like to quote, but want of space 
again compels us to forbear. From a letter to Mr. Newman, 
dated August 26, after the conclusion of the Italian war, we 
give the following brief extract in reference to the French 
Emperor : 

“T confess, 1 am one of those who look on Louis Napoleon 
with a distrust and aversion almost amounting to abhorrence. 
He attains his ends by profound dissimulation and unscrupulous 
perfidy. No doubt, he possesses remarkable mental powers ; but 
when a man is reckless about his means—has clear and cool 
intellect without any conscience or any heart—immediate suc- 
cess is more within his reach, of necessity, than with men who 
are restrained even imperfectly by moral scruples. His career 
has been that of a successful adventurer ; and on such a basis I 
cannot believe that his fortunes will endure.” 


We quote a few sentences from a letter to Mr. Thom, 
dated September, 1859, after referring to the Rev. J. H. 
Hutton’s letter of resignation to the Upper Brook Street 
congregation. 

“T could not with satisfaction ulitually attend services where 
proper worship is offered to any being but the Supreme Father, 
the God whom Jesus hims¢ If worshipped and prayed to; and 
here the whole of Scripture and the ecclesiastical usage of at 
least two centuries and a half are, I think, clearly on my side. . . 

I have long been convinced that it is the simple recognition of 
the Divine in the humanity of Jesus Christ, however arrived at, 
moulding the heart and will through the deep spiritual sympathy 
of faith and love into oneness with Himself, which is the main 
thing, and not any intellectual conclusion produced or producible 
by what are called Evidences. I do not believe that the Evi- 
dences ever ¢e//, till the inner man is previously touched and 
already won by a deep feeling of spiritual want... .. It is the 
want of this broader and more genial view of Christianity, which 
keeps, I think, many good men from carrying out their naturally 
liberal tendencies to their full and legitimate extent... . I think 
we make too much potter about a name. Let us in our Acade 
nical Institutions, in the constitution of our Churches, and in 
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our theological recognition of one another, keep true to the broad 
principle of our Presbyterian forefathers, and the name by which 
we are de fucto known will right itself; it will either die away 
and be succeeded, through the natural working of events, by 
another and more appropriate one, or the old name will itself 
expand into a broader and nobler significance. All names are 
to a certain extent inadequate and inappropriate. But usage and 
long possession partially rectify the evil. Any deliberate attempt 
to suppress a name already in wide circulation, and artificially 
to substitute another, which must be coined for the occasion, 
would do more harm than good, and expose us to more suspicion 
and ridicule than ever.” * 

We must content ourselves with a simple reference to a 
long and valuable letter to the same friend, dated April, 
1860, on the religious value of the proper humanity of 
Christ, in acknowledgement of Mr. Thom’s volume, “The 
Revelation of God and Man in Christ.”*+ 

In the course of this year, Mr. Tayler had an attack of 
severe illness, and at the close resigned his office as one of 
the ministers of Little Portland Street church ; and in the 
following year removed from Woburn Square to Hampstead, 
for greater quiet and purer air. Here he resumed his stu- 
dies with unabated zest. In a scholarly letter to Mr. Ken- 
rick, dated August, 1861, after mentioning his study of 
Eusebius and German grammatical works, in preparation 
for the coming session, we have the following suggestive 
passage : 

“ How different is the present mode of teaching the dead lan- 
guages from what was usual when we were young! It is like a 
new study ; such minute attention to the value and affinities of 
letters, to accentuation and the laws of derivation and combina- 
tion! To read and write correctly with a due observation of 
quantity, was the old measure of scholarship. The present mode 
of study is infinitely nobler and more interesting ; but it some- 
times occurs to me as a doubt whether, with the numberless 
questions that have to be attended to in the modern philology, 
we shall ever again witness such a range of scholarship and so 
firm a grasp of the practice of a language, as distinguished the 
great scholars of former generations. Of this I am convinced, 
that constant and varied reading must go along with the know- 
ledge of grammatical rules, even the best established, to secure 
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any proficiency. Like a true "Ox«pabjc, I practise double trans- 
lation on Plato every morning. I comfort myself with the 
reflection of old Cato, ‘Senem fieri quotidie aliquid addiscentem.’ 
I have been put up to these exercises by reading since the vaca- 
tion Bentley's Correspondence, which was a legacy to me from 
Mr. Kentish’s library—and over again, what I had not read for 
years, Porson’s preface and supplement to the Hecuba. What 
marvellous men these were! Yet their example serves rather to 
deter than to excite. Ordinary men must be content to learn 
from them, without attempting even at a vast distance to imitate 
them. It requires their strength of brain to carry their weight 
of learning! And what rubbish they must have held with much 
that was precious! <A feebler mind would be buried under the 
load. It is a comfort, therefore, to have a definite, useful object 
in view, and to use such learning as we can acquire and hold, 
for more effectually attaining that. The words of the old Book 
occur most opportunely to the mind; ‘ Wisdom is the principal 
thing; therefore get wisdom; and with all thy getting, get 
understanding.’” * 

Then come letters pleasantly descriptive of a journey 
through Wales in September, 1862, addressed to his wife, 
whom he was soon to lose; and the next letters (with the 
exception of one to Mr. Wicksteed, referring to a controversy 
with Dr. Montgomery, of Belfast, as to the bodily resurrec- 
tion of Christ) refer to his bereavement with characteristic 
and most touching tenderness. There is also a long and 
thoughtful letter to Sir Charles Lyell on questions affecting 
religious faith. In the summer of 1862, he travelled with 
his daughter in Germany, spending some time in the Thii- 
ringer Wald, and visiting Leipsic and Dresden ; and several 
delightfui letters are given, addressed to Mr. Martineau, 
Mr. Crabb Robinson and Mr. Thom. The last gives an 
interesting account of an interview with Tischendorf, and 
pleasantly describes his life in Dresden. In a letter to Mr. 
Kenrick (November, 1862), we find the following remark 
on University College : 

“T am sorry to say the classes of University College are un- 
usually small this Session. There is some reason to fear, that 
the mischievously radical policy of the University of London in 
dispensing with the necessity of a regular College course for 
taking a degree, which, you recollect, we did all we could to pre- 
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vent by petitioning against it—is now beginning to tell injuri- 
ously on the College. Iam told, advertisements may now con- 
stantly be seen in the papers of men who undertake to prepare, 
in other words to cram, youths for an University Degree. Good 
old York, adhering to the traditions of our learned forefathers, 
was far wiser in her system ; she gave to her alumni at least the 
aim and spirit of scholarship. Even now Manchester New Col- 


lege and University College are among the most conservative of 


the Institutions connected with the University of London—more 
so than King’s College. I look more and more to the old 
Universities for preserving the true scholarship of England.”* 


An admirably discriminating letter to the same corre- 
spondent follows (February, 1863), on Dr. Colenso, Dean 
Stanley, and Sir Charles Lyell’s Antiquity of Man. We 
must restrict ourselves to the concluding sentences. 

“T cannot comprehend growth and development, especially if 
orderly and progressive, apart from mind, apart from God. There- 
fore my faith is not disturbed by the possibility of such a theory 
as Darwin’s being shewn ultimately to be true. A mighty mys- 
tery, which religion only can solve, still remains behind ; and I 
feel strongly with Lyell himself (p. 505) that ‘it is the order of 
the phenomena, and not their cause, which we are able to refer 
to the usual course of nature.’” + 


A letter to Mr. Martineau from the neighbourhood of 
Barnard Castle, August, 1863, is characterized by the usual 
charming description and thoughtful observation. He was 
much interested also in a small society of Unitarian Chris- 
tians at Barnard Castle, then ministered to by Mr. George 
Brown, a local barrister brought up among the Wesleyan 
Methodists, to whose posthumous Sermons he subsequently 
wrote a Preface. From another letter to the same corre- 
spondent, written after studying Zeller’s learned and elabo- 
rate work on the Acts of the Apostles, we have the follow- 
ing admission in favour of plain old Dr. Paley, with which 
many English readers will heartily sympathize : 

“ Paley’s learning and criticism are not to be compared for one 
moment with the profundity of Zeller’s, and his spiritual philo- 
sophy is not mine—but I must confess it is rather a relief to 
exchange the long involved periods, the minutely subtle refer- 
ences, and the thoroughness to weariness—of some five or six 
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hundred closely printed pages of German learning, for the clear 
and simple style, the broad and luminous statement, and the 
practical common sense of a mind so completely English as Paley’s. 
Do I shock you by this confession? Perhaps it is wrung from 
me in the weakness of mental fatigue.’’* 


In the same letter, after referring to a bequest of £100 
to Mancliester New College from Miss Gifford, he utters 
the following significant prophecy as to the ultimate desti- 
nation of the College : 

“T regard with much satisfaction the accumulation of bequests 
to our Alma Mater, and hope it will be the policy of the Com- 
mittee to let them accumulate and be well invested ; because— 
though it will not be in my time, and I should regard any pre- 
cipitate forestalling of such a result, positively mischievous and 
likely to retard rather than advance the cause of true religious 
liberty—I hold it be nearly inevitable in the course of future 
events, that our dear old College with its accumulated memories 
of Warrington, York, Manchester, and London, will become 
ultimately an independent foundation in one of our ancient seats 
of learning.” t 


In the autumn of 1864, Mr. Tayler and his daughter 
visited the Tyrol and the North of Italy, including Venice, 
and short but graphic extracts are given from letters to 
several friends, especially one to Mr. Kenrick on the classi- 
cal associations of the Lago di Garda and Verona. An 
interesting letter to the same correspondent follows, the 
beginning of which discusses the origin and proper import 
of the term “Son of Man” in the New Testament. We 
may here remark that in this and many other places the 
reader feels how much it would add to and complete the 
interest of these Letters, if he could read also the other side 
of the correspondence. <A letter to Mr. Martineau from 
Weissbad, Appenzell, September, 1865, after some deserip- 
tion of the journey and scenery, and of the studies he was 
pursuing, contains a thoughtful and earnest consideration 
of the relations of free inquiry and religious faith, in con- 
nection with the Unitarian Association and the projected 
Free Christian Union. We must quote the following preg- 
naut sentences : 
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“The more I read and think and observe, the more I become 
attached to Christianity—by which I mean the living spirit of 
self-sacrificing love and unreserved devotedness to God in which 
Christ and his Apostles lived and taught, as distinguishable from 
the mere forms in which their thought and consciousness clothed 
itself. I see nothing to take its place for the mass of human 
beings. It is to me the greatest of all the traditions which the 
past has bequeathed to us. In the life of Jesus Christ, and in 
the inextinguishable beliefs which have sprung phoenix-like out 
of his death, and shot a new light and heat through humanity 
I recognize the greatest fact in all history—mysterious and un- 
searchable in much that accompanies it, but evidently to me the 
birth-throe of a new spiritual development of our race, which 
has yet to work out its unexhausted results. My faith in the 
spiritual of Christianity—in the spirit which made Jesus and 
Paul what they were, and in its adaptation to the deepest wants 
of our deepest nature—grows with my lengthening experience 
and with my closer observation of myself and others ; and I can 
say with truth has continually risen, the more freely and fear- 


lessly I have examined the historical documents and witnesses of 


Christianity. Free outward search has been the aliment with 
me of deeper inward faith. The spirit of Christ having been 
once revealed to me, I feel it in itself so true, so real, so healing, 
that it can never go from me again, while I continue what I am. 
So that, to take the extremest of all cases, were the Scriptures 
to perish, or to prove (what I hold to be impossible) a mere 
legendary dream—in hope, in trust, in my view of God and my 
fellow-men, in earnest however often unavailing endeavour—I 


should still be a Christian. Now it is this posit ire element of 


Christian faith (reduced almost to nihilism by unfruitful word- 
controversy) which we must strive to bring out clearly and strongly, 
and infuse into men’s minds, as the only thing worth contending 
for—the only thing that can endure as a permanent and opera- 
tive Christianity in the world ; and we must try to make them 
see, that this /iring element—not the caput mortuum of old 
creeds—is more richly developed, is more freely evolved, and 
imbued with new force and vitality—not crushed, enfeebled and 
annihilated —by critical inquiry, in other words, by historical 
and philological science, honestly and reverently applied. Free 
inquiry is a condition, not a principle. It can never itself be 
the bond of a religious life. Sought or rested in as an end, it 
can only lead to weakness and dissolution, and the strife of irre- 
sponsible self-will. We must exhibit therefore some positive 
vital principle, which free inquiry is properly used in more fully 
endeavouring to attain—some principle which will command and 
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subdue the heart and the life, and unite men to each other in a 
bond of vital sympathy.” * 

A letter to one of his successors at Upper Brook Street 
church, the Rev. W. H. Herford (January, 1866), contains 
some excellent hints as to the religious training of the 
young, and as to the utility of general classes in connection 
with a minister's other duties. In the autumn of 1866, 
Mr. Tayler travelled with his daughter into Switzerland, 
and, at the age of sixty-nine, ascended the Eggischhorn, 
which he vividly describes in a letter to Mr. Kenrick. In 
a letter to Mr. Newman, February, 1867, after speaking 
feelingly of the death of his kind old friend, Mr. Crabb 
Robinson, and discussing the condition of University Col- 
lege and some symptoms of progress in liberal thought, he 
thus concludes : 

“T sympathize heartily, dear friend, in all your generous hopes 
for the human race. But some things distress and alarm me. I 
do not like to see France and Germany gathering together such 
enormous masses of military force. What may be the ultimate 
bearing of Prussia’s ascendancy on Liberty I do not yet clearly 
see. For our own country, its vast material prosperity alarms 
me. Intense poverty keeps pace with it ; and the feverish lust 
of wealth and high place which pervades all classes, corrupts our 
commercial morality, and is subverting the ancient simplicity and 
probity of the manners of our middle class. But 1 will not croak 
—but with you live in hope.” t+ 

In the autumn of this year, Mr. Tayler and his daughter 
spent some time on the slope of the Taunus, near Frankfort, 
of which we have a description in a letter to Mr. Martineau, 
together with some interesting literary criticism. The edi- 
tor here supplies a note referring to Mr. Tayler’s visit to 
Belgium and Holland later in the same year, one result of 
which was a paper in the Theological Review of January, 
1868. Then follows an interesting and thoughtful letter to 
the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter on the importance of the two 
great ordinances of the Christian Church, Baptism and the 
Lord's Supper, with suggestions as to rendering the latter 
rite more vital and impressive. Then, February, 1868, a 
beautiful letter of Christian sympathy to his old friend Mrs. 
Rathbone, of Greenbank, Liverpool, on the death of her 
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excellent husband. Passing over a letter to Mr. Kenrick in 
April, and one to Mr. Newman in July of the same year, in 
the latter of which he again expresses his distrust of Louis 
Nupoleon, we come to a letter to Mr. Martineau in August, 
written from the neighbourhood of Baireuth, in the Franco- 
nian Switzerland, on his way to Transylvania, pleasantly 
describing his journey, and giving an interesting criticism 
on Chevalier and Madame Bunsen, remarking also on the 
great rarity of the critical faculty. We must find room for 
the following brief extract from the close: 

“T thank God for having been born and bred in a Church 
which has never made anything fundamental in Christianity but 
the spirit of Christ himself—personal holiness, self-consecration 
to a divine and imperishable life, manifested in the love of God 
and Man. I consider Baxter to have been the first who intro- 
duced the essence of this grand faith, as the bond of all true 
Church life, into this country ; and I look on our Presbyterian 
forefathers, not excluding Priestley and Price, with Dr. Chan- 
ning and yourself, as his genuine and consistent followers—only 
developing the germs which he left behind him. I rejoice in my 
ecclesiastical lineage and relationship, and would not exchange 
it for any other that I know. I only wish our people, who have 
been choked with half-learned doctrine at second-hand, could be 
taught to estimate it at its true value.” * 

Then comes a most interesting descriptive letter to Mr. 
Kenrick from Transylvania, in September, which we must 
simply refer to, remindiug our readers that a Narrative of 
his Visit to the Unitarian Churches there, appeared in the 
Theological Review, January, 1869. Then follow a letter 
to Mr. Thom on the Free Christian Union, November, 
1868, and one to Mr. Newman on the Permissive Bill, and 
on the Church and State question, January, 1869. After 
a brief but touching tribute to the memory of another of 
his old friends, Mrs. Robberds, of Manghester, in a letter to 
her daughter, we come to a letter to Mr. Kenrick in Feb- 
ruary, chiefly on the proposed fresco-painting in memory of 
Mr. Crabb Robinson in University Hall, but at the end 
expressing a wish that our rising ministers were more 
generally men of good birth and breeding. 


“There is something in the hereditary influence of culture 
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and refinement—as if it was bred as it were in the bone—which 
we observe no mere cleverness or success in study can ever 
entirely replace.—I look back with great respect and reverence 
on the old Nonconformist ministers of the past and preceding 
generations,—cultured, courteous, and of good social position, 
whose influence on their contemporaries was of the most refined 
and elevating kind. I hope that type of character will not en- 
tirely go out among us. But the Broad Churchmen, who think 
and feel very much as they did on all great social questions, but 
who remain very quietly where they are—are now to a very 
large extent superseding their peculiar influence—and not alto- 
gether in the healthiest way.’’* 


After a short letter to Professor Schulten of Leyden, 
March, 1869, we come to the last letter, written on behalf 
of the Officers and Committee of the Free Christian Union, 
to the Rev. Athanase Coquerel, of Paris, inviting him to 
deliver a discourse at the religious service on occasion of the 
meeting of the Association to be held in London. The 
letter is marked by the appropriateness, taste and elegance 
characteristic of the writer, concluding thus: 

“Your mastery of two languages, and the mingling of French 
and English blood in your veins, marks you out as specially 
fitted to inaugurate the commencement of a truly Catholic Church, 
recognising the brotherhood of the whole human race, irrespec- 
tive of all national distinctions.—Your intimate relations with 
the most advanced thinkers of the age, and your inheritance of 
the high religious conscientiousness of a noble Huguenot ances- 
try, are an assurance, that in you the demands of the free intellect 
and the deepest wants vf the devout heart will be harmoniously 
combined.” + 


A note by the editor states the melancholy sequel. The 
invitation was accepted, the service was conducted, the 
meeting was held—but the hand that penned the above 
words was cold in death. It had been intended to invite 
other distinguished foreign visitors from Switzerland an@ 
Germany ; but it was felt that, without Mr. Tayler’s pre- 
sence, a fitting welcome could not be given. The gloom of 
this event was ominous of the fate of the Free Christian 
Union itself, which, bereft of his animating spirit, soon 
came to dissolution. Mr. Tayler died on the 28th of May, 
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excellent husband. Passing over a letter to Mr. Kenrick in 
April, and one to Mr. Newman in July of the same year, in 
the latter of which he again expresses his distrust of Louis 
Nupoleon, we come to a letter to Mr. Martineau in August, 
written from the neighbourhood of Baireuth, in the Franco- 
nian Switzerland, on his way to Transylvania, pleasantly 
describing his journey, and giving an interesting criticism 
on Chevalier and Madame Bunsen, remarking also on the 
great rarity of the critical faculty. We must find room for 
the following brief extract from the close : 

“T thank God for having been born and bred in a Church 
which has never made anything fundamental in Christianity but 
the spirit of Christ himself. personal holiness, self-consecration 
to a divine and imperishable life, manifested in the love of God 
and Man. I consider Baxter to have been the first who intro- 
duced the essence of this grand faith, as the bond of all true 
Church life, into this country ; and I look on our Presbyterian 
forefathers, not excluding Priestley and Price, with Dr. Chan- 
ning and yourself, as his genuine and consistent followers—only 
developing the germs which he left behind him. I rejoice in my 
ecclesiastical lineage and relationship, and would not exchange 
it for any other that I know. I only wish our people, who have 
been choked with half-learned doctrine at second-hand, could be 
taught to estimate it at its true value.”* 

Then comes a most interesting descriptive letter to Mr. 
Kenrick from Transylvania, in September, which we must 
simply refer to, remindiug our readers that a Narrative of 
his Visit to the Unitarian Churches there, appeared in the 
Theological Review, January, 1869. Then follow a letter 
to Mr. Thom on the Free Christian Union, November, 
1868, and one to Mr. Newman on the Permissive Bill, and 
on the Church and State question, January, 1869. After 
a brief but touching tribute to the memory of another of 
his old friends, Mrs. Robberds, of Manchgster, in a letter to 
her daughter, we come to a letter to Mr. Kenrick in Feb- 
ruary, chiefly on the proposed fresco-painting in memory of 
Mr. Crabb Robinson in University Hall, but at the end 
expressing a wish that our rising ministers were more 
generally men of good birth and breeding. 


“There is something in the hereditary influence of culture 
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and refinement—as if it was bred as it were in the bone—which 
we observe no mere cleverness or success in study can ever 
entirely replace.—-I look back with great respect and reverence 
on the old Nonconformist ministers of the past and preceding 
generations,—cultured, courteous, and of good social position, 
whose influence on their contemporaries was of the most refined 
and elevating kind. Il hope that type of character will not en- 
tirely go out among us. But the Broad Churchmen, who think 
and feel very much as they did on all great social questions, but 
who remain very quietly where they are—are now to a very 
large extent superseding their peculiar influence—and not alto- 
gether in the healthiest way.”* 


After a short letter to Professor Schulten of Leyden, 
March, 1869, we come to the last letter, written on behalf 
of the Officers and Committee of the Free Christian Union, 
to the Rev. Athanase Coquerel, of Paris, inviting him to 
deliver a discourse at the religious service on occasion of the 
meeting of the Association to be held in London. The 
letter is marked by the appropriateness, taste and elegance 
characteristic of the writer, concluding thus : 

“Your mastery of two languages, and the mingling of French 
and English blood in your veins, marks you out as specially 
fitted to inaugurate the commencement of a truly Catholic Church, 
recognising the brotherhood of the whole human race, irrespec- 
tive of all national distinctions.—Your intimate relations with 
the most advanced thinkers of the age, and your inheritance of 
the high religious conscientiousness of a noble Huguenot ances- 
try, are an assurance, that in you the demands of the free intellect 
and the deepest wants uf the devout heart will be harmoniously 
combined.” + 


A note by the editor states the melancholy sequel. The 
invitation was accepted, the service was conducted, the 
meeting was held—but the hand that penned the above 
words was cold in death. It had been intended to invite 
other distinguished foreign visitors from Switzerland and 
Germany ; but it was felt that, without Mr. Tayler’s pre- 
sence, a fitting welcome could not be given. The gloom of 
this event was ominous of the fate of the Free Christian 
Union itself, which, bereft of his animating spirit, soon 
came to dissolution. Mr. Tayler died on the 28th of May, 
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1869, in his seventy-second year. We quote the following 
from the editor's touching conclusion : 

“Mr. Tayler sunk under an internal disease which had pros- 
trated him some years before, the seeds of which remaining in 
him were probably fostered by the fatigues of his Transylvanian 
journey. A languor marked him from that time, with the not 
unfrequent look of one whose mind was far away. It is difficult 
to describe the impression his death produced on the inner and 
the outer circles of those nearest to him, and of those who with- 
out personal intimacy knew what he was. It was mainly the 
feeling of losing from sight a saintly spirit living in the closest 
contact with all human interests, in the world but not of the 
world. He was mourned with an intenser measure of that sen- 
timent which in a degree attends the decease of every genuine 
man,—that he was himself alone ; that a type of character, of 
spiritual existence, is lost to us ; that on earth we cannot see his 
like again. On the third day of June he was laid at Highgate, 
beside his wife and son.’’* 


The editor appends a list of Mr. Tayler’s publications, 
102 in number, but confessedly not complete ; and we our- 
selves note the omission of one, an affectionate and discri- 
minating Obituary Memoir of his old friend the Rev. J. G. 
Robberds, contributed to the Christian Reformer of June, 
1854, and subsequently prefixed to a volume of his posthu- 
mous Sermons. A full Index is also added to the Letters 
for convenient reference. 

Though Mr. Tayler had exceeded the term of threescore 
years and ten, his death seemed premature, because the 
powers of his active mind and the impulses of his warm 
heart seemed still fresh and vigorous. Perhaps, however, 
it was happiest for himself that his spirit should be sum- 
moned away in the midst of his duties, without any interval 
of conscious decay. Truly might it be said of him that he 
lived all the days of his life. The perusal of these Letters 
to his nearest friends, revealing his inmost heart in the ful- 
ness of unreserved intimacy, leaves a deep impression of 
the perfect unity and genuineness of his character. There 
was an entire harmony between his public utterances and 
his inmost spirit. The former were not a professional atti- 
tude in any way disguising his inner self. In every rela- 
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tion of life, whether as teacher, writer, scholar, friend, or in 
the sacred retirement of his home, he was ever the same in 
his pure and earnest devotion to truth, goodness, and sim- 
ple, Christian faith. In one respect, however, these Letters 
fail to convey an adequate impression of the living man 
—the joyous animation, the exquisite sense of innocent 
humour, which lighted up his countenance in conversation 
with so sunny acharm. The photographic Portrait prefixed 
to these volumes faithfully represents the grave expression 
of his countenance in repose, but no portrait conveys the 
gleam of pure enjoyment that irradiated his features in his 
hours of social ease. An old friend whose extreme deafness 
shut her out from general conversation, used to say that it 
was a sufficient pleasure to her to Jool: at Mr. Tayler as he 
talked. 

These Letters abundantly illustrate one marked peculi- 
arity in Mr. Tayler’s character—the harmonious combina- 
tion of free and fearless search after new light, with earnest 
devotion to what some might deem truisms, but what to 
him were solemn and vital Truths. He was continually 
modifying his speculative views, whilst holding fast the 
essential elements of Religious Trust. The fashion of his 
faith was liable to change, but its central life remained fresh 
and vigorous as ever. 

The principal productions of his pen will not, we think, 
soon lose their place in their special department of English 
literature ; but we feel very sure that the personal influence 
of his mind and character on all who have known him, 
whether as friends, as hearers, or as pupils, can cease only 
with life. 

In conclusion, we would urge our readers to re-peruse 
“Obituary Notices of the late John James Tayler, by James 
Martineau and Charles Beard, 1869 ;” being a reprint of a 
Memoir by the former in the Inquirer of June 5 and 12, 
1869, and of an article “In Memoriam” by the latter in 
the Theological Review of July, 1869: both characterizing 
Mr. Tayler’s mind and life—one from the point of view of 
a dear friend aud colleague, the other from that of a former 
pupil—with a skill, beauty, truth and feeling, which readers 
fresh from the perusal of these Letters will be the better 
able to appreciate and profit by. 

JOHN Ropperps. 

VOL. X. H 
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Memorials of a Quiet Life. By Augustus J.C. Hare. 2 vols. 
London. 1872. 


THESE volumes are in the main Memorials of Mrs. Au- 
gustus Hare, widow of one of the authors of “Guesses at 
Truth,”—compiled from her own journals and letters, toge- 
ther with lettersaddressed to her,—by her husband's nephew, 
her own adopted son. They have the one defect inseparable 
from a biography written very soon after the death of its 
subject by an almost adoring relative. The terms in which 
both Mr. and Mrs. Hare are spoken of in their letters to 
each other, and in those to them by their relatives, bring 
the thought of Aristides to the mind of the reader, and we 
cease to wonder at the irritation roused by the incessant 
mention of his excellence. There is a great sameness in the 
letters and journals, selections from which would have given 
an equally good picture of the character, self-painted ; and 
the book would thus have been rendered better in an artistic 
point of view. No doubt copious extracts are necessary if 
in any life worth recording, however quiet, there come great 
spiritual crises, conflicts, changes ; but such was not the 
case in the life before us ; a quiet and saddened glow, as of 
a rainy summer sunset, is over the greater portion of it. It 
may be said that the book will afford to many a storehouse 
of devout thoughts, comfort to mourners under sore afflic- 
tion ; and this perhaps is true. But even then the book is 
less excellent than it might have been for general readers, 
who are obliged Ly judicious skipping to make one volume 
for themselves. That done, the book is pleasant reading 
enough. It is a portrait of a warm-hearted, cultivated 
woman, living through her whole life in contact with per- 
sons of a high intellectual average, outliving indeed almost 
all she had loved, but whose faith in the unseen was so 
firm, whose realization of a life to come so vivid, that the 
future meeting seemed at times more true than the present 
separation. 

Mrs. Hare was through all her life a voluminous corre- 
spondent and diarist, not only recording facts, but fancies, 
of the sort jotted down in “Guesses at Truth,” in the later 
editions of which book it appears she had some share. All 
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this part of the book might be expunged with great advan- 
tage. Detached thoughts, except of the very highest think- 
ers, are poor reading at best, and might usually be described, 
as Canon Kingsley described his own in “Phaeton,” as 
“loose thoughts for loose thinkers.” In spite of many happy 
bits of criticism on Wordsworth’s Poems and the like, 
“Guesses at Truth” is itself a disappointing book, and we 
imagine that the “Guess” best remembered is that more 
remarkable for its oddity than acceptance—“1I like the 
smell of a new dunged field and the tumult of a popular 
election.” 

In a word, before turning from Mr. Hare’s part in the 
book, we may say it might have heen better had his mate- 
rials been arranged by one less near and dear to her who is 
the central figure ; but when this is said, it is impossible to 
admire too much the deep affection and loyal devotion he 
shews through the whole of it. 

A slight sketch of the narrative becomes necessary to 
make our own remarks intelligible, not to supersede a read- 
ing of the book itself. Many of our readers have no doubt 
seen it ; more will do so; and an article on it ought only 
to dwell on points where comment may seem needful or 
useful. 

Maria Leycester, afterwards Mrs. Augustus Hare, was 
the daughter of a Cheshire clergyman, afterwards rector of 
Stoke-upon-Terne, in Shropshire. Her elder sister became 
the wife of Edward Stanley, later Bishop of Norwich. With 
the Stanleys and various county magnates much of her 
early days were spent; but she owed the development of 
her intellectual and spiritual nature to intimacy with Regi- 
nald Heber, afterwards Bishop of Calcutta, at that time 
rector of Hodnet, near Stoke. To his curate, Mr. Stow, 
Maria Leycester became attached, though the strong oppo- 
sition of her family made a definite engagement impos- 
sible. Mr. Stow went to India with Bishop Heber as 
his chaplain, while the matter was still in this unsatis 
factory state, and died, shortly after his new career had 
begun, of fever. His most intimate friend, whom Miss 
Leycester had already known well, was Augustus Hare, 
and the close sympathy into which they were brought by a 
common grief grew after a time into a warmer feeling. Mr 
Hare accepted a small college living in Wiltshire, and, still 
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not without much strenuous opposition on the part of the 
Leycesters, they were married, Maria Hare being thirty-one, 
and Augustus eight years older. Four happy years of mar- 
ried life were followed by a complete break-down of health. 
Marcus Hare, a younger brother of Augustus, had recently 
married a Miss Stanley, making thus a double connection 
with the Stanley family. The two brothers, with their 
wives, went to Rome together, and there Augustus Hare 
died in February, 1834. His widow took up her residence 
at Hurstmonceaux, in Sussex, first with Archdeacon Hare, 
and then in a house of her own. After a residence of many 
years, she removed to Holmhurst, fourteen miles from 
Hurstmonceaux, and there dying in 1870, was buried at 
Hurstmonceaux. It is on this thread of a “quiet life” that 
our notes must be strung. 

Our faith in the belief of our childhood is often so rudely 
shaken, that it is pleasant to find the traditional Lady 
Scott, and the traditional Prince Leopold, the same in the 
letters of a contemporary as they have come down to us. 
Miss Leycester paid a visit to Abbotsford, which she found 
odd and picturesque, was delighted with Mr. Scott, as the 
great novelist still was in 1819, but she says of the lady 
of the house: “His family consists of a very insignificant 
little wife, a French woman, quite inferior to him, and his 
daughters, who are fine, sensible, clever girls."* All the 
little notices of Bishop Heber, too, are quite what we 
should expect—a genial, pleasant man, earnest in his piety, 
accepting his mission as a matter of duty, though well 
aware of its danger, yet withal highly cultivated, a good 
German scholar—rare in those days—by no means averse 
to rational, and what fanatics would now call quite un- 
clerical amusements. Witness the following from an ac- 
count of a week spent at Hodnet : 


“We had every kind of amusement in the evenings, in dane- 
ing, singing and acting. Reginald Heber and Mr. Stow”—the 
curate—“ are both excellent actors, and we acted a French pro- 
verbe one night, and the ‘Children in the Wood’ another... .. 
In the mornings, one of the party read Scott’s new novel, Ivan- 
hoe, aloud to the others.” 
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It was through the Hebers that Miss Leycester made the 
acquaintance of Augustus Hare, and the narrative of her 
life turns aside to give an account of the family from which 
he sprung. It is a most interesting bit of family biography, 
extremely well done, and all the Hares were people worth 
knowing either in life or in print. But by far the most 
taking character in the two thick volumes is Augustus 
Hare’s mother, daughter of Bishop Shipley, of St. Asaph, 
wife of Mr. Francis Hare Naylor. This last, who took his 
mother’s name in addition to his own, was the son of a 
spendthrift Canon of Winchester, himself always in diffi- 
culties, clever, odd and enthusiastic. Bishop Shipley, who 
had a house near Winchester, did not approve of his 
daughter’s fancy for the handsome lad with no means 
and no expectations ; for the family property was impo- 
verished, and all that could be settled away was settled 
on the children of his father's second marriage. The beau- 
tiful Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, a cousin of Miss 
Shipley’s, did what she could to forward this romantic love 
affair. The end of it was thus: 

“ At length, seeing the hopeless state of his daughter’s affee- 
tions, the Bishop was induced to invite Francis Hare Naylor to 
Twyford. The following day he was arrested for debt while 
driving in the Episcopal coach with Georgiana and her parents. 
He was then forbidden the house ; but on his release he contrived 
to communicate with his beloved by dressing up as a beggar, and 
appearing at her carriage window, as it ploughed its way through 
the muddy lanes between Twyford and Winchester. She recog- 
nized him, and kissed her hand in the presence of her family. 
The scene of indignation and reproach which followed brought 
matters to a crisis. Robert Hare refused to do anything for his 
son, but the Duchess of Devonshire gave them an annuity of 
£200, with the promise of a place in Ireland, and on this they 
married. The place in Ireland never came ; and soon after the 
marriage they retired to Carlsruhe, and afterwards to the North 
of Italy, where their pittance was comparative riches.” * 

In Italy their four sons were born, and in Italy they 
resided till, at Robert Hare’s death, it was found that he had 
been unable to leave all his property, as he had intended, 
to his second fumily. They returned to England to difii- 
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culty and a struggle against poverty, to a life far less con- 
genial to either than had been their Italian wanderings. 

The education of the children was mainly committed to 
the charge of Father Emmanuele Aponte, a Spanish priest, 
and his adopted daughter, Clotilda Tambroni, a very re- 
markable woman, whose great classical learning caused 
her, in spite of the apparent disqualification of her sex, to 
be appointed Greek Professor in the University of Bologna. 
Aponte was a Jesuit ; the Hares remained Protestant ; and 
in these times of hard insistance on dogmatic theologies, it 
is pleasant to find that in the later days of the last century 
and early days of the present there could be and were the 
most cordial relations between persons of different faiths, 
on the neutral ground of a piety which transcended and 
underlay all differences, of sympathy in intellectual pur- 
suits, of art and science. Long years after these early 
Italian times, when Francis Hare, Clotilda Tambroni’s 
elder pupil, had died, his widow and daughter were con- 
verted to the Catholic faith, and they were then anxious to 
declare that in his childhood he had been baptized by 
Cardinal Mezzofanti at Bologna. But if he was so bap- 
tized, a thing in itself by no means improbable, it is abun- 
dantly clear it will only have been that Mr. and Mrs. 
Hare, while valuing the Christian initiatory rite, had no 
scruple about the creed of the administrator, or else, which 
is still more probable, that no minister was at hand save 
a Roman ecclesiastic. It certainly was “ one of the delights 
of little Francis in his childhood to swing the censer upon 
the steps of the altar when the future cardinal was cele- 
brating mass.” And though Mr. and Mrs. Hare Naylor, 
in their large-hearted tolerance, may have considered this 
a mere religious form, which mattered little, so that their 
child was brought near the central verities of religion, it 
is probable that a priest would only have allowed this 
favour to one whom he considered in fact a Catholic child. 
We are told especially that “Mrs. Hare Naylor sought to 
interest her son in religion, but on that subject alone not 
to bewilder himself with useless inquiries. . . . She 
taught her little Francis early to compose prayers and 
meditations of his own, and commit them to paper.” One 
remains in the “large round child’s hand” of a boy of 
nine, an admirable child’s prayer, whether it be his own 
or that of his mother : 
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“TI beseech Thee, O my God, to be indulgent to what I have 
been : to assist me to amend what Iam: and of thy goodness to 
direct what I shall be, so that the love of virtue and the love of 
Thee may always be first in my heart. Amen.” * 


Before he was ten he could read fluently with his mother 
in all the easier Greek and Latin classics, and he was fami- 
liar with many of the best authors in French and Italian. 
At Bologna, his mother was his constant companion, and 
with her and her dog Smut, and her favourite bird in its 
cage, he used to pass long days in the woods and olive- 
gardens near the town. The family group was painted thus 
by Flaxman, whose friendship was one of Mrs. Hare Nay- 
lor's greatest pleasures, and whose advice and assistance 
added much to the perfection of her paintings. It was for 
her that he made his drawings of the Iliad and Odyssey. 

When Robert Hare died, the Hare Naylors returned to 
England to take possession of what was left them of their 
ancestral inheritance. They took Augustus with fhem, for 
whom his aunt, Lady Jones, widow of the well-known Sir 
W. Jones, had undertaken to provide; Francis was left 
with Aponte and Clotilda Tambroni; the younger children 
with a trusty Italian servant. The correspondence which 
passed is full of interest ; but we can find room for one only 
extract. Mrs. Hare Naylor writes from Bath : 


“ Dec. 27th.—On Monday I went to hear a celebrated preacher 
to receive the Sacrament, and with a grateful heart to pray for 
blessings on my four boy s. The preacher disappointed me, not 
in his manner, but as to matter. He was for dividing fu/thk and 
reason, While [ am for uniting them ; true reason must ever sup- 
port true faith, since they both come from God, and the mental 
powers He has given us were no doubt intended to fortify onr 
faith, however man may have perverted his own nature. Dr. 
Randolph, on the contrary, would have us believe, and not inquire. 
A Mohammedan or a Pagan can be advised to do no other, but 
the Christian surely has a nobler doctrine to teach.’4 

The Hare Naylors settled at Hurstmonceaux, Liberals in 
politics, largely cultured in mind, which facts then even more 
than now cut them off from much society in such a neigh- 
bourhood. With a scanty income and a large house to 
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keep up, they were very different from ordinary English 
people. The following picture must conclude our notice of 
the most charming character in the book. 


“Mrs. Hare Naylor’s life at Hurstmonceaux must have asto- 
nished her rustic neighbours, and still more her neighbours in her 
own rank of life, of whom there were few with whom she cared 
to associate, except the ladies at Ashburnham Place, where the 
fine library was a great delight to her. Not only when within 
the house was she always occupied in the deep study of Greek 
authors, but during her walks in the park and shrubberies she 
was always seen dressed in white, and she was always accom- 
panied by a beautiful tame white doe, which used to walk by her 
side even when she went to church. Her foreign life led her to 
regard Sunday merely as a féte-day, and she used frequently to 
scandalize the church-going population by sitting at a window 
looking out upon the road working at her tambour-frame, when 
they were going to church. Her impetuosity in liking and dis- 
liking often led her to make friends with persons beneath her, 
or to take them into her service when they were of a character 
which rendered her notice exceedingly undesirable. The two 
women she took most notice of in the parish were the last per- 
sons who ever did public penance at Hurstmonceaux, having 
both to stand in a white sheet in the churchyard for their ‘ vari- 
ous offspring,’ so that people said, ‘ There are Mrs. Hare Naylor's 
friends doing penance ; and it was long remembered with amuse- 
ment that when one of her maids was afterwards found to have 
misbehaved herself, she said, ‘ Poor thing,.she cannot help it; I 
really believe it must be something in the air!’ Yet in her heart 
she was of a most holy life ; ardent in all her feelings and acts, 
her whole soul was constantly poured out in prayer. Asa Mr. 
Mitchell, of whom she saw much at this time, said afterwards to 
her son Julius, ‘She did truly embrace Christ with her whole 
heart.’” * 


We would willingly dwell longer on all that is written 
of the life and death of this most engaging character, but 
must pass on to other matters. We leave also for the pre- 
sent Julius Hare's career, of which some words will fall 
most fitly into their place in connection with the latter 
part of these volumes. 

Augustus Hare was adopted by his aunt Lady Jones, was 
sent to Winchester, and proceeded to New College. Here 


* Vol. L. pp. 142, 143. 
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he led a life of intellectual activity happily more common 
now than sixty years since. He did much for the political 
life of Oxford by establishing, together with some like- 
minded friends, a Debating Society, “the Union” of those 
days ; scandalized the University by practical jokes, and 
yet more by trying to reform his College, attempting to ex- 
tinguish the privileges of founders’ kin. Lady Jones had 
always wished that her nephew should take orders, but his 
own wishes were decidedly against this step till after the 
death of his friend Martin Stow. But on receiving the news 
of his death, Hare “thought within himself, If I were to die 
now, without having been of use!” and that evening he 
decided upon taking orders. There had no doubt been a great 
mental struggle before arriving at this decision, but proba- 
bly rather one connected with distrust of his own fitness for 
an office which he regarded in a somewhat exaggerated light, 
than with doctrinal difficulties. Whatever doubts are re- 
corded as crossing the minds of the chief actors in these 
pages are on details rather than on fundamentals ; the great 
depths of thought and the abysses of scepticism are scarcely 
realized as having an existence. And this is why, with all 
their goodness, they have no very healing message for these 
confused times. Augustus Hare’s opinions were generous 
and liberal, but his mind was of a narrower cast than was 
that of his brother Julius, and perhaps for that very reason 
he made a better parish minister than the Archdeacon. 

In these days of sharply-defined theological parties, it is 
somewhat difficult to fix Augustus Hare's precise position 
in the Church. He held, it would seem, Church tenets 
strongly, and though then perhaps considered in some 
degree high, would now be that rare combination, a learned, 
zealous, tolerant Evangelical. Here is a curious record of 
the feeling of those days : 


“ He united with his brother-clergy in forming a clerical society. 
one object which he felt to be specially needed being the removal 
of prejudices and lessening of party feeling in the minds of all 
towards each other, and the enabling those who were young in 
their profession to benefit by the experience of their elders, 
Many difficulties arose from the difference of opinion that pre- 
vailed among the members as to the propriety of beginning their 
meetings with prayer, and as to the nature of that preparatory 
prayer. The High-Churchmen were strongly prejudiced against 
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any notice of prayer on such occasions, from a notion of its like- 
ness to Dissenting societies ; the zealous Evangelicals urged the 
advantages of extempore prayer as fitted for the peculiar circum- 
stances of time and place, and they resolutely refused to agree in 
the formation of any society for clerical purposes that did not 
adopt some form of worship at its beginning.” * 


There are not many men who would now refuse to pray 
tozether on these grounds, so that toleration has made some 
wiy, even if our lines of demarcation have become more 
sharply defined. 

Augustus Hare’s work in his parish did not differ in any 
material respect from that of other earnest men of different 
views. He was, however, among the first to adopt a ver- 
nacular mode of address, to hold evening classes, and to 
throw himself into the life of his parishioners as though 
he were truly one of themselves. But if the religious 
teaching of any one man has any real effect on the eharac- 
ter of a given village, if any change which is brought 
about is not rather the tendency of opinion “in the air,” 
as Mrs. Hare Naylor would have said, and in the social 
character of the clergyman with whom the people come in 
contact, we may well doubt if the teaching of Augustus 
Hare long continued, would have really tended to elevate 
his parishioners. No amount whatever of pictistic teaching 
can counterbalance such a statement about human nature 
as this, supposing it were really accepted by those to whom 
it was addressed : 


“JT remember David King telling me..... that once while 
working in his garden, his minister whilst talking to him, in 
order to illustrate the wonderful love of Christ in taking man’s 
fallen nature upon him, asked David how he should like to be- 
come a toad, convincing him thereby that however loathsome 
such a change would be to him, yet it was nothing compared to 
what the Son of God underwent when He laid aside his glory.’’+ 


Surely the mission of Jesus was not intended to give 
lower views of man than the Psalmist’s: “What is man 
that thou art mindful of him, and the son of man that thou 
visitest him? For thou hast made him a little lower than 
the angels, and hast crowned him with glory and honour.” 


* Vol. I. pp- 297, 298. + Vol. 1. p- 308. 
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Mr. Hare’s comparison dishonours alike God and man. 
Neither is this epigram from a sermon true : 

“ How often do we see the sinner perched on the dunghill of 
his vices, clapping his wings in self-applause, and fancying him- 
self a much grander creature than thé poor Christian, who all 
the while is soaring on high like a lark, and mounting on his 
way to heaven.” * 

But that there is no reply to preachers in the pulpit, 
Mr. Hare might have been puzzled had A‘sop’s fable of 
the figure of the man killing the lion, or the parable of the 
Pharisee and the Publican, been, from a pew, suggested for 
his consideration. 

sut it must have been difficult for one in his position 
not to believe himself infallible. He, his wife, the Stanleys, 
and a few other frequent visitors, were a small mutual 
admiration society. In their letters to as well as of each 
other, they are the “darling Mia,” the “beloved Augustus,” 
the “dear Master.” If Augustus sits down to write a ser- 
mon, Miss Stanley must hear what it is about, even if— 
or perhaps because—it is little worth recording ; as, e.g. : 
“At this moment Augustus is writing about God's works 
having a middle, a point of perfection ; about Jesus Christ 
being the middle of the world, the tree of life in the midst 
of the garden.” 

Connected with the Hares’ Wiltshire life is a matter 
of very considerable interest at the present time. The year 
1830 was one of much agricultural distress, and there was 
great stir among the labourers, just as there has been 
during the past year, and is at the present moment. Those 
were days of machine-breaking and rick-burning ; of mobs 
of labourers, madly drunk, roaming over the country ; of 
regiments, not only of yeomanry, but of regular troops, 
arrayed against the undisciplined rustics ; of begging which 
could hardly be distinguished from robbery; of danger, 
intimidation and fear. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hare both give graphic accounts of a riot 
and of rick-burning, where the rioters were dispersed by 
the yeomanry, and the ringleaders imprisoned, not without 
a touch of exaggeration where a farmer who had been 
beaten, but yet was able to walk about, is called a “man- 
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gled victim.” And the following is an extract from a 
letter of Archdeacon Hare, a liberal and thoughtful man, 
well able as a rule to see more than one side of the ques- 
tion. It, more than aught else we could say, will shew 
the alarm of those troubled days : 


“ The gentry, the farmers, the clergy, the citizens, the tradesmen 
of the towns, must assemble and form constitutional associations 
for preserving peace and order. By active energy we can still avoid 
the danger, which, if we are supine, will crush us..... . Surely 
our nobility and gentry, in spite of the pestilential watering- 
places, and other temples of vanity and frivolity that draw them 
away from their estates, may still marshal faithful tenants and 
peasants, if they will but appear among them and at the head of 
them. Surely the charity which the ladies of England have 
bestowed so liberally and almost prodigally, has not altogether 


5 


fallen on stony ground, but will produce some good fruit even 
for themselves here. .. . We are trying at Cambridge to organize 
a kind of body for the protection of the country round, in the 
hope that our example may be followed, though there are many 
who say there is no need of it yet. Good God! not yet! When 
will the time come to shake off our sleep? When that sleep is 
cast off by the pangs of death! I was rejoiced by your ringing 
the church bell ; but, alas! the Dark Ages are past when that 
sound would have acted as a summons to every living being for 
miles around.” * 


In this there is the ring of a distant age. No one now 
talks of “peasants,” a term which in use, if not etymolo- 
gically, has come to mean little else than slaves. No one 
now looks to the “charities” of kindly ladies to set right 
the social machine if it chance to be out of gear. 


“ Handfuls of coals and rice, 
And dealing out flannel and sheeting 
A little below cost price,” 


have lost their virtue as a panacea even in the eyes of 
their kindly ministrants. No one now, unless it be per- 
haps Lord Salisbury, dreams of appearing in arms at the 
head of a loyal tenantry: and let the clergy ring their 
tocsin never so loudly, it is not they who are the chosen 
leaders of the people. 


* Vol. I. pp. 358, 389. 
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sut the times are changed, and the men are changed in 
them, still more in the case of the agricultural labourer. 
The calm self-respect and respect for others which has 
been shewn in the present crisis is worthy of all admiration ; 
the steady glow of a strong determination to better their 
condition which exists among the labourers, is equalled 
only by their desire to wrong no man and to speak fairly 
of other classes. At closely-packed meetings of labouring 
men, no words have elicited such hearty assent as those 
which disclaimed sympathy with strikes as such, and 
where not absolutely forced on the men; none have called 
out such rounds of applause as those which deprecated 
charity and asked only for the wage which a man could 
fairly earn. From first to last, the movement has been 
free from the stigma of drunkenness ; its leaders have been 
for the most part total-abstainers ; it has been characterized 
by a deep religious earnestness, for its mainspring has been 
among the Primitive Methodists, men who have a real 
zeal for God, if not always according to knowledge. Those 
who hope for, those who tremble at, the prospect of an 
extension of the franchise to the county householder, may 
alike mark with comfort and thankfulness the way in 
which the agricultural labourer has learned already to use 
his vast and increasing power. 

It must not be supposed that because Archdeacon Hare 
lost his head on the occasion of agrarian riots, he does 
not shine out in fairer colours in these pages. Indeed, 
next to his mother, he is the most interesting figure in the 
circle presented to us, and we have quoted the letter less 
to shew what he was than how great was the panic, how 
sharp the contrast between those days and these. Julius 
Charles Hare was a man whose indirect has been greater 
than his direct influence. Not many, we imagine, now read 
his various charges and sermons, though they have great 
and conspicuous merit; but the circle of his personal 
friends and followers was large, and they are and have 
been the leaders of the Broad-Church school of thought, 
of which, at least in its modern phase, Archdeacon Hare 
was the true founder. One who personally or intellectually 
attracted to himself—who was for a time to some of them 
a sort of central sun,—such men as Arnold, Bunsen, 
Maurice, Sterling, Rowland Williams, Stanley,—who was 
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a Cambridge man of the best type——and it may well be 
doubted if there exist anywhere men of wider culture than 
the best Cambridge men,—whose mind absorbed and as- 
similated even the boundless wealth of German theology,— 
has not passed away without leaving a deep impress on 
the mind of this age, and even of those who know not 
whence the influence which moved them has come. It 
may be interesting to quote from a private letter of Dr. 
Rowland Williams to the writer of this article, his view 
of Archdeacon Hare, to whom Dr. Williams considered he 
owed so much. The following was written in February, 
1868 : 

“ As to Julius Hare, I always conceive him to have used lan- 
guage in its most natural sense, and to have been simply an 
orthodox believer, though he always selected the more reasonable 
form of orthodoxy. 

“ How far or whether he made in his own mind an undefined 
allowance for the possibility of spiritual conceptions having taken 
from imagination a sensuous shape, is a question to which my 
only answer would be a guess. If he did so at all as regards the 
‘Incarnation,’ he still left it as a commanding reality, and as no 
less distinct a communication of Deity by the indwelling of the 
Divine Logos, than as it appears in Justin Martyr and in St. 
John’s Gospel. Thus he would drop nothing distinctive in 
Christianity but the right of damning and calumniating heathens, 
which happens, after all, to be not in the least a Christian em- 
ployment of our time. Nor do I suppose that he would have 
cared to press against any one else so purely hypothetical a con- 
struction as that which Milman exemplifies, in decomposing the 
poetry of the Nativity into pictorial symbolism of idea ; but it 
would be in harmony with his Platonic and Johannine line of 
thought if he vaguely entertained it. 

“But certainly, if he ever felt himself to have been engaged 
in maintaining the free Christ and the open Scripture, against 
foul acts of tyranny or fraud, he would on every account have 
avoided complicating his position with speculative possibilities 
drawn from the schools of despair. 

“So, as to the Resurrection, if you had told him that it is 
neither clear nor important with what physical conditions our 
Lord ascended from the grave, he might have assented ; but if 
you had turned round then, and betrayed that you thought it so 
immensely important, that in fact our difficulty or uncertainty 
on this point must vitiate our conception of Christianity, or its 
hold on our minds, he would have been as far from you as the 
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a east is from the west. He certainly saw, as St. Paul saw, in the 
2 resurrection of our Lord a strong confirmation of the great hope 


or aspiration of mankind ; though not a reason for holding that, 
without this event, no such aspiration could be cherished. 
“His general view of Miracles I have long held to be the only 





: correct one,—that they are historical realities, for they come to 
t us guaranteed by men whose religious trustworthiness we can 
fairly verify ; but that they are not foundations, or ‘ evidences,’ 
“ both on account of their spiritual inappropriateness, and also of 
v the logical inadequacy of their evidence, if not aided, as it is to 
e t us, by associations, They are not unlike family narratives, which 
' one has no desire, nor perhaps power, to disprove, but which one 
‘ sees the rest of the world would not select as the universal foun- 
7 ' dation of religion or law. 
n if “Christianity differs from other religions in this: that which 
e ' they aspire to, it exemplifies. Those who mock at the aspiration 
i will disbelieve the example ; but those who share the aspiration, 
d ; and only see, or make allowance for other men’s seeing, that the 
n evidence is not of such a kind as would prove moral or intellec- 
y ' tual enormities, need only be reduced to this dilemma: they 
° ' teach with more or less of positiveness ; that is, their confidence 
9 admits of degrees. However much the sanguine hope may swell 
e into the tone of demonstration, it always was fundamentally hope. 
7 : “The special interest of Julius Hare to my own mind has 
n : always been, that his doctrine gives with more scholar-like con- 
. sistency than Maurice, and greater clearness than Coleridge, the 
ta one line by which, if at all, the theology of our own Church can 
e be most hopefully and reasonably maintained. Whether, with 
bis a fair field and no favour, it will ultimately hold, we cannot ab- 
e solutely tell, so long as the foul arts of the Titus Oateses stop 
t the way. At all events, it is better than esoteric scepticism, or 
if courtier-like indifference, or vulpine jesuitry ; for it is frank, 
earnest, and, as far as the nature of the phenomena permits, 
d entirely orthodox. .... Ata ‘reading’ last night, I lectured on 
st Martin Luther, more in Hare's style than in Ward’s. What 
= minced-meat Hare makes of that set !’’* 
Independently of the interest which the estimate of Dr. 
” ; towland Williams must have, it is well to give this glimpse 
= ' of Hare’s theology, as the notices of him in this book are 
¢ mainly concerned with his feelings and social life. Many 
vs ; of his letters are very pleasant; this scrap about Goethe's 
7 death especially so : 
8 ———— 


* MS. letter. 
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“The mightiest spirit that this earth has seen since Shake 
speare left it, is departed. But he departed just like himself, in 
the perfect healthful possession of all his faculties, as a man who 
has fulfilled the duties of the day, and falls into calm sleep after 
it... . Dear, glorious old man, would I had seen him before he 
was taken away ; would I had heard his voice, and beheld the 
calm majesty of his face !”* 

When there was a prospect of the family living of Hurst- 
monceaux becoming vacant, Augustus Hare waived his 
claim to it in favour of his younger brother Julius. Julius 
Hare’s life, both as a bachelor, with Mrs. Augustus Hare, 
soon widowed, with him, or afterwards as married, is full 
of beauty and interest. But he remained through life a 
student, and never really took root in the country. The 
following passage, in which he goes to books rather than 
nature for another instance of one of the most ordinary 
accidents in the country, is characteristic and delightful : 

“My cow... .. certainly gives very little and poor milk... . . 
I myself saw Elphick churning away, and no butter would come 
of it. That this is not a thing totally unheard of, appears from 
that delightful passage of Ben Jonson, quoted in the Phil. Mus. 
ii, 211.” + 

When this letter was written, Augustus Hare had broken 
down, and he, with his wife and Mr. and Mrs. Marcus 
Hare, were leaving England in search of health. He did 
not find it, and died, as we have said, at Rome, in February, 
1834. It was, as might be expected, a fair ending to a fair 
and self-denying life, clouded, happily but little, by that 
miserable superstition which makes bodily weakness, and 
the uncertainty as to the nature of the great change, into 
the attacks of a personal enemy. 

“ He said, not long before his last attack, he had such a strong 
persuasiun of Satan’s agency, and that he felt as if he would make 
a last attack on his faith ; and he dreaded lest, if any great suf- 


fering came, he might dishonour his Christian character.” + 


Happily this dread of non-existent agencies had left him 
before the el came, and all was calm both for him and 
his affectionate wife. 

Mrs. Augustus Hare, on whose life the story of her rela- 


* Vol. I. pp. 429, 430. + Vol. I. p. 497. t Vol. IL. p. 22. 
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tives and friends has been strung, lived for thirty-seven 
years after her husband’s death, having almost imme- 
diately adopted her husband’s nephew, the writer of these 
Memorials. But there is little more to tell or quote. The 
second volume chronicles for the most part the changes 
of her uneventful, peaceful, meditative life, the various 
tours abroad, and the kind friends who came about her, 
and were removed by death, one after another, all loved 
and all deserving love. Her illnesses are dwelt upon with 
somewhat wearisome detail, and we get tired, and even 
bored, by the copious extracts from diaries and letters. 
Kau sucrée becomes after a time a somewhat vapid drink for 
the body, and pious as are the reflections, they afford some- 
what analogous nourishment to the mind. It is very 
beautiful to watch and read of calm resignation and wait- 
ing, content with a world in which all is for the best, and 
hope of a world in which all will be far better than the 
best. How far this temper may be carried may be seen by 
an extract. We imagine that how much soever we may 
adinire the exquisite loveliness of many of our old cathe- 
drals and all their surroundings, few who have stood in 
their nave on some week-day, and marked the scanty 
worshipers as they disperse, who have not been disheartened 
at the sight of all their religious apparatus, with so slender 
result on English life and thought. The service on such 
a week-day has seemed to rattle in the edifice like the 
shrivelled kernel of a nut, as Mr. Kingsley said long since 
in “Yeast.” But Mrs. Hare found a fitness in services 
which no one attended, save the hired and_ perfunctory 
worshipers. She writes of Norwich, as from the palace 
she hears the music from the adjacent cathedral : 

“ Had I strength | would attend the service daily, for it seems 
to lift one quite out of the world. There is something most 
impressive in hearing, in the dusk of twilight, the beautiful 
music swelling through that lofty and magnificent temple to the 
glory of God. I feel, too, as if even the absence of any congre- 
gation made it more touching and solemn,—to think that day 
by day those most harmonious and beautiful songs of praise are 
resounding in the ear of God alone.” 


Ingenious optimism can scarcely go beyond this. 


* Vol. II. p. 205, 
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The charm which we fully admit exists in all the records 
of a pious soul, even when, as is often the case, we intel- 
lectually disagree, is not such as should, in our judgment, 
always arise from a printed book. It is as though some 
packet of faded letters had been put in our hands, from 
which somewhat might be culled for publication, all as 
interesting, but not therefore for the public. There is not 
the strength, or depth,-or brilliant mental power, which 
justified the giving to as large a circle as possible the 
meditations and soul-struggles of Maurice and Eugénie de 
Guérin. While we fully admit that the more lives which 
can be lived in the world like Mrs. Hare’s the fairer the 
world will be, we do not think there would have been 
any loss if much had been pruned away which here is 
printed. Yet there are many who will think Mrs, Hare's 
touching account of her intentions a quite sufficient justi- 
fication : . 

“Tf this story shall help, guide and comfort any after pilgrims 
in the same common way, it will have fulfilled the wishes of her, 
who in that hope permitted it to be written, as well as those of 
the writer, her most desolate son.” 


As we re-read what has been written, we are sensible 
that somewhat different moods of praise and blame are 
reflected in these lines. We do not expunge or alter, for 
we think the feelings of a great majority of readers will 
thus be fairly pictured, who will delight in much that is 
written, and admire much else with the feeling which their 
more critical and dispassionate judgment will view less 
leniently. 

C. Kecan PAUL. 
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VII.—THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION IN FRANCE SUB- 
SEQUENT TO THE WAR OF 1870-71. 
I. 

To all who take pleasure in following the march of reli- 
gious ideas in contemporary Europe, the position of France 
at the present moment offers a most interesting and instruc- 
tive field for examination. When we see a man overtaken 
by great reverses, whether or not they arise from his own 
fault, and are ourselves in uncertainty as to his real religious 
sentiments, we inquire with curiosity what influence the 
rude lessons of adversity will exert upon his nature. Gene- 
rally speaking, misfortunes lead back to religion those whom 
prosperity and the pride which it engenders have kept aloof. 
What is true of an individual is also true of a nation, espe- 
cially when we have to deal with a nation of so individual 
a character as the French. But what is simple in the case 
of a man is complicated in the case of a nation, and it 
would be superficial to adopt as a conclusion only the vague 
idea that national misfortunes will give a new vigour to the 
religious sentiments of the people so rudely tried. We 
must know in what moral situation these misfortunes have 
overtaken them; what help they can draw from their tra- 
ditions, or find in their actual beliefs, to recover the bond 
which attaches them to God ; and, lastly, we must ascertain 
under what forms the religious revival which we can fore- 
see will manifest itself. It seems paradoxical to say that 
France is Europe in little, and yet this is true. But it is of 
the French people as a whole that the statement holds 
cood. The noisiest manifestations of its national life deceive 
the stranger. People come to Paris to amuse themselves or 
to watch the amusements of others,—amusements, indeed, 
often far from moral; and are apt to conclude that the 
Parisians pass their lives with no other purpose. We forget 
that, whilst amongst the twenty or thirty thousand idlers 
whom we meet on the Boulevards, at the theatres, or on the 
promenades, there is a large majority of strangers and pro- 
vincial people who are there merely for amusement, there 
is, over and above this, a population of two million souls, 
artizans and professional men, who work harder than most 
other Europeans. The newspapers and the light literature 
of the day, the novelist and the dramatist, desiring at all 
12 
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costs to interest their readers, present a striking and unedi- 
fying picture of the morals of contemporary society ; and 
we are apt to imagine that family life in France is nil, that 
the bonds of marriage are more relaxed than elsewhere, and 
that immorality is general. Nevertheless, statistics shew 
irrefutably that immorality is no greater, and indeed is con- 
siderably less, there than in other countries not so freely 
spoken of. In general, we may say that it is the noisy and 
irrepressible minority of the French nation, too much en- 
couraged, I admit, by the indulgence or the indifference of 
the majority, which passes too often in the eyes of strangers 
fur the nation itself. To cite an example which suins up 
the whole matter: I have often seen strangers occupy them- 
selves seriously with articles in the Figaro, a contemptible 
periodical with more wit than conscience, because they see 
it freely circulated and largely bought, especially in the 
streets and places of amusement. No doubt this journal! 
is generally read, but this is merely on account of its wit, 
and without involving the admission that it has any claim 
on public esteem. But I do not think there is a single 
Frenchman who has ever adopted it as his guide or as his 
political counsellor. 

I do not mean any apology by this. Indeed, this care- 
lessness of the majority for the immorality or the frivolity 
of the minority is a national sin, and one would much 
rather meet more often, as Moliére says in his immortal 
“Misanthrope,” with “that vigorous hate which vice ought to 
inspire in virtuous souls.” Still, the existence of this ten- 
dency is a fact which we must acknowledge before we 
endeavour to obtain a correct idea of the present position of 
affairs. 

Recent events have profoundly affected the French nation 
in its entirety. It has been wounded in its weakest and 
also in some of its best points. The national vanity was 
excessive, military conceit abounded, indifference to the 
most important political privileges was everywhere appa- 
rent, and that materialism which consists in inquiring, not 
what is the best, but what is the most useful, form of 
government, and which constituted for twenty years the 
strength of the second Empire, passed for supreme wisdom 
in the eyes of a large majority. All this had to yield to 
facts. The army which had been considered invincible 
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was beaten, and that ingloriously. It is true, it was badly 
organized, and, above all, very badly commanded ; but the 
fact remains that it was beaten. The battalions which 
were hastily levied the day after Sedan fought bravely, but 
could not hold their ground against the numbers and 
consummate tactics of the German army. To-day a hun- 
dred thousand families are weeping for their children who 
have perished on the field of battle, in hospital, or in cap- 
tivity. The Imperial folly which, with incomprehensible 
blindness, led the way to such disasters, has undeniably 
punished the uation for the carelessness with which she 
entrusted to a single man the absolute direction of her 
affairs. The country, laborious and economical, is crushed 
beneath the taxes bequeathed by this Empire, which only 
lived by empty forms and ostentatious display. Five 
mnilliards pay the ransom of the conquered nation ; and, 
what is still more insupportable and adds an unspeakable 
bitterness to the situation, the European nation which 
most of all gloried in its indivisible unity, has seen itself 
forced to abandon, in defiance of the wish of the inhabit- 
ants, two provinces—the provinces of Joan of Are and of 
Kleber—to the demands of a conqueror, amongst whose 
many great qualities generosity to the vanquished has no 
place. 

I wish to dwell on this last point ; for, when speaking 
to foreign readers of the present moral situation of France, 
I must draw their attention specially to what amongst the 
consequences of the war has had most effect upon the 
inner feeling of the nation. Military defeats in course of 
time are forgotten. The French army was defeated at 
Waterloo, and France had to pay an indemnity, severe for 
that time, to the victorious coalition. Nevertheless, in the 
long run, the nation accepted the fact. Notably since the 
Crimean war, sentiments hostile to England have been no 
longer met with in France. But then we must remember 
that in 1814 and 1815 the national unity was maintained 
unimpaired. Unhappily, it has not been so on this occasion ; 
and little as we may know the French people, we may be 
certain of one thing,—that this outrage inflicted on their 
most sensitive feelings constitutes an incurable wound, 
which in the long run, far from being gradually healed, 
will become more and more intolerable, and prepare for 
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us a future of the most formidable complications. French- 
men of the most pacific temper—those who, like the pre- 
sent writer, would most eagerly desire that a reconciliation 
should be effected between France and Germany—are con- 
demned to powerlessness before this feeling of hostility, 
fed by the permanent spectacle of a mutilation inflicted 
upon the living flesh of the nation. The huniliating 
defeats, the loss of the five milliards, are as nothing com- 
pared with the severance of Alsace and Lorraine from the 
national embrace. 

Beaten, then, impoverished and mutilated—such is the 
present condition of France. Her illusions and her national 
vanity have been prostrated by one and the same blow. 
The only things which have saved what is still left of 
France are, first, that passion for unity which has always 
prevented the different parts of her territory from dreaming 
of separation ; secondly, that faculty of hope in every trial 
which is a part of the national character ; and, lastly, the 
laborious virtue of the majority, which, at the earliest 
possible moment, applied itself with ardour to work, as to 
a consolation and a last resource. But what has been the 
result of these occurrences upon the religious field ? 





II. 

It was easy to foresee that from such disasters, and their 
deep impression upon men’s souls, would ensue a revival 
of religious feeling. But this could only manifest itself 
under the forms and within the limitations enforced by past 
events. 

France has committed the great mistake, or suffered the 
great misfortune, of repelling the Reformation of the six- 
teenth century. The Gallican Catholicism of the seven- 
teenth century was toa certain extent purified, especially 
by the influence of Bossuet, and at bottoin scarcely differed 
from that which more than one English High-churchman 
considers as the ideal of a perfect church. Even then 
might be distinguished the germs of that tendency, since 
become so general, to look upon Catholicism as a respect- 
able tradition, for the removal, or even the effectual reform, 
of which one ought not to wish, but of which enlightened 
men might take as much as suited them, leaving the rest 
to satisfy the superstitious wants of feeble souls. The 
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eighteenth century thoroughly changed this situation of 
affairs. Voltaire and the Encyclopedists, drawing their 
inspiration by preference from the English freethinkers, 
declared furious war against Catholic and even Christian 
tradition, scarcely distinguishing the one from the other. 
Rousseau, more moderate and more religious, systematized, 
on the other hand, in the magnificent prose of his “ Vicaire 
Savoyard,” the idea of a deliberate indulgence for the short- 
comings of the weak, and a reduction of religious truth to 
its simplest elements for the strong. Voltaire and he 
exercised, and, directly or not, still exercise, an immense 
influence over thoughtful minds in France, especially 
amongst men. The Revolution of ‘89 was to a great 
extent hostile to the Church, or at any rate sought to 
emancipate the laity from its influence as far as possible. 
The error of the leading men of this period lay in believing 
that the progress of enlightenment was sufficient to detach 
the mass of the nation as well as themselves from their 
traditional beliefs. They understood nothing of the pro- 
found, and in some sort tragic, wants of the religious soul. 
They believed too readily that reason, cold and calculating, 
made up the whole of man ; and even when the excesses 
of the Terror had brought intelligent men to a less super- 
ficial conception of the necessities of social order, it was 
with a certain “complaisance” for the Catholicism which 
had survived this formidable tempest that they asked its 
aid in the work of reconstructing and reorganizing French 
soviety. The remarkable men of the first Empire, with 
Napoleon at their head, were very indifferent Catholics in 
creed, but thoroughly convinced of the political necessity 
of protecting and even of patronizing Catholicism. 

The Restoration did still more. It re-established a 
State religion, and more and more made common cause 
with Catholicism. The new dynasty went too far in this 
respect, and here perhaps we may find the principal cause 
of its fall in 1830. 

The fact is that, in despite of political management, there 
have been since the eighteenth century two Frances, from 
a religious point of view, existing one above the other,— 
the Catholics by birth, who have no belief in their Church, 
and the Catholics by faith, who adhere with an ever- 
growing energy to all its teachings, whatever they may be. 
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The ancient Gallicanism, a partial and hesitating move- 
ment of reform, but which at least was national, exists no 
longer except in the Conseil dEtat. It has been aban- 
doned by those who were its natural defenders, the Bishops, 
who professed themselves Gallicans, with a view to secur- 
ing their nomination at the hands of the Government (a 
procedure in accordance with the Concordat), but who 
were scarcely on the Episcopal Bench before they returned 
to the party of the Pope, and vowed him an implicit 
obedience. Their motive was a double one. In the first 
place, we must admit that the Gallican theory, like the 
theory of High-Anglicanism, is theologically very weak ; 
but more especially the Revolution, in dethroning the 
essentially Catholic dynasty of the Bourbons, and substi- 
tuting for them secret or avowed Voltairians, such as 
Napoleon I., Louis Philippe and M. Thiers, has taken away 
from the Episcopate that feeling of security which allowed 
it to befriend the opposition at Rome, whilst relying on 
the support of a royal family devoted heart and soul to 
Catholicism. It is on this account that the last develop- 
ments of the Papacy—the Immaculate Conception and the 
Infallibility of the Pope—have, with very few exceptions, 
been received in Catholic France with only submissive or 
careless assent. The submissive only felt surprise that it 
should have been necessary to proclaim truths which they 
had from time immemorial considered self-evident ; the 
careless were content to shrug their shoulders with the 
remark, that one absurdity more or less did not alter the 
situation. On the whole, and to a continually greater 
extent, especially since the fall of the second Empire, 
which greatly caressed the clergy and restored to them a 
considerable share of real power, these ardent Catholics, 
blindly obeying the orders of the Episcopacy, have become 
legitimists, malign the Revolution, and would gladly re- 
establish the ancient régime which it destroyed. 

Of what elements, then, is this party composed? First, 
and herein lies its principal strength, it comprises in its 
ranks the majority of the women. In all countries and 
in all ranks women are more disposed than men to adopt 
religion on its sentimental and formal side, and to occupy 
themselves very little with questions of exact truth. This 
tendency is much encouraged by the Catholic mode of 
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education,—a fact which, perhaps more than any other, 
Protestants have a difficulty in understanding. The Puri- 
tan, of all others most submissive to the authority of the 
Bible, if taught anything new, at once asks, Why? What 
are the grounds of this assertion? Where are the proofs ? 
The Catholic mind never puts this question in the first 
rank. He prefers above everything to admit whatever his 
priests tell him, and the mere supposition that they could 
tell him what is false never enters his mind. This passive 
disposition is naturally more frequent amongst women 
than amongst men ; and putting on one side the superior 
claims of truth, it is clear that, on the basis of the reli- 
gious sentiment, the forms of Catholicism, its mysterious 
asceticism, the supernatural authority which it confers 
upon the priest, its multifarious ceremonies, its various 
practices,—everything, even to the graceful or picturesque 
costumes of the religious bodies, seizes on the feminine ima- 
gination and enchants it. Here lies the greatest strength 
of the party; for, as daughter, wife and mother, woman 
exercises an immense influence. In the second place, the 
party includes amongst its followers the numerous recruits 
which it has drawn from the ignorant masses, with whom 
the need of religion allies itself without reflection to tradi- 
tional forms, and indiscriminately adores the Divine under 
the names of St. Joseph or St. Cupertin, as well as those of 
Mary and Jesus. Here, however, there is a point worthy 
of attention. We find amongst devout Catholics of 
this class a certain tendency to neglect the Saints, and 
to concentrate henceforward all their adoration upon the 
Virgin Mary. Many of the Saints who were in great 
favour in my childhood, such as St. Denis, St. James, St. 
Anthony, &c., are at present quite neglected. “Our Lady” 
now monopolizes everything. There is, as it were, a blind 
tendency to monotheism in the heart of this idolatry. 
Lastly, this ardent Catholicism has re-conquered a notable 
part of the aristocracy. ‘lie Faubourg St. Germain is now 
the most Catholic quarter of Paris. Formerly it was the 
nobility who were Voltairian, and piqued themselves on 
their “esprit fort.” Since the Revolution, influenced either 
by political interest or a feeling of romance, as well as by 
that religious sentiment which gives more feeling of sin- 
cerity than men are apt to believe to the return to neglected 
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beliefs, Catholic fervour has increased amongst the supe- 
rior classes, at the same time that it has diminished 
amongst the working classes and the bourgeoisie. This 
adhesion of the aristocracy carries with it more weight 
than one would suppose in a country of democracy and 
equality like France. The result is, that Catholic devotion 
is fashionable ; the families of the bourgeoisie love to imi- 
tate the ways of the great nobles, and, swayed by motives 
of vanity, place their children in clerical institutions where 
they will meet the boys and girls who bear the best names 
in France. The father in most cases cares very little 
about it; but the mother insists, entreats, weeps if neces- 
sary ; and the father for the sake of peace gives way, con- 
soling himself with the thought that after all his daughter 
can scarcely lose much, and that his son will do like him- 
self,—that is to say, at twenty years of age he will throw 
overboard all such rubbish, and retain of his education 
only so much as he thinks good. 

When we have made this enumeration, and calculated 
that in the France of to-day Ultramontane Catholicism can 
count upon the women, the masses and the aristocracy, we 
may well ask ourselves whether it is not the absolute mis- 
tress of the whole country. Well, we should deceive our- 
selves if we drew this general conclusion. There are some 
patent facts more eloquent than any subjective estimate 
that prove the contrary. Note, for example, that for more 
than fifty years the clergy have been endeavouring to dis- 
countenance the university, primary lay education, civil 
marriage, equality and freedom of worship, and yet are fur- 
ther than ever from succeeding. There are many of the 
departments of France where the candidates for election as 
deputies are afraid of being openly patronized by the epis- 
copacy, for the good reason that it would lose them too 
many votes. The people, even though ignorant, distrust 


the clergy, dislike the monks, and accuse the Church of 


being avaricious and tyrannical.* 





* I know nothing more characteristic than an incident which happened to 
one of my friends, an inhabitant of the department of Seine-et-(ise, on a day 
of political election. It was during the last Empire. and public spirit was be- 
ginning to awaken. Among the candidates for election as deputies of this 
department was M. Renan. My friend met a peasant on his way to the poll, 
and, joining in conversation with him, asked how he proposed to vote. The 
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The working men of the large towns, especially those 
which are the seats of important industries, have little in- 
clination for Catholicism, and indeed to a great extent hold 
all religion in detestation. The peasants, who are generally 
speaking small proprietors, have not forgotten that in former 
days the clergy had a first claim on the land for their tithes, 
and were closely allied in interest with the feudal noblesse 
who were the universal lords of the soil, and they suspect 
them, not without reason, of dreaming of a return of the 
ancient régime. But, above all, what is called in France the 
“tiers état,”’—that is to say, the wealthy and educated 
bourgeoisie,—is, for the most part, at any rate so far as the 
men are concerned, heretic from the Catholic point of view, 
and in religious matters contents itself with a mild Deism, 
more or less coloured with Christian morality. As it is, 
this party, which throughout the greatest part of the country 
is in actual possession of power, as it is from its ranks that 
the magistracy, the public offices, the learned professions, 
and the great commercial and industrial organizations, are 
recruited, and as the whole nation, after a certain interval, 
always follows in the direction which this party takes, it 
results that its defection takes away from Catholicism any 
real supremacy in the country. And this anti-catholicism, 
which, as we said above, has filtered downwards from the 
noblesse to the bourgeoisie, descends to-day from the bour- 
geoisie to those of the working classes who come most 
closely in contact with them. We may say that in France, 
if a numerical majority is still in favour of Catholicism, the 
intelligence, the influence, the progressive activity, properly 
so called, of the nation, are no lunger to be found on that 
side. 

It will probably be asked, what part is played by the 
national Protestant Church, which has suffered much during 
the last two centuries, but which is far from being annihi- 


peasant replied that he was not yet decided, and wished to talk the matter over 
and see. ‘‘ Well, I invite you to vote for M. Renan,” said my friend. ‘‘ M. 
Renan ? I don’t know him ; but is it not he who has written a book on Jesus 
Christ 7’ ‘‘The same.” ‘*Then, thank you, I shall not vote for him. We 
have plenty of Calotins (a popular soubriquet given to the priests and their par- 
tizans) of that kind in the Chamber.” The peasant did not understand how 
any one could write a Life of Jesus without being a Calotin. The ‘*Calotins” 
are so called from the ‘* Calotte,”’ or little flat bonnet, with which the Catholic 
priests cover the tonsure. 
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lated, and which has recovered a real life since liberty was 
restored to it by the Revolution. The Protestants of France 
form a small minority (about a thirty-second) of the popu- 
lation, but they are socially a select body. They belong for 
the most part to the class of citizens in easy circumstances. 
They are numerous in the magistracy and in the army. A 
large share of the commerce and industry, and almost the 
whole banking business, of the country is in their hands. 
In all the towns, Protestant society holds a distinguished 
position and exercises an important influence on local and 
political affairs. For example, in the Versailles Chamber, 
notwithstanding its clerical character, we count seventy 
Protestants,—that is to say, one-tenth of the entire number ; 
and this is the more remarkable because universal suffrage 
is not favourable in principle to religious minorities. One 
of the things which foreign Protestants, even though well 
acquainted with France, have most difficulty in understand- 
ing, is, that Protestantism does not make more rapid pro- 
gress. But we can count by millions those Frenchmen 
whose outward profession is indeed Catholic, but whose 
personal ideas are entirely Protestant. 

There are many deep-seated causes for this perplexing 
anomaly. First, Protestantism in France has in some degree 
an air of whimsicalness and peculiarity. It has been so 
long ignored by the great mass of the country, that it is apt 
to be considered as an unknown quantity, whose secrets 
one fears to penetrate. It is still “singular” to be a Pro- 
testant. Perhaps, too, the Protestants of France, from hav- 
ing been so long forced to dissimulate and to keep silence, 
may have lost the power of addressing their fellow-citizens 
in a language which would come home to them. Moreover, 
the Catholic who has emancipated himself from the yoke 
of his Church, is apt in most cases to fly to the opposite 
extreme of negation. He is equally opposed to all dogmatic 
assertions, and is prone to regard Protestantism as a demi- 
Catholicism, a little less absurd than the other, but not 
worth throwing in his lot with. As a Catholic, who was a 
very indifferent Papist, once told me—“I have many rea- 
sons for no longer remaining a Catholic in belief, but not 
enough to induce me to become a Protestant.” Let us add 
that the Protestant orthodoxy of to-day has nothing very 
attractive about it. The Catholic who does not believe one 
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word of the Immaculate Conception, believes not a whit 
more in the doctrine of the conception of Christ in the 
bosom of Mary by the Holy Spirit ; and if he rejects the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, it is not to betake himself immediately 
to the faith that we are saved “by the blood of the Cross.” 
Lastly, there is a still more general reason for this kind of 
reserve in the presence of Protestantism. Dr. Hase, of Jena, 
has made the remark, that a Protestant inclining to Catho- 
licism becomes a Catholic much more easily than a Catholic 
with Protestant ideas becomes a Protestant. The explana- 
tion is, that the Protestant attracted by Catholicism is 
already disposed to believe that unity with the clergy, par- 
ticipation in the prescribed sacraments, priestly absolution, 
and all the rest of it, are necessary for salvation. Then, as 
soon as his conversion is complete, he hastens to assure to 
himself the Divine favour by an outward adhesion to a 
Church which represents itself as the sole depository of 
Divine favours and graces. On the contrary, the Catholic 
who detaches himself from the doctrines of his Church is 
not slow to conclude that outward things, that ceremonies, 
that the opus operatum of the sacraments, that material 
forms, have no positive value in themselves. Consequently 
he sees no necessity to expose himself to annoyance, some- 
times even to actual loss, by openly adopting another form 
of religion, by putting on, so to say, another dress. “It is 
on this account,” adds Dr. Hase, “that in our age we have 
seen Catholicism accomplish more startling conversions than 
Protestantism ; and that, by way of recompence, Protestant 
ideas have much more largely invaded Catholic populations 
than Catholic beliefs have prevailed amongst Protestants.” 
I do not know if Dr. Hase was thinking of France when he 
developed this ingenious theory, but it is a fact that there 
are few countries in Europe which confirm it to the same 
extent. 

We must not then, up to the present time at any rate 
count too much on French Protestantism as a powerful ele 
ment of religious transformation in France. The action of 
Protestantism will never become really etlicacious till it lay S 
aside once forall its orthodox tradition, and till Catholicism 
on the other hand, becomes so insupportable as to force all 
the enlightened part of the nation to repudiate it. We may 
point out, as a symptom of what may very well happen at 
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some not distant time, the fuct that a number of men 
belonging to the literary and scientific élite of the coun- 
try, without themselves adopting Protestantism, cause their 
children to be brought up in the Protestant Church, and 
entrust their education to the so-called liberal “ pasteurs,” 
that is to say, those opposed to orthodoxy. Yet, once more, 
we must remember that there is nothing in this which 
at the present hour and to any sensible extent influences 
the destinies of the nation, and it is almost without result 
that English orthodox societies cast their money so lavishly 
on this ungrateful soil. 
ITI. 

Such, then, was the position in which the great misfor- 
tunes of these last years have overtaken the French people, 
half sympathizing with and half hostile to Catholicism, and 
yet in the main indifferent enough. 

As we have said, it was to be foreseen that adversity 
would awaken religious feelings and wants in the mass of 
the nation, nor can it have been altogether by chance that 
the National Assembly elected at the close of the war in 
1871, has shewn itself more clerical and Catholic than any 
preceding representative body. Its members were certainly 
not elected because they were good Catholics ; but the state 
of confusion in which people found themselves at this junc- 
ture led them hastily to nominate persons of solid, steady 
and trustworthy character, and amongst those thus chosen 
were naturally found a great number of men of small 
minds, attached to the past, meritorious in their private 
life, but altogether confirmed in their ignorance of modern 
life and its requirements. At one period, for example, there 
was great danger that, contrary to the most elementary 
notions of policy, they would compromise France, in the 
midst of her struggle for existence, with Italy, by their 
declarations in favour of the temporal power of the Pope. 

A more serious thing is the religious movement which 
was secretly at work in the heart of the ignorant multitude. 
In it there was really much sincerity, and no policy at all. 
A very great number of simple and artless people argued 
thus with themselves: “If we have been so unfortunate, it 
can only be because we have deserved it. God and the 
Saints and the Virgin Mary are angry with France because 
France is impious, because she suffers their names to be 
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profaned, because she has fallen away from her ancient 
Catholic fidelity. Let us then redouble our ardour ; let us 
pray ; let us supplicate God and the Saints and Mary— 
above all, Mary, who herself comes to see us from time to 
time—to be reconciled to us; and let us fail in nothing to 
attain this end.” 

The clergy, who were on the watch, who at the bottom 
of their hearts are legitimist, and seek every opportunity to 
recover their ancient ascendency, found the occasion emi- 
nently favourable to this their constant design. They could 
easily associate their cause with that of the nation, and 
speak of the heretical enemy who had served as a scourge 
in the hand of God to chastise his unfaithful people, but 
who would certainly be reduced to impotence on the day 
when the reconverted nation should again become subject 
to the Vicar of Jesus Christ and to his lieutenants the 
Bishops. The language of the Jewish prophets was indeed 
not fundamentally different. But what indicates the sin- 
gular state of mind of the French Catholic clergy at this 
time, is in the form which they thought fit to give to the 
religious revival which was stirring the hearts of the people. 
Had the clergy understood their opportunity, they would 
have encouraged manifestations, associations, local ceremo- 
nies, and would thus have made their influence felt through- 
out the whole of France. They would have grouped the 
unhappy people around their altars, and whilst addressing 
them in austere speech, inspired by the circumstances, they 
might have profited by the occasion to recover the influence 
and the respect which they had forfeited with so many. 
Instead of this, what course did they pursue ? 

In former years the newspapers have spoken of marvel- 
lous appearances of the Virgin upon certain mountains in 
the South and South-east of France. No great attention 
was paid to the matter. But it was ascertained, after an 
investigation that made considerable noise, that one of the 
most remarkable of these apparitions was to be ascribed to 
an old female devotee, who had shewn herself upon Mont 
la Salette to two little shepherds, dressed in a blue robe, a 
starry girdle, and a crown of gilt paper. This caused an 
unfavourable judgment to be formed of the other appear- 
ances, and the reputation of the Papacy was not increased 
in the minds of intelligent men when they saw it patronize 
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and support this miserable comedy, in defiance of the protes- 
tations of some honest curés of the very same district. But 
the comedy had none the less been accepted seriously. The 
water of La Salette, the water of Lourdes, was sold in many 
places at the same price as champagne. Cargoes of it were 
exported to Belgium, to Germany, and even to England. 
Very few cures, indeed, were recorded, but this did not sig- 
nify. People insisted that these waters must be of great 
virtue, or they would not have been sent from so great « 
distance, and gradually, without the enlightened part of the 
nation perceiving it, the renown of the places visited by 
the Virgin Mary became universal. We may well ask 
whether we are doting or dreaming, but it is nevertheless 
a fact, that these superstitions of a date so recent, and yet 
which acquired so rapid a popularity, were selected by thie 
clergy as the fittest vehicle to give expression to the reli- 
gious movement which circumstances had produced, and 
which asked for some satisfaction. 

Two elements of a totally different kind united with the 
action of the clergy to promote the pilgrim movement. The 
Legitimist party saw in it the means of stirring up the popu- 
lation in favour of its cherished ideas. On this basis the 
clergy and the legitimists concluded an alliance which 
carries us back to the time of the Restoration, where one 
saw the same community of interests, a community which 


the second Empire had partially dissolved by shewing itself 


very favourable to clerical pretensions. They counted on 
the impression which would be made upon the entire popu- 
lation by the long line of pilgrims traversing the country 
from one side to the other, and everywhere spreading 
contagious excitement as they passed. Several of the leaders 
of the party believed that they were about to rouse the 
whole people to an ardent Catholic revival, and that the King, 
the true King, would be proclaimed in the name of the true 
faith. They used all their influence. Many great ladies were 
moved themselves and moved others ; preached by example, 
enrolled themselves in the crusade, and succeeded in largely 
increasing the number of the crusaders. We may notice here 
another thing: how in the depths of a people’s heart old 
tendencies, old special propensities of the race, long outlive 
though in a latent state, changes of the surface. In this 
enthusiasm, which drove thousands of pilgrims «ts the 
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miraculous springs, situated amid the recesses of mountains 
and the depths of the forests, there is evidently something 
which reminds us of the love of the ancient Gaul for the 
fountains, and for the mysterious divinities of the forests, 
the rivers, the grottos and the mountains. There is some- 
thing of the Dame Blanche about the Virgin of La Salette 
and of Lourdes. The religious sentiment of the race, with- 
out enlightenment and reflection, is pleased with a worship 
which can only be offered far away, beside clear fountains 
flowing in picturesque glades, to the protecting goddess 
who had communicated a divine virtue to their waters. It 
was, in truth, an essentially pagan sentiment which came 
to the aid of the clerical movement. 

The great pilgrimages then took place. The Marquis de 
Franclieu, a member of the National Assembly and an 
ardent legitimist, summoned all his colleagues to meet him 
at Lourdes, in order that the presence of the representatives 
of the French people might give a national significance to 
the Catholic manifestation. Whole trains poured out thou- 
sands of pilgrims on the favoured spots. The Pope gra- 
ciously accorded all possible indulgences. Several bishops 
attended in full state. The number of visitors to the sacred 
springs was estimated at more than 100,000, and it was not 
the fault of the promoters of this manifestation that the 
number was not much greater. Special trains at reduced 
fares had been obtained from the railway companies, and 
the project was to assemble the pilgrims in each town in 
such a way as to traverse the streets in imposing procession, 
both on the journey and on the return. 

The result, however, has not confirmed either the hopes 
of one party or the fears of the other. What it was easy to 
foresee has actually occurred. The sleeping anti-Catholicism 
of the crowd has been aroused. In many towns—as, for 
instance, at Nantes, Clermont-Ferrand and Grenoble—when 
the pilgrims were seen returning, crowds of workmen hissed, 
hooted and insulted the poor demonstrants. It was found 
necessary almost everywhere to give up these imposing pro- 
cessions. The hootings and mockeries were especially re- 
doubled when the unfortunate invalids were seen descending 
from the carriages, who had set out in the hope of being 
miraculously cured, and who returned no better, and some- 
vor. x. K 
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times rather worse, than on the day of their departure. The 
laugh of Voltaire resumed its rights in face of this irritating 
defiance of good sense. The intention had been to make a 
lasting impression on society, and the whole thing ended in 
ridicule. The noble Marquis de Franclieu was imitated at 
Lourdes by only sixteen of his colleagues, all of them legi- 
timists of the purest water ; and an indiscreet newspaper of 
Nantes obtained a colossal success by proposing to Mon- 
seigneur Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans, a sham liberal under 
the Empire, now the ablest and most fiery of prelates, this 
pertinent question: “Why, then, is not Mgr. d Orleans, 
himself a sufferer from chronic illness, the first to ask from 
Our Lady of Lourdes the miraculous restoration of his 
health ?” 

We may then consider the campaign of the pilgrims as 
having ended in an immense fiasco. However, I am not one 
of those who are convinced by this that the Roman Catholic 
reaction is conquered or reduced to impotence. It is cer- 
tain that it will endeavour by other means to utilize the 
religious revival which the national misfortunes have called 
forth. On the other hand, it has already awakened, and 
will always awaken, in the degree in which it makes itself 
manifest, that distrust of the Church and that hostility to 
Catholicism which animate a very large part of the popu- 
lation. It is by a political manceuvre that Catholicism 
has endeavoured to gather fresh force, and it may well be 
that by the same means it will perish. What issue can 
we foresee for this conflict, which threatens to go on always 
increasing in intensity ? 

This is a question which Frenchmen who know and 
love their country ask themselves with anxiety, for on its 
solution depends the future destiny of the nation. Things 
cannot always remain in their present position ; a struggle 
between the two tendencies is inevitable; and one of two 
things must happen,—either France will again become a 
Catholic country such as she was before the Revolution, 
or, worse still, Catholic of the Ultramontane type, in which 
case she will follow the course of Spain and the Spanish 
colonies in South America, or she will definitely shake off 
the monkish cowl, and advance in light and liberty to new 
and glorious destinies. 
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Two things will exercise the most important influence 
upon the issue of this conflict, namely, the approaching 
future of the National Government and the approaching 
future of the Papacy. 

Should the Republic be maintained and firmly esta- 
blished, we may hope for the happiest consequences as 
regards the religious emancipation of the people ; and all 
reflective minds are more and more agreed as time goes 
on that the probability of its being maintained is great 
and increasing. The writer of these pages is no fanatic 
for a republican or any other form of government. I 
would even say that, in my view, in those countries 
where the dynasty is popular and without rival, and where 
consequently it has no contest to wage for existence with 
its own subjects, as for instance in England, Holland 
and Belgium, a constitutional monarchy is a guarantee 
for wise and beneficent progress, while at the same time it 
is an incomparable safeguard of peace and order. But let 
any of my English readers be good enough to ask them- 
selves whether this can be said of a country like the 
France of to-day, where we count three rival and irrecon- 
cilable dynasties, each with its own partizans. Let one of 
them be called to the throne, the partizans of the other two 
will immediately unite with the Republicans to attack it: 
it will be compelled to take repressive measures, to oppose 
all liberal reforms, even such as itself approves, lest its 
adversaries should make use of them against it. It will be 
forced, in other words, to pursue a dynastic rather than a 
national policy, and, for example, like Louis Philippe, to 
oppose the most moderate and most urgently demanded 
electoral reform—or, like Louis Napoleon, recklessly to in- 
volve the country in an absurd war, merely because he 
hoped by this expedient to recover for his dynasty its lost 
popularity. These facts are what a host of moderate minds 
understand and are saying in France to-day, and it is this 
which enables the Republic to establish itself, not so much 
because it attracts to itself the enthusiasm of the nation, as 
because it appears to be a necessity of the situation. “We 
are condemned to live under a Republic,” said an old mo- 
narchist recently to me, and in that phrase the whole crisis 
was expressed. 

If, then, France, instructed by misfortune, is wise, she 
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will maintain the Republic.* But if the Republic is main- 
tained, there will necessarily follow in the course of a few 
years certain social consequences fatal to Catholicism. This 
will be the programme of the rational democracy which in 
the end must triumph. For instance, we shall very soon 
see primary compulsory education decreed by the Legisla- 
ture and enforced by penalties. But compulsory education 
involves a system of instruction by the laity, and the exclu- 
sion of the influence of the confessional from public schools. 
In fact, you cannot force families to send their children to 
schools where thev will receive instruction contrary to their 
religious beliefs. On this will follow the disappearance of 
the monastic orders devoted to teaching, a great diminution 
in the influence of the clergy, and a lay tendency impressed 
on the entire education of the nation. This will be the first 
step towards a great reform for which the democracy calls 
with vehemence—the separation of Church and State, each 
community providing the expenses of its own worship and 
the support of its own ministers. This reform will be « 
death-blow to clerical influence, and with it Catholicism 
will lose a great part of its power of action on the commu- 
nity. People will accept priests only in accordance with 
their own private convictions ; and the priest in his turn, 
if he is worthy by his character and his knowledge to in- 
spire confidence in his flock, will be able to lean upon it in 
opposition to the arbitrary authority of his bishop. The 
Republican Government must also, in obedience to the very 
decided popular opinion on the point, take measures against 
the convents, which under the Empire have largely increased 
in number, and which are positively detested wherever they 
exist. They must be subjected to the common law apply- 
ing to other associations ; the Government must have the 
power of inspecting them, and must withdraw from them 
their corporate personality (that is to say, their right of 
acquiring and selling property), reserving only an indemnity 
to be paid to their surviving members, as soon as ever they 
shew themselves in any degree dangerous to the State. 











* Let no foreign bystander believe in the possibility of any triumph of Com- 
munism in France. The mass of the small proprietors (more than five millions 
altogether), without counting the very large number of those who are aware of 
the absurdity of Communism, will never allow themselves to be dispossessed of 
their property. 
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Many other reforms of abuses still existing, such as the 
restoration of the right of legal marriage to the priesthood, 
the prevention of religious services except in consecrated 
buildings, and the granting of entire freedom to all purely 
religious associations, will be the inevitable consequences 
of the new order of things, and will strike the most sensible 
blows at Catholic predominance. 

But there is another consideration which merits the 
closest attention. What will happen when the present 
Pope, now a very old man, shall be called from this world ? 
We may look upon it beforehand as a certainty that the 
Ultramontane party, the absolute masters at the present 
moment of the Catholic Church, will move heaven and 
earth to have a Pope animated by their spirit. It is no less 
certain that the Governments of Italy, France and Prussia, 
will do their utmost to secure the election at last of a rea- 
sonable and moderate Pope. The most striking turns of 
fortune are those which can least be calculated upon, 
and the Catholic Church is just now on the eve of the most 
formidable schism which has yet menaced its existence. 
And if this schism establishes itself, it will, especially in 
France, be attended with the gravest consequences. For 
we shall see there partizans of the Ultramontane Pope, and 
partizans of the more or less liberal Pope. The Government 
will support the latter ; a great part of the Episcopate, the 
former. Now the thing which has hitherto most of all con- 
tributed to maintain the prestige of the Catholic Church in 
France has been its majestic unity. The French mind 
loves unity often to excess, and the diversities of Protestant- 
ism have always been the most popular argument against it. 
If any one thing more than another can ruin Catholicism 
in the national estimation, it will be the experience that it 
is no more secure from dissensions and divisions than other 
human associations. When once this experience is gained, 
we may safely say that in France all is over. 

In a word, then, the maintenance of the Republic will 
be, at a nearer or remoter future, the cause of a great and 
profound religious revolution in France. But will it be 
maintained? Will it always have sufficient solidity and 
sagacity to resist complications without and within? What 
is to be feared from the position in which the present peace 
has left the French people is, that when they see themselves 
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re-organized in military form and can count their 1,200,000 
soldiers armed and exercised, they will no longer be able 
to restrain their impatience to snatch from Germany the 
provinces which have been torn from France. And then 
God only knows what terrible consequences will ensue from 
this new duel to the death. We have here an unknown 
factor which defies all calculation and all foresight. 

And, again, while we admit that the logical course of 
events tends to weaken more and more the prestige and 
active power of Catholicism in France, we must not omit 
to inquire what will be the positive side of this change. 
[s it only negative irreligion which will profit by it ; and 
will the diminution of the Catholic Church be accom- 
panied by an equal and general falling off of all religious 
sentiment? There are certainly grounds for fearing this 
all the more, because, as we have said, national Protestant- 
ism is not yet of sufficient growth to shelter the waifs and 
strays of this gigantic shipwreck. There is, however, no 
necessity for excessive alarm on this head. It is probable 
that intermediate arrangements and partial reforms will 
be established—such, for example, as Pére Hyacinthe 
would desire to introduce. Catholicism may be destroyed, 
but the Catholic spirit will retain its power. In many 
minds, Gallicanism would rise from its tomb. We must 
not be blind to, nor alarmed by, the conditions of progress 
in religious thought. Religious feeling itself is as inde- 
structible as the nature of man of which it forms an integral 
part. The sigh of the soul towards the ideal, towards the 
infinite, has far more of an eternal element in it than any 
churches or any human organization; and it has, like 
vegetable nature, its springs when new blossoms open 
upon the branches which through the winter have seemed 
dry and dead. The world must go on, and we can only 
hope that its progress may accord with our little caleula- 
tions and our desire for peaceful regularity. The old 
forms, Catholic and Protestant alike, must give way to 
something larger and more rational, and in our view more 
truly Christian. In France, as elsewhere, religious pro- 
gress is possible only if Catholicism, faithful to the logic 
of its first principles, cle arly shews itself incompatible with 
the life, the liberty and the advancement of the nations of 
modern Europe, It i in this sense that we may rejoice 
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at the outburst of Catholic fervour which is now opening 
the eyes of the most inert, and is forcing them to occupy 
themselves with matters which have hitherto appeared to 
them of little moment. It is one of the great laws, of the 
advancing march of humanity that false principles destroy 
themselves by their own monstrous consequences. The 
masses, who are in no way affected by the truth or false- 
hood of abstract principles, rise in insurrection against 
their consequences. Let not, then, our hearts be troubled. 
We believe in God: let us believe also in that human 
nature which is His work, and which He continually urges 
onwards towards perfection. 
ALBERT REVILLE. 


VIII—SUMMARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS. 


IT is our intention to reserve in future a few pages of the 
Theological Review for a chronicle of the chief ecclesiastical 
events of the quarter, and to reprint in the same depart- 
ment of our work the whole or the substance of any docu- 
ments which seem to deserve preservation. On this occa- 
sion—as our matter has already, considerably overtlowed 
the prescribed limits—we are not able to do more than 
briefly characterize the situation at the beginning of the 
year, and so furnish a starting-point for future narrative. 

The great ecclesiastical event of 1872, so far as the 
Church of England is concerned, has been the Beunett 
Judgment, which lias already received careful analysis and 
estimate in our pages. The acquittal of the vicar of Frome 
was a great blow to the Church Association, which has not 
mustered courage for any further prosecutions, and a corre- 
sponding triumph to the Ritualists. One of the most ob- 
vious results of the trial has been, that the whole system of 
prosecutions for heresy has received a shock. The policy 
of the Committee of Council evidently is, not to condemn 
if they can possibly help it: and prosecutors feel that they 
come before such a tribunal at a disadvantage. Mr. Bennett 
escaped but by a hair's-breadth, and if he had not prudently 
retracted some incautious sentences might not have escaped 
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at all; but, as things stand, he is still in possession of his 
benefice, still teaches the incriminated doctrines, still prac- 
tises the obnoxious ceremonies. And even if he had been 
condemned, what then? The Bishops have no inclination 
to enforce the law as the Judicial Committee lays it down ; 
and it is impossible for the Church Association, or any 


other prosecuting Society, to proceed against every one of 


the thousand Mr. Bennetts who are gradually leavening the 
Church of England with sacramental ideas. So, although 
it is quite possible that another prosecution, cautiously 
directed against another offender, might succeed, the only 
issue would be that the Evangelical party would be tainted 
with the reproach of persecution, that a flavour of martyr- 
dom would hang about some prominent Ritualist, and that 
otherwise the condition of the Church would remain as it 
was. The High Anglicans are naturally jubilant. What 
course they might have adopted had Mr. Bennett’s doctrine 
been condemned, it is impossible to say ; but they have 
dismissed that fear from their minds, and work and preach 
with redoubled energy. Nor is there any doubt that, in 
accordance with their own views of truth and duty, they do 
work with great energy and self-denial. Strange as it may 
seem in this scientific age, they believe in their sacramental 
and sacerdotal theology. It is stranger still, to any logical 
mind, to see how, by a species of insular instinct, they resist 
the overpowering arguments which bid them betake them- 


selves to Rome. But they are the party in the Church of 


England who have a future before them. They will never 
win the complete victory of which they dream ; but they 


will at least have the honour of leading the forlorn hope of 


reaction. 

To any sensible man there could be no doubt with which 
side remained the victory in the Bennett case. But the 
Evangelicals, with a very few honourable exceptions, have 
been labouring ever since, with the most praiseworthy per- 
severance, to persuade themselves that they have been vic- 
torious. Mr. Bennett, it is true, was acquitted ; but then 
what a triumphant re-statement of true Evangelical doctrine 
was contained in the reasons which accompanied the ver- 
dict! At the same time, the object of a criminal proceed- 
ing is undoubtedly to procure the condemnation of the 
accused ; and one would think that no exposition of the 
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law which was followed by his acquittal, could be satisfac- 
tory to those who had been loud in their protestations of 
his guilt. The most that could be said surely is, that there 
is standing-room in the Church of England for both Mr. 
Bennett and his prosecutors,—a fact which, so far as the 
latter were concerned, every one knew before, without the 
cost and ill feeling of the suit. At first, undoubtedly, the 
Record was taken aback. It had confidently looked forward 
to another issue of the trial. But in a day or two it began 
to see that things were not as bad as it had feared, and 
before a week had passed was clapping its wings and crow- 
ing as if for a complete victory. Some ill-judging corre- 
spondent uttered in its columns the word “secession.” 
Immediately appeared a shower of letters to prove that, 
whatever else Evangelical clergymen thought fit to do, to 
secede would be not only a crime, but a blunder. To thrust 
the Ritualists out of the Church would have been a master- 
stroke ; but to go out themselves to avoid the hateful com- 
panionship—no, not for worlds ! Then Mr. Capel Molyneux, 
a London clergyman of character and position, actually 
seceded, or rather announced, in a very honest and earnest 
pamphlet, his intention of seceding in a few months, giving 
his reasons for so doing. Upon this, the character of the 
wordy warfare changed, and Mr. Molyneux became the 
object of attack. Dean Close complained that he had never 
told the world in his pamphlet that he had made his seces- 
sion a subject of prayer to God, and as Mr. Molyneux had 
not “prayed standing in tlie market-places,” characteristic- 
ally concluded that he had not prayed at all. Dr. Blakeney 
went to consult the oracle in Crown Court, and then gravely 
announced to the world, in the columns of the Pecord, what 
Dr. Cumming thought of the Bennett Judgment, Mr. Moly- 
neux’s secession, and the Church of England in general. 
But nobody seemed to understand or appreciate the motives 
which induced Mr. Molyneux to give up a good living and 
an honourable position in the Church to which his life had 
been devoted, or to see in his honesty anything but a covert 
reproach of their own easier consciences. Never has a great 
religious party exhibited itself in a less dignified light. It 
has long virtually confessed that it has no earnest belief to 
impress upon the nation’s mind; it has now shewn that it 
has no moral life with which to quicken the nation’s con- 
science. 
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In the mean time, the agitation against the Athanasian 
Creed has entered into a fresh phase. On Monday, Dee. 
2nd, the Deans of Canterbury (Payne Smith) and Chester 
(Howson) presented to the Archbishop of Canterbury at 
Lambeth Palace a memorial to himself and the Archbishop 
of York, “ praying for some change either in the compulsory 
rubric or in the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian Creed.” 
Their prayer was concurred in by nearly 3000 clergymen, 
among whom were fourteen Deans—those of Canterbury, 
Winchester, Durham, Westminster, Bristol, Chester, Christ 
Church, Carlisle, Ely, Exeter, Gloucester, Lichfield, St. 
David's and Salisbury ; twenty-five Archdeacons— Bout- 
flower, Browne, Clark, Cust, Fearon, Garbett, Hone, Hony, 
Hornby, J. Jones, W. Bb. Jones, Long, H. Moore, J. C. 
Moore, Prest, Sandford, Wickham, Clive, Dealtry, Gil- 
son, Hunter, Huxtable, Ormerod, Paul and Wise; 190 
Cathedral Dignitaries; seven Cambridge Professors— 
Swainson, Westcott, Lightfoot, Birks, Kennedy, Jarrett 
and Mayor; eighty-one Masters and Fellows of Colleges 
at Oxford and Cambridge ; five Principals of Theological 
Colleges; thirteen Professors, at King’s College, Dur- 
ham, Sandhurst, Woolwich, Lampeter, &e.; seventy Head 
Masters of Public Schools, including Eton, Harrow, West- 
minster, Winchester, Marlborough, Charterhouse, Chelten- 
ham, Liverpool College and Institute, Christ's Hospital, 
Dulwich College, City of London, King’s College School, 
&e. ; sixty-three Assistant Masters, sixteen of Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Schools, 180 clergy of the metropolis, two 
clerical Peers (the Earl of Buckinghamshire and Lord Dyne- 
vor), seventeen Peers’ sons, eleven Baronets, twelve Chap- 
lains to the Queen, &e. 2159 of those who sign have done 
so without any reserve, thus signifying their desire to leave 
entirely to the discretion of the authorities to determine 
whether the rubric, or the clauses, or both, shall be altered ; 
421 desire especially the alteration of the rubric only ; 218 
are for optional use of the Athanasian Creed, and 203 for its 
entire disuse in publie worship ; 292 desire only to touch 
the damnatory clauses—208 for their removal, and 84 for 
their alteration. The memorials were as under; 

“The humble petition of the undersigned clergy showeth, 
that the compulsory use, in its present furm, of the confession 
of our Christian faith, commonly called the Creed of St, Atha- 
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nasius, is a cause of serious disquietude to many conscientious 
Churchmen, who are firm believers in the great and precious 
doctrines of the Trinity in Unity and of the Incarnation of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. ‘They therefore pray your lordships to re- 
commend such a change, either in the rubric or the Damnatory 
Clauses, as shall secure that the Creed in its present form shall 
no longer remain a necessary part of the public worship of the 
Church of England.” 


Next day met the Committee of both Houses of Convo- 
cation, and rest ilved to do precisely what these 3000 clergy- 
men declared would not satisfy them—namely, “to recom- 
mend the publication of an explanatory statement of the 
sense in which the warnings of the Athanasian Creed are 
accepted by the Church of England.” This Committee 
consists of the twenty-one members of the Upper and forty- 
two of the Lower House. The proposition finally adopted 
is said to have been carried by 27 votes to 18. On the same 
authority, that of the Guardian, we are told the proposal 
to omit the damnatory, or, as the fashion now is to call 
them, the monitory clauses, secured only eight votes ; that, 
to allow the alternative use of the Apostles’ Creed, six ; that, 
to omit the rubric before the Creed, eight ; that, to substitute 
in the rubric “may” for “shall,” seven. These figures give 
a tolerably accurate measure of the minority of the Com- 
mittee who were prepared to take a decisive step of reform. 
Meanwhile the friends of the Creed, chiefly, though not 
wholly, belonging to the High-church party, have been 
marshalling their forces, and a Committee for the defence 
of the Creed has been formed. Here is a fresh difficulty 
preparing for those who still hope for a widening of the 
Church. The memorialists against the Creed are a nume- 
rous, an influential, a powerful body ; but they have borne 
this grievance all their lives, and may be trusted to bear it 
quietly for an indefinite period longer; whereas, on the 
other side, men of real influence and high character, like 
Dr. Pusey and Canon Liddon, threaten secession if the 
Creed is touched. At present the more unreasonable party 
carries the day ; and so it must continue to be as long as a 
hollow peace is the sole object of ecclesiastical policy. But 
this is a question upon which the laity of the Church holds 
a very strong opinion, and we should not be surprised to 
see Parliament assume the task of reform which Convoca- 
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tion refuses. Only a Committee of Convocation could sup- 
pose that so strong a demand for relief from the burthen of 
a Creed which even devout Trinitarians believe to be both 
unintelligible and uncharitable, could be appeased by the 
promise of “an explanatory statement” which has yet to be 
drawn up, and to pass the ordeal of fiercer criticism by 
irreconcilable parties. 

Emboldened, we suppose, by this timid policy on the 
part of Convocation, a party in the University of Oxford, 
led by Mr. J. W. Burgon among the residents, and by Dean 
Goulburn among the non-residents, resolved to oppose the 
nomination of the Dean of Westminster to the office of 
Select Preacher. The reason for this act of petty persecu- 
tion is given in a letter from Dean Goulburn to its pro- 
posed victim. 


“ My reason for joining in it is, that you are in the habit of 
throwing the whole weight of your high character, your brilliant 
abilities, and your eminent position, into the support of the ra- 
tionalistic school,—a school which seeks to eliminate from Chris- 
tianity both its doctrinal and its supernatural element, and to 
reduce it to a system of moral truth, illustrated by a bright 
example ; and which, in regard of the written Word of God, 
claims the right of accepting only such parts of it as approve 
themselves to the natural reason and conscience of man. 

“T hold it to be the paramount duty of every Churchman and 
every Christian to take every opportunity of entering his protest 
against the views of this school, which I honestly believe to be 
undermining the faith of many young men, and paving the way 
for the total rejection of revealed religion ; and therefore it is 
that my name will appear among those who are endeavouring to 
oppose your appointment, and who intend to give an adverse 
vote when your name as Select Preacher is submitted to Convo- 
cation.” 


The minor incidents of the struggle it is not necessary to 
record here: it is enough to say that Dean Stanley was 
elected by 349 votes against 287. Upon this the Dean of 
Norwich resigned his office of Select Preacher, which he 
held for a term of years still unexpired ; and the world, as 
represented by wicked writers in newspapers, very gene- 
rally asked why he did not resign his Deanery too. It is 
not worth while to reproduce the long and illogical letter 
in which he announces to the Vice-chancellor of the Uni- 
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versity his intention of taking this course. He seems to 
forget, on the one hand, that the status of a clergyman of 
the Church of England is defined by the law,—and that, 
until the law has spoken, one stands in the same relation 
as another to her oftices and emoluments. He certainly 
does not see, on the other, that his own conception of ortho- 
dox Churchmanship cannot be accepted in place of the 
tests and standards legally prescribed ; and that the Dean 
of Westminster is not a heretic simply because he chooses 
to call him one. And he has certainly contrived to make 
protest ridiculous by declaring for personal “fidelity” in 
place of Privy Council decisions, and shewing his concep- 
tion of fidelity, under trying circumstances, by: resigning an 
unpaid Preachership and keeping a well-paid Deanery. 
After all, Mr. Molyneux is the only clergyman, so far, who 
has given costly proof that he has the courage of his opi- 
nions. 

Further comment upon recent religious events in England, 
including the relation of Nonconformists to the Established 
Church, we must reserve for another occasion. 

CHARLES BEARD. 


IX.—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
Dutcn anp German THEOLOGY. 

1. De Apoustel Johunnes in Klein-Azié. Critisch Onderzoel. 
J. H. Scholten. Theologisch Tijdschrift, Noy. 1871. (Since 
reprinted as a pamphlet.) 

2. Die Quellen der Réimischen Petrussage kritiseh untersucht. 
Von Richard Adelbert Lipsius. Kiel. 1872. 

3. Petrus in Rom und Johannes in Kleinasien. Von A. Hilgen- 
feld. Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie. 1872. 
Drittes Heft. 

Naschrift op de verhandeling over Johannes in Klein-Azié. 
J. H. Scholten. Theologisch Tijdschrift, Mei, 1872. 


c= 


Tuese pamphlets and articles are amongst the most recent con- 
tributions to the controversies respecting the activity of Peter in 
tome and John in Asia Minor; and the labours of Lipsius and 
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Scholten may also lay claim to rank amongst the most elaborate 
and important investigations which have appeared on the subjects 
of which they treat. 

As for “Peter in Rome,” we have long been accustomed to 
look upon the ecclesiastical tradition as almost, if not entirely, 
baseless ; but until quite recently only a few neglected and 
almost unknown works, none of them dating from an earlier 
period than the beginning of the century, had ventured to cast 
a doubt on the truth of the tradition that John was long the 
acknowledged head of the communities of Asia Minor. In 1867, 
however, Keim attacked this stronghold of ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion, which might well have been thought impregnable ; and 
though at present its defenders very largely outnumber its assail- 
ants, yet an opinion which numbers Keim, Holzmann and Schol- 
ten amongst its upholders, can no longer be ignored or put 
down.* 

The two controversies have no connection with each other, 
except that the “stake” in either case is almost the whole of the 
slender biography of a distinguished apostle, subsequent to the 
period to which we are brought by the Epistle to uhe Galatians. 

1. Peter in Rome. 

It seems that the passages in Lipsius’ “Chronology of the 
Roman Bishops,” pointed out in this Reviewt as possessing thie 
most general interest, have excited more opposition than any 
other part of the work, and in consequence the author has pub- 
lished the very interesting work now before us (2) in defence of 
his position with regard to the “ Legend of Peter in Rome.” 

In a few words this position may be stated as follows. We 
tind no mention of Peter’s visit to Rome until the beginning of 
the second century, when it appears in inseparable connection 
with the legend of Simon Magus. Now Simon Magus is no 
other than Paul. The origin of the legend of Peter at Rome, 
therefore, is to be traced to a desire on the part of the Jewish 
Christians to represent their great enemy Paul as having been 
pursued to the capital of the world by Peter, and there exposed 
and vanquished. The historical fact of Paul’s martyrdom is 
thus parodied in the Magian legend, while his crown is placed 
on the head of Peter. The kernel, then, of the Petrine, is the 
Magian legend, and the kernel of this the anti-Pauline polemic 
of the Ebionites. 

This accounts for the otherwise inexplicable fact, that in the 





* For the history of this controversy, see the beginning of Johannes in 
Klein-Azié, pp. 597—599. 
+ Theological Review, October, 1870, pp. 576, sqq. 
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earliest form of the Petrine legend the existence of Paul at 
Rome (except as Simon Magus) is ignored. 

Before long, however, the original significance of the Magian 
legend was designedly obscured by the conciliating school which 
produced the canonical book of Acts, and was subsequently quite 
lost ; so that the Petro-Pauline legend which represented Peter 
and Paul as working together in Rome, defeating Magus, and 
suffering martyrdom on the same day, took the place of the 
older anti-Pauline legend. 

Certainly, Professor Lipsius brings out most clearly the fact, 
that in the Clementine literature, as we now have it, Simon 
Magus is a caricature of Paul, and it is almost Indicrous to find 
the Catholic version of the affair (Acts of Peter and Paul) 
naively making Paul a party to the ignominious defeat of him- 
self under the form of Simon Magus. According to the Apos- 
tolic Constitutions (Ebionite), Simon Magus when in Rome 
undertook to fly. This he did, to the great delight of his fol- 
lowers, in broad daylight; but Veter, turning to him, cried 
aloud, “If I am a man of God, a true apostle of Christ, and a 
teacher of piety, but not of error, as thou art, O Simon, then | 
command the evil powers of the renegade from truth, by whom 
Simon Magus is supported, to let him fall, that he may be 
dashed down, to the laughter of those whom he has deceived.” 
As soon as the demons let him go, Sinion falls with a great crash 
and breaks his hips and ankles. 

In the Catholic “ Acts of Peterand Paul,” Paul himself takes 
part in this affair : 

“Simon ascends the tower, crowned with laurel, and begins to fly. 
Paul has thrown himself upon his knees in prayer, and left the un- 
masking of the Magian to Peter as the first-called apostle. The latter 
calls upon Paul to look up ; and there he sees Simon already flying, 
and urges his colleague, with tears, to make haste, while the Emperor 
taunts them both. Then Peter conjures the angels of Satan, who sup- 
port Simon, to let him fall, and at once the Magian is dashed to the 
ground and is broken to pieces.” 

It is in this book that the well-known and beautiful legend 
of Peter's vision the night before his death is first found. Peter 
had yielded to the pressure of his friends and determined to 
escape. As he came to the gate he met Jesus, and, as he him- 
self tells the tale, 

“T asked him, ‘ Lord, whither goest thou? and he answered me, 
‘To Rome, to be crucified ; and when I asked furthér, ‘ Lord, hast 
thou not been crucified already ? he answered, ‘I saw that you fled 
from death, and I will allow myself to be crucified for you.” 





* Die Quellen, &c., p. 21 + Ibid. pp. 58, 59. 
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Peter returned, ashamed and inspired, and was crucified on 
the following day.* 

To prove the main thesis of his book, Professor Lipsius has 
to shew that all the forms of the Petrine legend are ultimately 
traceable to a single Ebionite source. Otherwise, of course, 
there would be a residue of tradition unaccounted for by the 
Paulo-Magian hypothesis. 

In arranging all the mass of apocryphal literature on this 
subject—Ebionite, Catholic and Gnostic,—in comparing the 
various recensions of the same work,—in detecting subtle indi- 
cations of the “ tendency” and the relative date which this or 
that version betrays,—in displaying the stratification of every 
existing form of the legend, and in affiliating every one of them 
to his Ebionite original, Lipsius is thoroughly at home ; but 
his argument is open to attack at several points, and Hilgenfeld 
has accordingly attempted to shew that the genealogies he 
draws up for his documents are far from unassailable ; that the 
first Epistle of Clemens Romanus, the first Epistle of Peter, &c., 
give evidence of a tradition of Peter in Rome, quite indepen- 
dent of Simon Magus, and that the Magian tradition itself is a 
very composite one, just that part of it which relates to Rome, 
and on which Lipsius lays such stress, being due to the hand of 
a comparatively late compiler. 

We will not even attempt to follow these two scholars in 
their arguments ; but no doubt the symmetry and compactness 
of the hypothesis of Lipsius will possess a fascination for many 
students, to which they will feel justified by the exhaustive 
learning and patience of his arguments in yielding. 

2. John in Asia Minor. 

It is in some respects refreshing to turn to the controversy 
concerning John, for the ground is here so much firmer under 
our feet. We have not much to do with “ recensions” or with 
doubtful dates in this case. Professor Scholten certainly de- 
serves well of all who are interested in apostolical traditions for 
the laborious and exhaustive analysis of the whole evidence on 
the subject of “John in Asia Minor,” which will give his work 
a@ permanent value, even should his conclusions be rejected. 
The history of the controversy is first passed in rapid review, 
and then every passage which bears on the subject during the 
first four centuries of Christian literature is separately considered 
and submitted to a searching examination. It is really astound- 
ing to see how the compact and elaborate Johannine tradition 
vanishes into thin air under this treatment ; and it is almost 


* Die Quellen, &e., p- 59. 
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impossible to-resist the force of Professor Scholten’s arguments 
against the authenticity of the celebrated letter of Irenzeus to 
Florinus, and the reality of the personal intercourse of Polycarp 
and John, on which the upholders of the authenticity of the 
fourth Gospel used formerly to lay such stress. But, after all, 
as long as the testimony of the Apocalypse remains unshaken, 
there will be a sufficient nucleus of historical tradition left to 
save the Apostle John for Asia Minor. Scholten, however, 
attempts to shake this testimony. His reasons for rejecting the 
authenticity of the Apocalypse, long regarded as better attested 
than that of any other New Testament writing, are based 
entirely on internal evidence. The objective and_ historical 
way in which the apostles are spoken of, the very unchristian 
spirit of the book, and other such considerations, are power- 
fully, if not convincingly, urged as proving its unapostolic 
authorship, and an ingenious attempt is made, on the supposi- 
tion that John had no historical connection with the churches 
of Asia Minor, to account for the form chosen by the writer of 
the Apocalypse for his exhortation to them. This is, how 
ever, the weakest portion of Scholten’s work, and at the same 
time the corner-stone of the whole. Granted that the Epistle 
to Florinus is unreliable, it must be taken as proved that the 
whole series of ecclesiastical testimonies can be naturally ac- 
counted for as simple elaborations of what was understood to be 
implied or asserted in the Apocalypse ; if then it can be shewn 
that the testimony of the Apocalypse itself is unreliable, the 
whole chain gives way, and the silence of the earlier authorities, 
together with other phenomena pointed out by Scholten (remark- 
able enough under any circumstances), come in for their full 
weight, and must be considered fatal to the whole tradition. 
If, on the other hand, the testimony of the Apocalypse is proof 
against all attacks, then the activity of John in Asia Minor is 
established as a fact; and though many of the details of the 
tradition must still be regarded as disproved by Scholten, yet 
the nucleus is preserved. 

The most important and successful portion of Hilgenfeld’s 
reply refers to this very point ; but it also contains an interest- 
ing, though to my mind unsuccessful, attempt to maintain the 
authenticity of the Epistle to Florinus, and the reality of the 
direct personal tradition received by Irenzus through Polycarp 
from John. 

Professor Scholten’s work has already been accepted as final 
in some quarters ; and it is at least undeniable that, by defining 
the controversy and collecting the evidence, it has made a final 
decision seem possible. cs We 
VOL. X. L 
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Some German Books. 


Die Lehre der Bibel von Gott oder The ologue des Alten und Neuen 
Bundes. Von H. Ewald. Erster Band: die Lehre vom Worte 
Gottes. Leipzig. 1871. 

Die drei ersten Evangelien und die Apostelgeschichte tibersezt und 
erklirt von Heinrich Ewald. Zweite Hilfte. Gottingen. 1872. 
(Williams and Norgate.) 

Die Idee des Reiches Gottes, dritter Beitrag zur biblischen Theo- 
logie insbesondere der synoptischen Reden Jesu. Von Carl 
Wittichen. Géottingen. 1872. (Williams and Norgate.) 

Protestantische Vortrige. Mit Beitrigen von Prof. Baumgarten, 
Pred. Lisco, &c. &c. Vols. I. IL. 1V. 1870—1872. Berlin: 
F. Henschel. 


Dr. Ewald’s Biblical Theology is the first volume of a large 
work, the contents of which may be anticipated from the author's 
division of his great subject. The aim of a Biblical theology, he 
tells us, is to discuss the subject-matter and the relations of all 
the truths belonging to theology that are found in the Bible. 
These truths refer to God, the World and Man. These truths, 
again, as matters of faith, may be called Ueliess ; as directions for 
life, duties ; as issuing in a great human good, the laws of a king- 
dom of God. Then, lastly, there is the relation of all these truths, 
which is the system of Biblical theology. This work will handle 
these subjects systematically and historically, discussing not only 
the truths themselves, but tracing the history of their origin and 
successive stages of growth. The first volume deals with three 
great fundamental inquiries—the nature of the revelation of the 
word of God, revelation in Heathendom and in Israel, and reve- 
lation in the Bible. However much one may doubt the certainty 
of some of the author’s results, we think no unprejudiced reader 
can withhold his admiration of the profound penetration, the 
breadth of view, the power of combination and the elevation of 
feeling, which are apparent on almost every page of this work. 
In this short notice it is impossible to give any true idea of the 
method of handling the subject that has been adopted. Every 
part of the book is so wonderfully interwoven with other parts, 
that it is only after continuous reading and re-reading of the 
whole that the work can be fully understood, and the presenta- 
tion of a detached section would do both author and reader in- 
justice. We can only desire for this fruit of the author’s ripest 
studies as wide and careful study as his great History of Israel 
is now receiving in our country. 

The most useful notice of the second work of Dr. Ewald’s 
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upon our list, will be a compressed summary of the chief points 
of the Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, which is now 
published for the first time. First, the text of the Acts of the 
Apostles. We have two chief recensions of the work, the one 
much longer than the other, represented in the Codex Cantabri- 
giensis, or D, which often preserves parts of the original text 
which are no longer found in the shorter recensions. Yet D is 
not always more trustworthy than Bor A. Many indications 
go to shew that the author’s MS. was left in an unfinished and 
uncorrected state. This fact combined with a second, that his- 
torical books were very freely handled by early transcribers, 
accounts for the remarkable and unusual divergence of the texts. 
Second, the object and plan of the book. The object is indi- 
cated, i. 8, to record how the apostles proclaimed the gospel in 
Jerusalem, Judea, Samaria, and unto the end of the earth. The 
author has no secret purpose to serve; the book is in no sense 
a tendenzschrift. Having such an object, it is surprising that 
the work ends as it does. Paul is not even brought before the 
Roman emperor to bear his testimony. For various reasons we 
have to conclude that the author was obliged to throw down 
his work before he had come to the end. Its plan points to the 
same conclusion. * Each of the first three of the four great sec- 
tions into which it divides (I. ch. 1—6. 7; II. ch. 6. 8—12. 24; 
III. ch. 12. 25—19. 20) ends with recording how the word of God 
grew and prevailed, while the last words of the book are bald 
and cold.—Third, the authvr and his sources. Luke wrote the 
book. From the passages in which the narrative is in the first 
person, it appears that the author was an attendant of Paul, for 
neither are these passages another document, nor is the we a 
mere artifice. That this companion of Paul was Luke appears 
from the fact, that this book is a continuation of the third Gos- 
pel, which was by Luke ; and further, there is no other compa- 
nion of Paul who could be the author. Luke’s sources were 
various. For the earlier period of his narrative he used two 
Jewish-Christian works. Chapters xiii. and xiv. were derived 
from a report of Paul himself. From xv. 35, we have a quite 
different style of narrative, and this part of the work was founded 
upon his more personal knowledge. This difference of sources 
allows of very different degrees of historic accuracy. The dis- 
tance of the events of the earlier part of the narrative necessarily 
caused the idealization of them to a considerable degree.—Fourth, 
time and place of authorship. Time about 80 A.D. The Gospel 
was written about 75 A.D., and was the “ first narrative.” In 
the Gospel, Theophilus was a catechumen ; in this book he is 
addressed as any other Christian : it is probable, therefore, that 
I ”») 
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in the interval he had been baptized ; whence it follows that 
Luke did not begin his second work immediately after he had 
finished the first. Many other indications point to a period not 
later than the year 80. The early history has assumed the gran- 
deur and glory of the past; while the history of Paul’s career 
from his entrance of Etrope is full of the minutest details. The 
place was most probably Rome. This appears from Col. iv. 14 ; 
also from the Muratorian fragment. 

The Idea of the Kingdom of God is a valuable contribution to 
Hebrew and Christian theology. The author presents a very 
full and careful analysis of Jewish, canonical and uncanonical, 
and New Testament writings as far as they bear on the subject. 
He is a rationalist in the true sense of the word, and writes in 
complete independence of any school, be it on the right or on 
the left. There is, indeed, a conservative tendency observable, 
but only to the extent that serves to assure some readers. For 
instance, more Psalms are ascribed to David or his contempora- 
ries, and more passages in the Pentateuch are treated as Mosaic 
if not by Moses, than we can think have respectively so early 
an origin. We are glad to see our author reducing the so-called 
Messianic prophecies in some measure more within their true 
limits than is generally done by critics of the’ moderate school. 
In many places he calls attention to the fact, that the expecta- 
tion of a Messiah, or an ideal king, was but one form into which 
Israel threw its national hope, and was by no means universally 
received. The work before us is the third part of a larger work, 
the first two volumes treating the idea of God as the Father and 
the idea of Man. We have also met Herr Wittichen before in 
this Review (No. XXVIII), and he is known by his contribu- 
tions to Schenkel’s Bihel-Lesicon. 

The Protestanten-Verein are publishing the lectures delivered 
by some of their leading members. This party of progress within 
the Church must be doing good work both by the delivery and 
publication of such lectures as these twenty before us. The sub- 
jects treated are very various: for instance, Prayer, the Atone- 
ment, Christian Union not based upon Dogma, the Resurrection 
of Jesus, the Church of Jesus. Those named are chiefly doc- 
trinal, but there are others on historical subjects. So far as we 
have examined them, they are generally very useful and inte- 
resting essays upon their respective subjects.. Some few have 
more than an ephemeral value ; for instance, that on the Atone- 
ment by Rudolph Ehlers. All are instructive and full of interest 
to those who watch the progress and doings of the liberal party 
in the German Church. 

J. 


F. S. 
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Psalms and Litanies, Counsels and Collects, for Devout Persons. 
By Rowland Williams, D.D. Edited by his Widow. Wil- 


liams and Norgate, London. 1872. 


This book has a twofold claim to be treated with a gentle 
reverence : it is the record of a devout spirit in its moments of 
prayer ; and death interrupted the utterances before they were 
completed. It is impossible now to know the final form they 
would have assumed, or what directions might have accom- 
panied them for such use, private or public, as was contemplated 
for them. They consist of three Parts. The first contains 
thirty-three Litanies in the form of Psalms or Canticles ; nine 
occasional Prayers for blessings, and in times of trouble, fol- 
lowed by corresponding thank-offerings ; and eleven Collects of 
Preparation, or Prayers of the Seasons, followed for the most 
part by what is called a Counsel and a Story, the Counsel being 
a passage from an Epistle, and the Story from the Acts of the 
Apostles, except in two cases where an account of Zoroaster and 
of Sakya is substituted. So far the work was arranged by the 
author’s own hand, when his valuable life was closed at the 
early age of fifty-two. We are told that its Services were 
arranged anew from ancient sources, and in part from those 
compiled by Bishop Andrewes, but so much revised as to be- 
come in great measure, if not wholly, original. The second 
Part, in addition to compositions of a similar character, contains 
Prayers for particular Graces, Intercessions, and Prayers for 
the use of the Clergy in or before the more marked moments 
of ministerial responsibility. The third Part is made up of 
Meditations and Miscellaneous Prayers, or spiritual sighings 
for purity, obedience, inspiration, and protection against the 
estrangement of sin. The title of one of these, “ For utterance 
spiritual, and voice physical,” is very touching, as coming from 
a man whose energy of thought and fervour of soul had to 
reveal themselves through a feeble frame and an ineffective voice. 

If these Psalms and Litanies are for the most part too much 
framed on an ecclesiastical model to reach always or frequently 
the highest office of Prayer, that of preparing and opening the 
soul to receive, consciously, the breathings of God upon itself,— 
they have their place in the very highest rank of those devo- 
tions in which man speaks of himself, unveils his inward states 
and desires, and lays his petitions before the heavenly throne. 
In all Prayer that rises into communion, man speaks to God, 
and God speaks to man. There cannot be effectual Prayer where 
there is no real intercourse, where spirit does not answer spirit, 
where all the utterance is from man and none from God. Foi 
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the most part in what is called Common Prayer, only the human 
spirit speaks, laying bare before the Holy One its own con- 
sciousness of sin, desire and aspiration, but too seldom having 
its own self-consciousness suspended whilst it hears and utters 
only what God sheds upon it from Himself. Public Prayer is 
the spiritual voice of man, almost to the exclusion of the spiri- 
tual voice of God. The heart discloses itself, humanly and 
depressingly, in its sinful weakness ; recalls its sense of a higher 
vocation ; and gives a voice of supplication to its baffled yet 
persistent aspirations ; but all this is only of the nature of reli- 
gious meditation, of spiritual self-examination in our most solemn 
moments, and the Prayer is not specifically different from the 
Sermon. God does not speak in the one any more than in the 
other ; the one might be changed into the other by change of 
form without loss of spiritual effect. We know that the sense 
of God speaking to ws, which is the culminating moment of 
Prayer, can be reached only by the highest and purest efforts of 
our spirits; but if it had ever been set before us as that at 
which all true prayer aims, the mechanical theories and tests 
which have recently been proposed by some of our natural 
philosophers could not have so insulted the religion of the 
English people. 

Dr. Rowland Williams was of a spirituality as free from 
secular estimates of Prayer as is well possible to a mind nur- 
tured by Liturgical forms and under the habitual pressure of 
their measured stateliness ; and if these compositions prevail- 
ingly give us the human side of Devotion, and only rarely make 
us recipients of Divine communion, they are very solemn breath- 
ings of penitence, thankfulness and aspiration, very full of a 
tender and delicate sense of the mercies and the warnings by 
which God besets us behind and before and lays a fatherly 
hand upon us, and are far removed from the benumbing effects 
of the preaching or oratorical Prayers which Whately so well 
characterized and condemned by naming them “oblique ser- 
mons.” 

We cannot give specimens of these Devotions, for prayers to 
be duly felt must be prayed, not read for critical examination ; 
but what in these Litanies corresponds to the Creeds in the 
English Liturgy may be cited without irreverence. In the simple 
and pathetic Preface by his widow, it is stated that Dr. Wil- 
liams, “regarding Prayer as the ‘ultimate test of theology, 
would often ask of different theological systems, How will this 
bear being prayed out?” And though it is not theology, but 
the religious instincts and affections that supply the language 
of Prayer, it would doubtless be a good test of every dogma if 
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we asked ourselves, “ How far, when the living God lifts us to 
a holy peace through meeting and resting upon Him, is the im- 
pression which He gives us of Himself in harmony with the 
conception which the doctrine would afford?’ Now it is 
remarkable that, instead of the two Creeds, Dr. Williams gives 
what we must suppose that he regarded as their religious equiva- 
lents, and translates them into a spiritual and universal language 
which perhaps no Christian would reject. The following is 
apparently intended as the spiritual equivalent of the Apostles’ 
Creed : 

“T believe in God the Father, Almightly Upholder of all the worlds ; 
and in His eternal Truth, which comes forth in mankind ; conceived 
of the breath of God, born of a virgin soul, suffering scorn from wrong- 
doers, laden with crosses, vanquished, trampled on, sinking into dark- 
ness, but rising in quickening power, ascending into dominion ; armed 
as God’s offspring ; showing itself again to judge the quick and the 
dead. And I desire to serve all men, uniting races in peace, and 
enlightening them with light; moulding them into many-tongued 
harmony ; teaching them by the tender pity of God forgiveness of all 
that is gone by, but raising them through repentance into holiness of 
life, and praying God to fulfil in them our highest instinct, the hope 
of life everlasting.” 


It can scarcely be doubted that the following is regarded as 
the spiritual equivalent of the Nicene Creed, in the universal 
language of the soul : 


“T believe in the living God, the Father who loves, the Almighty 
who saves, the Creator who forecasts the world ; who in mankind 
makes Himself known by His Word, binding men by His breath into 
one, and giving us sonship as sons, though we owe to Him as Lord 
the faithfulness of servants ; who ever cares for His own chosen, and 
out of suffering brings victory; who in our obedience takes away the 
curse of threatening law, and by our faith robs death of its bitterness. 
His light enlightens the tomb, and His truth lives for ever. May we 
partake of His life, and rise out of sorrow, rise out of despair and 
fretfulness; rise in prayer and trustfulness; rise in spiritual power 
and life. May He in His compassionate judgment render unto each 
man according to the works of aman. May He breathe on us holier 
power, and unite us to Himself and to our brethren of every name, 
colour and opinion, with sympathy in all sanctity and right, with 
faith of sins forgiven, a lively hope of rising out of every evil, and of 
eternal life before God.” 

Of all the attempts we have ever seen to introduce Creeds 
into Common Prayer without breach of catholicity or repression 
of inward life and doctrinal growth, these are the most suc- 
cessful. J.H 
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The Perfect Life: in Twelve Discourses by William Ellery Chan- 
ning, D.D. Edited, from his Manuscripts, by his Nephew, 
William Henry Channing. London: Williams and Norgate. 
1872. 


The height of public estimation to which Dr. Channing’s 
writings have risen is a matter of hearty rejoicing. Their value 
has been more and more felt as years have rolled on, and they 
are now lifted above the possibility of disparagement. It is 
still true that the theology they express forms a considerable 
barrier to their influence; but when we take into account the 
natural strength of that barrier, the extent of this influence is 
very remarkable. The new volume of his Sermons will, we 
have no doubt, be hailed as a blessing to mankind by the best 
men of all shades of opinion. 

To the writer of this notice the reading of that volume has 
been a singular delight. It has been like an unexpected con- 
verse with a dear and old friend after a long time of personal 
separation. It is almost as if such a friend had risen from the 
dead and sat once more by his side. The former tones and 
attitudes are, in actual fact, repeated, and the cherished memories 
of the past are succeeded by what has all the effect of living 
intercourse. We are old enough to have received most of Dr. 
Channing’s works as they issued fresh from the press, and then 
each one was a new proclamation spoken by a voice which 
always fell as music on the ear. Then came the season when 
that voice was mute, and what it had uttered was referred to 
with the melancholy pleasure that the idea of a lost good occa- 
sions. Suddenly the regretted experience is revived. We are 
permitted once more to listen to the strain which charmed us of 
yore, as though the singer still continued to exercise the exqui- 
site cunning of the days of our youth. 

The contents of this book are strikingly similar to all that 
has gone before. The same underlying principles are built upon. 
The same force of thought and depth of feeling are displayed. 
The same eloquence of treatment is maintained. We could 
have desired that the editor had not thrown the sermons into 
an order of his own. It would have been better, we think, 
that the dates of their composition had been given, and the order 
presented by such dates had been followed. We do not feel 
quite sure that Dr. Channing himself would have adopted the 
arrangement which his nephew has chosen. It is intimated in 
the Preface that the discourses are selected from various serial 
productions which were from time to time delivered. It would 
have increased our gratification to have been furnished with a 
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series of this kind as it was originally planned. But we are 
very thankful for what has been provided for us. God, Christ 
and Man, are the three grand subjects dwelt upon. They are 
treated with a firmness of faith and a fulness of apprehension 
which it is refreshing to be brought into contact with. One so 
assured in his convictions and so broad in his sympathies as 
Dr. Channing here proves himself to have been, impresses us 
with the idea of greatness of character far beyond any elevation 
of sentiment by which he may be distinguished. We know we 
are in the hands of a master of his subject and a leader of man- 
kind. 

It would be folly to give extracts from these sermons by way 
of exhibiting their general excellence. They must be read alto- 
gether to be duly appreciated. But we cannot refrain from 
specially marking, by a brief quotation or two, that strength of 
expression, arising from concentration of thought, which dis- 
tinguishes them. For example : 

“ Man, though human by nature, is capable of conceiving the idea 
of God, of entering into strong, close, tender and purifying relations 
with God, and even of participating in God’s perfection and happi- 
ness. We hear this great truth unmoved. It is a truth to wake the 
dead.” * 

“Can you conceive of a truth so practical as this doctrine of the 
greatness of man as a moral being? It will create a new earth.” + 

“We are endowed with that awful power of free-will, without 
which virtue cannot be.” T 

“God ! God! is the glorious idea that beams in splendour from all 
creation.” § 

“ Without this faith in a Holy God, duty would be but a whisper 
in my breast. With Him it comes with a voice louder than all 
thunders.” || 

“Time has no power over the name, and deeds and words of 
Christ. From the darkness of the past they shine forth with sunlike 
splendour. Such affection does his peculiar character inspire, that to 
thousands now living the intervening ages since his advent seem 
annihilated. . . . All other laurels wither before his. His are kept 
ever fresh with tears of gratitude.” 

Such extracts as these might be multiplied almost without 
end ; and in their isolated form they give but a faint notion of 
the beauty and power that belong to them in the connections 
from which they are taken. 

We are told, and quite justly, as appears from internal evi- 
dence, that these sermons are but specimens of the ordinary 
ministry of Dr. Channing. What a ministry that must have 
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been! It aimed at the highest spiritual cultivation of which 
human nature is capable, striving to bring man into intimate 
correspondence with God, and to lift him to the moral glory 
by which his humanity becomes itself divine ; but it descended 
also to the most practical application to the affairs of common 
life of the sublime principles on which it insisted. It seems 
from Mr. Channing’s statements that, as a preacher, Dr. Chan- 
ning was objected to as being too transcendental. We can 
scarcely understand the ground of the objection, for there is no 
more striking feature in these examples of his preaching than 
the fidelity with which his doctrine is invariably made to serve 
the purposes of daily duty in all its personal and social relations. 
One consideration has suggested itself to us with particu- 
lar weight, as bearing upon the usefulness of the publication 
of this volume of sermons at the present time. This is a time 
when the great interest of Religion is sinking in the apprecia- 
tion of cultivated men. It is ignored by some of the most con- 
spicuous of scientific investigators, and it is defended by theo- 
logians in the spirit of apology rather than of absolute confidence. 
In Dr. Channing’s representations this interest is so relied upon 
and venerated, that its paramount claims are regarded as unques- 
tionable by any fair judgment of either intelligence or morality. 
It is well to have this bold statement of the case thus upon 
record. No one can doubt of its author’s competence to speak 
as he does, and no one can be insensible to the power with 
which he speaks. Here the question on the religious side is 
put in the clearest and the broadest form of which it is capable. 
We rejoice that this work is done, and done in the manner 
before us ; and we therefore hail the appearance of this volume 
with the old commendation, “A word spoken in due season, 
how good is it !” x. 





Some PuitosopHicaL Books. 


Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh, have published the second issue 
of the Works of Augustine.* These treatises appear for the 
first time in an English dress, and the translation exhibits the 
same scholarly neatness which marked the previous issue. We 
cannot say that they are works which are likely to be very inte- 
resting or edifying to the general reader. The vital importance 
which Augustine ascribes to dogma indicates a theological posi- 





* Writings in connection with the Donatist Controversy, by Aurelius Augus- 
tine. Translated by the Rev. J. R. King, M.A. 

The Anti-Pelagian Works of Saint Augustine. Translated by Peter Holmes, 
D.D., F.R.A.S. TT. and T. Clark. 1872. 
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tion from which modern thought is rapidly receding ; and the 
persecuting attitude which he is logically forced to assume towards 
the Donatists, reveals most clearly the false and mischievous 
character of his fundamental axiom, and awakens a feeling of 
thankfulness that the Christian world is now being emanci- 
pated from so tyrannical an error. 

The Anti-Pelagian writings are of some moment to the student 
of Ethics, who seeks to harmonize genuine free-will with the 
power of habit and the hereditary transmission of base and 
noble affections. One short passage from this book we may 
quote ; it is richly Augustinian both in doctrine and in charity : 

“Tf any man says that we ought not to use the prayer, ‘ Lead us 
not into temptation’ (and he says as much who maintains that God’s 
help is unnecessary to a person for the avoidance of sin, and that his 
own will, after accepting only the law, is sutticient for the purpose), 
then I do not hesitate to affirm that such a man ought to be removed 
from the public ear, and to have his anathema pronounced by every 
mouth.” * 

The “ Leaves”+ from an Old Student’s Writing-desk are a 
series of eight metaphysical essays, of which only the last three 
are new matter, the remaining five being the republication of 
a collection which appeared about four years ago, and to which 
at the time we called attention as indicating both careful reading 
and vigorous thought. These earlier tracts were able strictures 
on Sir William Hamilton’s teachings concerning Perception and 
the Relativity of Knowledge. The fresh essays deal with the 
important questions of Causation and Necessary Truth. The 
writer acutely examines the empirical view of the origin of our 
ideas of Power and Cause, as originally stated by Hume and now 
elaborated and completed by Mr. J. S. Mill. To describe and 
criticise at all adequately the reasonings employed would far 
exceed our space; we can but endeavour to give a broad and 
general outline. The main object of the author (which we 
think he succeeds in attaining) is to shew that the conception 
of Force or Efficient Power is involved in all our judgments 
respecting the origin of phenomena; and that the various 
attempts to resolve this causal notion into external sequence 
and internal association of ideas are utterly futile, seeing they are 
not only quite irreconcilable with the mode in which all men, 
cultured as well as uncultured, inevitably think and speak about 
dynamical events, but also entirely fail to account for that pro- 








* P. 356. 
+ Leaves from my Writing-desk : being Tracts on the Question, What do 
we Know? By an Old Student. London: Williams and Norgate. 1872. 
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cess whereby the mind is constantly led to single out some one 
of the many conditions of a phenomenon, and call that, and that 
alone, the Cause,—an act of the mind which arises from the 
fact that it regards this particular antecedent as in an especial 
sense the seat or vehicle of that invisible energy to which alone 
true causation can be assigned. 

It would be well to study, in connection with the Old Stu- 
dent’s discussion of this question, the view presented by Mr. 
Martineau in the article entitled, “Is there any Axiom of Caus- 
ality ?” which appeared in the Contemporary Review of July, 
1870. There is much in common in the two writers ; but we 
think the former would have assailed the Experiential doctrine 
with greater success had he followed more closely the mode 
of attack which Mr. Martineau indicates, and insisted more 
distinctly on the truth, that the mental postulate called the 
Axiom of Causation is not that every phenomenon must have a 
phenomenal antecedent, but that every phenomenon must be 
referred to a cause which is not itself a phenomenon. 

3ut be this as it may, the adherents of the Intuitional Philo- 
sophy will find much in these essays on Causation that is inte- 
resting and suggestive; and in the essay on Necessary Truth 
there are some original and anti-Kantian ideas on mathematical 
axioms, while the logical law of Contradiction is expounded 
with great clearness, and its important synthetic character ably 
maintained and illustrated. 

Mr. Bray* deserves the gratitude of the many restless minds 
who care only “to tell or to hear some new thing.” Not, indeed, 
that he is himself a very original thinker, but he displays ex- 
ceeding diligence and skill in collecting and co-ordinating the 
most “advanced” ideas in recent English literature and science. 
All daring heresies find in him a patient hearer, if not a partial 
friend; and as some heresies are the precursors of victorious 
truths, while many others are the short-lived abortions of eccen- 
tric brains, so the reader will find in this interesting farrago of 
science, philosophy, ethics, and political economy, which is 
termed anthropology, many choice citations and fertile ideas, 
mechanically mixed, as we think, with a larger amount of such 
speculation as posterity will be only too willing to let die. It 
is such writers as Mill, Huxley, Spencer and Maudsley, who 
furnish the chief materials of this literary structure; and we 
should add that the author blends with their views his own 
strong prepossessions in favour of phrenology. He accepts also 


* A Manual of Anthropology, or Science of Man, based on Modern Research. 
By Charles Bray. London: Longmans. 1871. 
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many of the phenomena alleged by spiritualists, though without 
referring them to the agency of deceased persons. 

The idea which more than any other gives unity and life to 
the book is Mr. Spencer’s extension of the Correlation of Force 
to the sphere of mental phenomena—the doctrine that thought, 
emotion and volition, are interchangeable with heat and the 
other forms of physical force. Dr. Tyndall’s view, that cerebral 
molecular changes accompany and condition all physical phe- 
nomena, is surely an adequate explanation of all the observed 
facts of brain and mind. Mr. Bray, however, is by no means 
satisfied with so commonplace a conception. He even finds fault 
with Dr. Biichner for not going far enough in his parallelism of 
mental and physical force. The latter asserts that “the brain is 
the sole cause of spirit or thought, but not the organ that secretes 
it. It produces something which is not materially permanent, 
but which consumes itself in the moment of its production.” 
Mr. Bray inclines to believe that the Doctor is wrong in thus 
assigning an evanescent character to thought-force ; he suggests 
that this force may sometimes become visible, and that the pre- 
sence of “a medium” may supply the needful condition. 

In regard to the origin of Force, Mr. Bray deviates from 
Mr. Spencer and sides with Mr. Martineau. Force does not 
issue from the abyss of the Unknowable, but is in its essence 
mental activity, “such will-power as we are conscious of exer- 
cising in our small individuality.” It is a curious and perhaps 
original feature in our author's doctrine, that he so completely 
anthropomorphizes the Deity as to suppose that while, in the 
origination of a natural law, the Creator puts forth a conscious 
volition, yet in His case, as in ours, repetition effaces conscious- 
ness and will, and thus the laws of nature become purely auto- 
matic acts in relation to their Author. “ Universal Mind passes 
into unconscious action in general law, and again becomes con- 
scious in the brain of percipient beings, in brains so modified 
that each sentient existence has its own special world, created 
by the correlation of the same external force on its own brain 
and nervous system.” We imagine that his physiological autho- 
rities will require him to assign a cerebral organism to the 
Deity, if this view is to hold good. Mr. Bray’s attempt to 
reconcile the Volitional and Agnostic philosophers is well-meant 
and ingenious, but we are afraid it will not meet the case ; for 
if it be admitted that physical force is competent to the pro- 
duction of the human mind and the human will, it will hardly 
do to postulate a Divine Spirit as the only adequate cause of this 
aforesaid force. 











Notices of Books. 


“ Biblical Psychology,”* is a treatise intended to rectify the 
present aberration of philosophy by a recourse to the views of 
human nature set forth in the Scriptures. To make the Bible 
a fixed standard of accuracy as regards mental science is not 
so glaring an absurdity as the similar course, in the case of 
physical science is now seen to be ; yet, no doubt, on principle 
the same fundamental error inheres in both procedures. Never- 
theless, the book in question is the work of a scholar and a 
thinker, and will well repay perusal. The author considers that 
the chief philosophical error of the present day is the heathen 
doctrine that the soul and body are separable and antithetic 
existences, and that the former can enjoy a conscious immortality 
apart from the latter. In accordance with the Pauline division, 
man is represented as consisting of body, soul and spirit. Of 
these, the spirit (ruach, zvedpa) is the principle of life and 
volition given to each creature by divine afflatus. The body 
and soul (nephesh, Yvxf) constitute in conjunction the natural 
body (cépa Wvyexdv): and it is only when invested with this 
psychical body that the spirit is conscious and able to exercise 
its prerogatives of will and thought. At death the spirit sepa- 
rates from this corruptible soul-body, and sleeps the sleep of 
unconsciousness, till it is re-invested with a spirit-body (cépa 
mvevparixov), which is by Divine power impressed with all 
those mental and bodily idiosyncracies which characterized the 
earlier soul-body, so that the spirit preserves its personal iden- 
tity, and in its new vesture still admits of recognition. This 
doctrine has some points of resemblance to Dr. Priestley's 
psychology, and, like the latter, it of necessity falls back on the 
visible resurrection of Christ as the only evidential basis for a 
belief in immortality. 

The titlet of the book we have next to notice will probably 
lead the unwary reader to suppose that it deals with and 
attempts to solve the intellectual and moral problems which now 
especially beset the religious consciousness of cultured society. 
Nothing, however, can be farther from its real drift, which is 
entirely in the direction of physical speculation. It is, in truth, 
anew system of cosmogony, which, while it vaguely resembles 
the evolution theory of Laplace, now so popular, is vastly more 
ambitious in its aims and its pretensions. Laplace’s hypothesis 
attempts to account for the forms and movements of the planets 


* Biblical Psychology. By the late Jonathan Langstaff Forster. Edited by 
his Son, Henry L. Forster. London: Longmans. 1873. 

+ Thoughts and Meditations on the Mysteries of Life. By John Frith. 
In Two Books: Book First. London: Triibner and Co. 1872. 
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by the gradual cooling of an immense solar atmosphere, but 
leaves entirely untouched, we believe, the question of the 
formation of the sixty or seventy chemical bodies termed 
elementary. These are supposed to be already present in a 
gaseous form in the glowing nebula. Mr. Frith, however, 
believes that he can explain the development of the universe 
with a much simpler store of original material. The primary 
stuff out of which all things in heaven and earth are fashioned 
is, according to him, Heat, the source at once of passive matter 
and of active force. The theory recalls, on the one hand, the 
view of Heracleitus, that Fire is the substance of the universe ; 
and, on the other hand, the first creative fiat in the Mosaic 
cosmogomy ; for the author teaches that “Light was the pre- 
cursor of all things, seeing that out of it and by it all things 
were made,” Rejecting the ordinary view that the planets 
were formed by the cooling and compression of the solar mist, 
he considers them to have arisen by emanation from the sun, 
successive zones of radiation having at length assumed a spherical 
shape. All the so-called elementary substances are represented 
as formed of light or caloric, and their different properties are 
considered to be owing to modifications of degree and arrange- 
ment in the various forces into which the primitive heat trans- 
mutes itself. Nor are we to suppose that this creative work 
was performed once for all at the beginning of the evolution 
process ; for the writer believes that new chemical bodies are 
formed as they were required, so that there was a time in the 
world’s infancy when salt did not exist, and the creation of 
carbon is referred to an age posterior to the date of the meta- 
morphic rocks. Carbon, we are told, is formed by the influ- 
ence of the sun’s rays upon watery vapour, and fresh water is 
transformed into salt water by the continued friction of the 
waves and tides. The author appears willing to stake the merit 
of his theory on the experimental verification of it in the case 
of these two substances. He avers that the artificial warmth of 
hot-houses generates carbonic acid; and with respect to the 
creation of salt, he proposes the following simple test : 

“ Place a quantity of pure fresh water in a small glass churn, and 
subject it to friction for several hours—say one hour per day for 
seven days ; then pour the water into a flat dish, and evaporate it at 
the ordinary temperature of a sitting-room. The evaporation of the 
water will, I think, leave a perceptible coating of salt on the bottom 
of the dish.” * 

This muscular experiment will probably be conducive to 
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health, if not to conviction; and we mention it to give some 
idea of the confident innovations of a book, which is either a 
crude anticipation of a new and grander era of chemical dis- 
covery, or, what is more probable, a daring and ingenious 
scientific romance. 

Mr. Braithwaite’s “ Esse and Posse”* is a book inspired by 
the same spirit which has given to Mr. Voysey the glory of 
martyrdom and the privilege of notoriety. Mr. Voysey’s tri- 
umph, however, is in great measure due to the accidents of 
the position, and we can hardly predict for a lay expounder of 
his heresies any similar share of public attention. Destructive 
work of this kind is, no doubt, at times a necessary condition 
of renewed life and growth ; and, considering the strong and 
mischievous hold which Bibliolatry and the unnatural dogmas 
of a false theology still have upon many minds, it may be well 
that the crude and imperfect ideas which the earlier Hebrew 
Scriptures give of God and His relation to mankind should be 
assailed with the keenest weapons of criticism and sarcasm. 
We trust, however, that the need for this exceptional ill-treat- 
ment of the most precious section of the world’s history is now 
passing away, and that the day is dawning for this country when 
the ancient literature of the Jews shall cease to be the fetish of 
the fanatic and the butt of the heretic, and shall be studied 
in that thoughtful and sympathetic spirit in which Grote and 
Jowett have dealt with the history and philosophy of ancient 
Greece. While the chief part of Mr. Braithwaite’s book is thus 
occupied with an exposé (somewhat rough, yet vigorous and 
clever) of the absurdities involved in the popular dogmas 
respecting the Bible and Christ, there is another polemic in the 
volume of a very different character. Our author strikes out at 
the foremost professors of recent science as energetically as at 
the old-fashioned divines whom he has caught napping. Dar- 
win’s Descent of Man is sharply called to account, and Mr. 
Huxley's protoplasm, or, as Mr. Braithwaite wittily christens it, 
Proteoplasm, is shewn to be incompetent to explain its own 
wonderful transformations. We have not space to criticise the 
view of man’s origin set forth by Mr. Braithwaite. We under- 
stand him to mean that each animal has a separate genesis; that 
Divine activity fashions an appropriate and distinct protoplasm 
for every creature, which thenceforth continues propagating its 
own kind. “ Mortal man,” we are told, “ perchance arose from 


* Esse and Posse. A Comparison of Divine Eternal Laws and Powers, as 
severally indicated in Fact, Faith and Record. By H. J. Braithwaite, M.A., 
of Cambridge. London: Longmans. 1872. 
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a creative grave, as he returns to a dissolving one.” We would 
rather decline to undertake the defence of this view against the 
Evolutionists. Attacking theological dogmas in their season of 
decrepitude is a facile affair: attacking science in the flush of 
her seeming triumph is, perchance, an heroic, but certainly an 
arduous work. When Mr. Braithwaite has thus cleared away 
all theological and scientific obstructions, he proceeds to lay down 
in very decisive terms his own Theistic views, and gives us a 
version of the Lord’s Prayer and of the Apostles’ Creed adapted, 
as he thinks, to the exigencies of modern culture. 

An M.A. of Balliol College, Oxford,* has written a bulky 
volume on a subject very similar to that which Mr. Braithwaite 
has chosen. Both writers are at variance with the current 
orthodoxy ; but while the latter draws his weapons from the 
armoury of common sense accessible to all, the former plies the 
resources of an erudition of a very varied, if not of a very profound 
character. Both writers, too, find themselves in contact with 
the Evolution theory ; but while the Cambridge man treats it as 
an egregious error, the Oxford man quietly assumes it as an 
ascertained truth. The chief feature of the book we are noticing 
is a very protracted endeavour to prove that the account of 
creation given in the book of Genesis is derived from Egyptian 
sources, and conceals under a thin veil of allegory (which, how 
ever, costs the author much labour to uplift) a highly philoso 
phical conception of the origin of man and the development of 
human culture. By the creating Aleim (Elohim) mentioned in 
the first verse of Genesis, we are to understand, in accordance 
with the plural form, not the Supreme God, but the Demiurgi 
or Forces, who are subordinate to the will of the one Jéov 
(Jehovah). The garden of Eden is symbolical of the religiou~ 
assembly, and the rivers are the streams of illumination tha 
issue thence. Above a hundred pages are occupied with specu 
lations of this kind, and many novel views are expressed whic): 
we should hesitate about accepting till they have been examined 
and verified by competent Hebrew and Egyptian scholars. ‘Ther 
follows a very full criticism of the New Testament, introducin: 
the freest results of recent researches, and instituting an inte 
resting comparison between Christianity and other Oriental 
religions. The book concludes with an accurate statement oi 
the present condition of scientific opinion as to the evolution ci 
the universe, and an explanation of how this may be harmon 
ized with Theistic doctrine. The author appears to be a man o! 


* On Mankind : their Origin and Destiny. By an M.A. of Balliol Collegs 
Oxford. London: Longmans 1872 
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great erudition, especially in regions of learning not often trod- 
den ; but we believe his fondness for certain pet theories often 
warps his judgment. 

Metaphysical students will rejoice that the excellent History 
of Philosophy by the late Dr. Ueberweg* is now appearing in an 
English dress. The two volumes of which it is to consist, form 
the first issue of a Theological and Philosophical Library, original 
and translated, for Colleges and Universities. No more fitting 
book could be chosen to head such a series of works ; and if its 
character affords a fair augury of the worth and tone of its suc- 
cessors, we most heartily wish the enterprize may mect with 
large success. We have hitherto had in our language no history 
of philosophy combining accuracy and sufficient fulness of detail 
with moderate bulk. Tennemann’s and Schwegler’s are too 
much mere outlines of a history; and Ritter, on the other hand, 
is somewhat unwieldy. G. H. Lewes’ is the only book that is 
likely to compete with the present one for popular favour ; but 
that writer, notwithstanding his great merits as to accuracy 
and clearness of style, is too much under the influence of a 
foregone conviction of the hopelessness of all metaphysical 
inquiries to be able to criticise philosophical systems in that 
sympathetic spirit, apart from which they refuse to yield up 
their most precious secrets. Dr. Ueberweg writes under no 
such disqualification. He is no exclusive partizan of any one 
school of philosophy, but gives a calm and fair estimate of them 
all. His, then, is certainly the history to be carefully studied ; 
and if we can place on our shelves beside it Mr. Lewes’ work 
and Dr. Sterling’s translation of Schwegler, so much the better. 

C. B. U. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. Buckle’s “ Miscellaneous and Posthumous Works’’t are a 
ponderous disappointment. Never was a huger and more un- 
sightly monument heaped upon an unhappy author's grave. The 
miscellaneous works are all comprised in a lecture read at the 
Royal Institution on “The Influence of Women on the Progress 
of Knowledge,” a review in Fraser's Magazine of “Mill on 


* A History of Philosophy, from Thales to the Present Time, by Dr. F. 
Ueberweg, late Frofessor of Philosophy in the University of Kénigsberg. Trans- 
lated by Geo. 8. Morris, A.M. Vol. I. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
1872. 

+ Miscellaneous and Posthumous Works of Henry Thomas Buckle. Edited, 
with a Biographical Notice, by Helen Taylor. 3 vols. 8vyo. London: Long- 
mans, 1872, 
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Liberty,” and “A Letter to a Gentleman on Pooley’s Case,’ 
which grew out of the review. Prefixed to them is a biographi- 
eal notice extending to between 50 and 60 pages. All the rest 
of these three massive volumes, of some 600 pages each, is a 
“rudis indigestaque moles” of Mr. Buckle’s Common-place books, 
with the addition of some Fragments, “the most connected por- 
tions of which (on the reign of Elizabeth) appeared in Fraser's 
Magazine about five years after the author’s death.” But, as the 
editor goes on to say, “So much of the Common-place books is 
original, and so much of the Fragments consists of little more 
than abstracts of books, that the difference of character between 
the two is not very great.” Some (but very few) Common-place 
books may be worth publishing, on the ground of the extreme 
rarity of the works from which their extracts are made: others 
may be so accurate and orderly in their compilation as to serve 
as a kind of dictionary to the subjects to which their matter 
relates. In the former case, however, they are little better than 
literary curiosities ; in the latter, they cannot save the earnest 
student the labour of original investigation. So far as we 
see, these Common-place books can serve neither of these pur- 
poses. Mr. Buckle’s reading is admitted to have been vast rather 
than profound or curious. His admirers claim for him that his 
was a mind of large generalizing scope, able and entitled for its 
own purposes to use the minuter researches of other men. And 
the manner in which these volumes have been avowedly edited, 
stands in the way of their having any encyclopedic value. Mr. 
Buckle’s index has been “ printed verbatim,” although articles 
to which it refers have on account of their subjects been omit- 
ted. Manifest mistakes have been left uncorrected, that the auto- 
biographical value of the remains might not be diminished. In 
short, the attitude of the editor has been one of servile and in- 
discriminating reverence. Every scrap that ever came from Mr. 
Buckle’s pen is judged worthy of preservation, just as he wrote 
it, even though there may be reason to believe that it records a 
mistaken opinion. The result is, that no greater disservice could 
well have been done to the memory of a brilliant and laborious 
student, than has been done by the publication of these remains. 

The biographical notice prefixed to the first volume is of sin- 
gular interest. But it is in spite of the form which the author 
has chosen to give it. It really consists of materials for a life, 
derived from the letteis and journals of Mr. Buckle, as well as 
the recollections of his sister and a female friend. It excites far 
more curiosity than it satisfies: the critical eye cannot help 
reading between the lines, and so drawing conclusions, for which 
there is no direct evidence. Mr. Buckle, in his lifetime, appears 
M 2 
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to have fallen a good deal into female hands, and it is unfortu- 
nate for his fame that he has had a female biographer and a 
female editor. We miss a discriminating and competent estimate 
alike of his character and his erudition. Still, the whole story 
of his life is of the greatest interest, and we can only hope that 
it may some day be more minutely and more connectedly told. 
The picture of the young man who, after having been left, for 
health’s sake, almost without education, set himself, on his unex- 
pected release from the drudgery of mercantile life, to repair the 
defects of early training, and made himself by the toil of years 
master of a vast and varied learning; of the mutual attachment 
vf son and mother, who were all in all to oue another, and whom, 
sundered in life, death soon re-united,—is in every way charming 
und inspiring. We are only sorry that a biographical sketch 
which, notwithstanding its defects and shortcomings, is eminently 
readable, should be lost in a crowd of matter which is just the 
reverse. Mr. Buckle is not the first idol whose real size and 
proportions have been hidden by a cloud of incense. 

Mr. Hemans gives us another considerable instalment of his 
work on the History of Medieval Christianity and Sacred Art in 
[taly.* This volume, which, we are happy to say, has been printed 
in England, and is free from the errata which disfigured its pre- 
decessors, comprehends the story in Italy from 1350 to 1400 ; 
in Rome, from 1350 to 1500 ; and is to be followed by “ another 
small volume by way of appendix.” Mr. Hemans’ plan of put 
ting the civil and religious history of Italy side by side with a 
description of its artistic treasures in parallel chapters, is one 
which is full of instruction, and will make his book an adinirable 
companion of the thoughtful tourist. His narrative, however, of 
both kinds is necessarily so succinct as to invite rather occasional 
reference than continuous reading ; and the student will fully 
appreciate its help when, in presence of a great artistic monu- 
ment, or in the admiring recollection of it, he desires to form a 
clear conception of the historical surroundings in the midst of 
which it was produced. Some passages of this very excellent and 
trustworthy book, in which the author recals past phases of reli- 
vious life in Rome, or endeavours to present the external appear- 
ance of the city at different periods of its perpetual growth and 
decay, are of particular interest at the present moment, when, as 
once more, the capital of Italy, the Eternal City, seems likely to 
enter upon a fresh cycle of change. We subjoin, as a specimen 


* A History of Medieval Christianity and Sacred Art in Italy. By Charles 
Isidore Hemans. Vol. II. London: Williams and Norgate. 1872. 
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of Mr. Hemans’ manner, part of a passage in which he describes 
the Papal ceremonies of the fourteenth century : 


“Turning now to the penitential season—and penances were in 
these times a reality, in which pontifls and paupers alike performed 
their part—we shall sce the successor of St. Peter walking barefooted 
on Ash Wednesday from 8. Anastasia (below the north-west angle of 
the Palatine), where he had received and given the ashes strewn on 
the head, first to 8. Maria in Cosmedin, under the Aventine, and 
thence to 8. Sabina on the steep stmmit of that mount, at both whieh 
places the ‘Stations’ were held (as they are still) on the first day of 
Lent. On the fourth Sunday of that fasting-season, the Pope blessed 
in the sacristy of his chapel the Golden Rose (a usage still kept up 
and, carrying that symbol in his hand, rode from the Lateran Palace 
to S. Croce, where he celebrated mass and preached, still holding the 
precious rose in his hand, and usually descanting on its mystic signi- 
ficance in his sermon. Retw — on horseback to his palace, he 
immedi itely bestowed the Rose either on the noblest person prese nt, 
or on any other individual as i. might please ; first saying a few 
words on the religious value of the oat wy and after its bestowal 
receiving homage from the favoured person, who knelt and kissed his 
foot—as even royalty would be required to do after being honoured by 
thi Po cift of the Rose (oseulatur pedem Pap w, dato etiam quod esset rex ). 

“Most curious among the observances of Holy Thursday was one 
which has been expunged from the rubrics for that day: the publi 
and general excommunication of heretics and heinous offenders—the 
processus as it was called, which took place three times in the year— 
namely, in the bg Week, on Ascension Day, and on the feast of the 
Dedication of S. Pe ter” s. The Pope, all the Cardinals and Prelates, 
assembled in S., Pet ’s or the Lateran, where His Holiness, in crim- 
son vestments, and wearing a mitre studded with pearls, ascended a 
platform, and after receiving homage, as usual, from all these digni- 
taries, said some words in the vulgar tongue (in vulgari) on the sub- 


ject of the anathemas about to be passed. The processus was read 


aloud in Latin by a Chaplain ; afterwards was translated, either in its 
totalitv or substance, by a Cardinal Deacon in white vestments, and 
with mitred head. The Pope usually preached, after this, from a 
pulpit, where a Bishop and two Deacous attended him, and in this 
longer discourse declared that he approved and ratified those anathe- 
mas. At the end of his sermon he threw down several burning torches 
to be extinguished on the pavement ; the Cardinals each threw down 
a single torch: all this passing in silence, to which succeeded a dis- 
cordant peal of bells rung without harmony or order. The ministering 
Deacon then took off his mitre and chanted the ‘ confiteor;’ the Pope 
again addressed the people in a few words, setting forth the clemency 
of the Church to the obedient, and her just severity to the incredulous 
and obdurate, after which he closed the rites with his benediction 
and the granting of an indulgence. The common processus, never 
omitted, was launched against heretic s, pirates, the forgers of bulls, 
those who held forbidden traffic with Saracens, rulers who impored 
new taxes, and those who impeded travellers on their way to Rome. 
The famous bull, Jn Cena Domini, was produced, to be read on this 
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Thursday, as drawn up in its broader outlines and general bearings 
by Gregory XI., 1372; afterwards renewed by Gregory XII., 1411; 
amplified by Pius V., 1568. It was finally suppressed by Clement 
XIV., not long after its publication had been prohibited (1768) in 
France, Spain, the Neapolitan States, and Parma, in consequence of 
the dissensions between those governments and that Pope’s pre- 
decessor, Clement XIV.” 

Dr. Henry Dircks would probably be the first to acknowledge 
that his new work on “ Naturalistic Poetry”* is inferior in in- 
terest and value to his previous treatise on “ Nature-Study,” to 
which the present is a sort of supplement, being an application 
in a special field of the principles laid down in the preceding 
work. We must add, however, that the inferiority is due, in 
some degree, to the author's failure to make the most of his sub- 
ject. For we do not at all agree with him that it is sufficient 
either “for the purposes of the present essay,” or “ for furnishing 
a satisfactory answer to the inquiry, What progress has been 
made in Nature-Study by the Poets of Sacred Poetry during the 
last three centuries ?’”"—to derive all his matter from Sir Roun 
dell Palmer’s Book of Praise, supplementing a catalogue of refer- 
ences to Nature in it by separate essays on George Herbert, 
Isaac Watts and John Keble. It is more likely than not that 
the hymns selected by Sir Roundell Palmer simply for their 
religious and literary excellence, would not be those in which 
Dr. Dircks would find most of that “ Nature-Study” for which 
he is an enthusiast ; and it is an almost ludicrous consequence 
of the limitation of his survey to this one collection, that while 
a considerable space is afforded to the productions of Cennick, 
Doddridge, Bowdler, Watts, Barbauld, &c., George Wittier is 
represented by a single hymn out of the two score or so which 
his “ Hallelujah” would have furnished ; and such names as 
Sir John Davies, Giles Fletcher, Donne, Drummond, Herrick, 
Quarles, Crashaw, Milton, Henry Vaughan, are scarcely referred 
to, or are altogether absent from pages which treat of the sacred 
poetry of the last three centuries! Dr. Dircks should have 
attempted either more or less than he has done. A judicious 
selection of classified specimens from our hymn-writers would 
have been more interesting than the detailed analysis of the 
contents of one particular compilation. Or a general survey 
from the special point of view of our best sacred poetry from 
Spenser to Keble, would have had a higher literary value than 








* Naturalistic Poetry, selected from Psalms and Hymns of the last Three 
Centuries. In Four Essays, developing the Progress of Nature-Study in con- 
nection with Sacred Song. By Henry Dircks, LL.D., M.R.S.L., &. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 1872. 
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either. We confess to feeling more sympathy with our author's 
enthusiasm for whatever is great or beautiful in Nature, than 
with his critical judgment, expressed or implied, on much of 
the poetry which he passes under review ; though we are glad, 
after his comparison of Dr. Watts’ Hore Lyrice with George 
Herbert’s Temple, to the disadvantage of the latter, to be able 
to go with him in his hearty appreciation of the love of Nature 
and insight into its meanings shewn by the author of the 
Christian Year, to an elaborate analysis of which the last essay 
in the volume is devoted. It is strange that Henry Vaughan, 
with all the sweet freshness and sincerity of his verse, breathing 
of the groves and fields, birds and flowers, should have been 
entirely omitted from review. He might at least have been 
associated with Herbert, as illustrating the sacred poetry of 
his century. We do not think Dr. Dircks does justice to 
Herbert's own feeling for Nature, in some, at least, of her 
aspects ; and he certainly has no right to deduce from his poems 
“the defective state of Nature-Study in the 17th century,” 
while other representative names such as those which we have 
mentioned are left altogether unnoticed. 

Mr. Statham’s two works are the substance of Sunday-Evening 
Lectures, delivered in Edinburgh in the summer of 1872. In 
“The Social Growths”’* he classifies the effects of modern 
progress under five heads,—Republicanism, Commercialism (free 
trade and its results), Evangelicalism (the movement commencing 
with John Wesley), Byronism (the reaction in art from the 
unreal to the real), and Humanitarianism. The last named he 
defines as “the acceptance of the good of mankind for our 
intellectual centre of gravity”—-the exchange of the subjective 
“ will of God,” as the supreme point of reference, for the “ good 
of mankind.” (Pp. 47, 77.) The supreme good of mankind is 
to be found in the highest development of individual intelligence, 
and this development will be attained by giving a right direction 
to the four growths previously mentioned, or in raising up 
something better on their ruins. Thus republicanism must 
issue in the recognition that to govern is a responsibility, not a 
privilege ; in commerce we must abolish speculation, and put 
labour and capital in their right relationship; the cellapse of 
existing religious institutions will teach men to think for them- 
selves; and in art, the source of pleasure must be found in 
observing nature and drawing beautiful ideals from such obser- 


* The Social Growths of the Nineteenth Century, An Essay on the Science 
of Sociology. By F. Reginald Statham. London: Longmans, Green and Co. 
1872. 
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vation.—In “ From Old to New,”* a vast range of view is taken. 
The present history of Christianity and its earlier conditions are 
examined, to shew that even its professors do not now believe 
it, that the history of its origin is so obscure that we can 
depend on no details regarding it, and that we may perceive how 
the mythology of the Greeks and Romans has been incorporated 
with Christian theology. The conflict between religion and 
science is described, the former being taken as the characteristic 
of the Semitic, and the latter as that of the Teutonic mind. 
The possibility of our knowing or conceiving anything of a 
Personal God is denied, and “ Humanism” is proposed as the 
substitute for religion—this word seeming to mean, that each 
man should develop his own nature to the utmost. At the 
same time there must still be “ reverence ;” and the last chapter 
urges most strongly that there is no true “advance” in merely 
ceasing to hold established creeds, and that it is only the real 
thinker who makes any progress. Our space allows only this 
very brief and incomplete description of the contents of these 
two volumes. They well deserve to be read and pondered over. 
While the conclusions may startle some persons, there is nothing 
that can be censured in the way in which they are stated. The 
lectures are throughout full of thought and power, giving 
evidence of wide readme and knowledge. Even where we 
differ from the writer, as we do entirely in his fundamental 
conceptions of ethical and religious philosophy, we recognize the 
skill with which he handles his subjects, and the deep interest 
he communicates to all his disquisitions. 

“The Credibility of the Christian Religion”+ is a well-meant 
ultempt to meet the arguments of those whom the writer calls 
sceptics and rationalists, among whom he mentions “ Strauss, 
Renan and Matthew Arnold.” The success of the attempt is 
rendered very doubtful by the author's total inability to under 
stand where the difficulties lie which he seeks to combat, and 
the fact that he takes for granted as premisses in his argument 
points that are open to the widest discussion. He does not, 
however, plead for “over-exactness” in creed, and in an en- 
lightened spirit condemns the practice of teaching to children 
ponderous systems of theology by means of catechisms committed 
to memory. This condemnation does not at all apply to the 
volume next to be mentioned.{ Its title may repel those who 





* From Old to New. <A Sketch of the Present Religious Position. By 
F. Reginald Statham. London: Longmans, Green and Co, 1872. 

+ The Credibility of the Christian Religion; or, Thoughts on Modern 
Rationalism. By Samuel Smith. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1872. 

t Theology for Children. By Mark Evans. London: H. Sotheran, J. Baer 
and Co., 186, Strand. 1872. 
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think, with Mr. Smith, that theology, as we commonly under- 
stand the word, is not fitted for children; but the book contains 
no metaphysical subtleties or incomprehensible dogmas. It is 
a very beautifully written description of the great fundamental 
truths of the Fatherhood of God, the teachings of his Holy 
Spirit, and Salvation by Christ. We can warmly recommend it 
to all parents and teachers who feel the great want of a simple 
book of religious instruction for their children. The prominence 
given to the account of the fallen angels and a personal Satan 
is in our view a blemish ; but those who feel with us in this 
may easily omit a few sentences, and modify others, in reading 
it to their children. 

“ Christianity and Modern Thought’ * is a collection of dis 
courses delivered on Sunday evenings at two Boston churches 
last winter. They are of unequal merit, some of them dealing 
with subjects which are too large for satisfactory treatment 
within the limits of a lecture. They all, however, well deserve 
thoughtful study, as will be obvious from the names of Mar- 
tineau, Bellows, Dewey and Freeman Clarke, appearing among 
their authors. The essay of the last-named writer on “ A True 
Theology the Basis of Human Progress,” is particularly interest- 
ing and suggestive, meeting and disproving, as it does, the 
prevalent fallacy that theology is of no value to those who are 
engaged in settling the great practical questions of the day. 
Through the whole volume there runs an apologetic tone ; the 
writers stand on the defensive, one shewing that the researches 
and conelusions of modern science need not shake our belief in 
God ; another Jabouring to prove that disbelief in miracles is 
not disbelief in Christianity ; and a third endeavouring to 


remove the difficulties felt in connection with the predictions of 


Christ about his second coming and reign upon earth. This 
tone somewhat lessens the force of the statement in the Intro- 
troduction, that they are intended to present “the positive 
affirmations of faith.” Though called “discourses,” all these 
essays seem to have been written rather for publication than for 
delivery, and though this may have weakened their effect when 
they were heard from the pulpit, it peculiarly recommends them, 
in their printed form, to a‘:entive perusal. It is seldom that a 
good sermon or speech is at the same time equally good as a 
printed essay. 

In a little volume of 100 pages,t an attempt is made to 





* Christianity and Modern Thought. Boston: American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 1872. 

+ Our Father and His Laws. By A. Moberly. London: Smith, Elder and 
Co. 1872 
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present a complete system of Religion, while the author also 
touches on many difficult questions, such as predestination and 
free-will, the marriage laws and national education. The result 
is, that, owing to the limited space, we find brief hints where 
we desire a complete treatment of the subject. At the same 
time there is much that is useful, much that commands our 
hearty assent. ‘The principal idea running through the whole 
is, that there is a “law of love” and a “law of truth ;” the 
former seen and dwelt on by religious teachers, the latter 
perceived by men of science ; and that it is by means of both 
conjoined that God educates his children. Many popular doc- 
trines are combated, while an attempt is made to shew how 
they have arisen, and to point out that each of them has some 
element of truth at its foundation. The book is dedicated to 
those “who find the search after God hard.” Such persons 
may often get help from it; but they would be more likely to 
do so if the writer had not been too frequently satisfied with 
stating his views, without giving the reasons which lead to his 
conclusions. 

Mr. Martin’s book on “‘The Origin and History of the New 
Testament” * has reached a second edition, sure sign of a popu- 
larity which we feel to be well deserved. It offers to the 
general reader a great mass of information stripped of all 
technicalities ; sometimes gives criticisms which will startle the 
old “orthodox” believers in word-for-word inspiration ; and 
will. we hope, rouse younger readers to jurther thought. In 
reading it, indeed, we have often wondered why, having gone so 
far, Mr. Martin did not go further. Here and there his some- 
what rhetorical style causes him to make statements not always 
in accord with each other or with his critical conclusions. A 
number of books which need revision as to their authorship,t-— 
as to a “purer text and a more perfect translation than the 
Authorized Version supplies,’{—can hardly be spoken of as 
“ perfect.” Amidst so much that is good, we grieve to find a 
sop thrown to the orthodox Cerberus in the shape of flings at 
“critics” and “sceptics ;”§ the more so, since, without the 
labours of critics and sceptics, those of Mr. Martin would have 
been less fruitful, if not impossible. 

Mr. William Falconer has published, with added notes of his 
own, a third edition of his father’s well-known “ Dissertation 


* Origin and History of the New Testament. By James Martin, B.A. 
Second Edition. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 


+ P. 62. + P. 198. § P. 228. 
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on St. Paul’s Voyage from Czesarea to Puteoli ;” * in which the 
direction of the wind that wrecked the ship, and the identity of 
the island on which the voyagers were cast, are discussed with 
much learning and more heat. “The reply of Mr. Smith is 
idiotic,” is hardly in keeping with the dignity of the learning 
displayed ; the more so, since Mr. Smith’s book is styled by 
Messrs. Conybeare and Howson, “the standard work on the 
subject.” Tantwne animis celestibus ire? And should storm 
and wreck be suffered by manners as well as by men ? 

Mr. O’Connor’s work on the “ Epistle to the Hebrews” t has 
disappointed us. His Preface prepared us for better things. 
Some of his notes are, indeed, excellent, but his foregone 
conclusion hampers him, so that most of them lack clearness 
and directness. All through his book, e.g., he speaks of the 
“writer of this Epistle,’ and gives no opinion as to whether 
St. Paul was or was not the author, unless the obscure note, 
p. 40, be meant to imply that he was. In assuming that the 
Bible is a “fountain and not a stream,” he reverses the true 
order of facts. The deep spiritual insight of Jesus was the 
fountain of Christianity, and the writings of all Christians since 
are streams issuing therefrom and flowing through many and 
various soils. This Epistle, e.g., is one such stream flowing 
through Jewish hearts only, and over and round “ rocks of 
offence” purely Judaic. Its aim is to comfort the Jewish 
Christians for the unlooked-for and shameful death of the 
Messiah by shewing how that death was part of a divine plan, 
of which the Jewish Law was a dim foreshadowing. It can, 
therefore, only have a secondary interest and value for Gen- 
tiles and moderns. To apply all that is set down in it as to 
Jewish disabilities, and as to the means by which such disabilities 
were removed, to men as men, is to ignore the historical cir- 
cumstances from which it took its rise; to miss, therefore, its 
true meaning and value; and to sacrifice truth to edification. 
The close parallel drawn between the Messiah and his brethren, 
as well as with the high-priest, is evaded by such notes as that 
on ch. viii. 27, where Jesus is said to have made an offering, 
not for his own sins (ritual ?), and then for those of the people, 
but for “ priests and people.” Other points, did space permit, 
might be dwelt upon. “The day” alluded to in ch. x. 25, is 
interpreted as “time of enlightenment,” although from the note 


* Dissertation on St. Paul’s Voyage from Caesarea to Puteoli, &c. By Wil- 
liam Falconer, M.D., F.R.S. Third Edition. London: Williams and Norgate. 


+ The Epistle to the Hebrews, with Analytical Introduction and Notes. By 
W. A. O'Connor, B.A. London: Longmans. 
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on ch. xiii. 14, it is clear that the day of Christ's second coming 
is meant. The note on ch. xiii. 10 is very unsatisfactory, being 
more Protestant than accordant with the text. To interpret, 
“ We have not an altar of a given description,” into, “ We have 
no altar at all,” is more ingenious than ingenuous. 

“ An Expositor’s Note Book” * is a selection of discourses on 
obscure or misread passages of Scripture, the fruit of more than 
twenty years’ faithful and intelligent study. The discourses are 
very practical without being at all “ preachy.” We have some- 
times thought Mr. Cox’s translation not fully justified by the 
original, and the interpretations therefore somewhat fanciful and 
strained, as, e.g., his exposition of Psalm viii. 2. Generally, 
however, his textual criticisms are acute and his remarks sug 
gestive. He is an independent thinker, and can make sharp 
application of his thoughts to every-day life. Of this, his 
exposition of “ accidents not judgments” is a noteworthy 
example. Nevertheless, there is nothing in the book more noble 
and beautiful than the modest preface of one who has good 
right to boast himself a “ master in Israel.” 

Mr. Mocatta’s volume of Sermonst stands in marked contrast 
with those of Mr. Cox both in matter and style. “ Biblical 
Gleanings” have yielded more straw than corn, and this may 
account for the very heavy style. The verb may sometimes be 
put before its noun with a clear gain in emphasis; but the 
constant repetition of the inverted construction is very weari- 
some. We like more Saxon and less Latin than Mr. Mocatta 
does. We object to have the Almighty described as an “ Arti- 
ficer,” and man as “oblivious” instead of forgetful ; to being 
advised to retire to some quiet “ recess” in order to pray, and to 
“ diversify our daily prayers” lest “ vacuity of thought” should 
be “engendered” by sameness. Why should men be emanci- 
pated and not freed? have grandeur and not greatness? and 
why should Jephthah’s words be “ominous and _ portentous” 
instead of fateful ! 

The letter, moreover, at the end of the volume on “ Immor- 
tality” is one more sad instance of that kind of exposition which 
cares more for edification than for truth. 

“ Music in the Western Church” is the title of a little book 
in which Mr. W. A. Leonard traces the derivation of our present 

* An Expositor’s Note Book, or Brief Essays on Obscure or Misread Scrip- 
tures. By Samuel Cox. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 

+ Moral Biblical Gleanings and Practical Teachings, &. By J. L. Mocatta. 
London: Triibner and Co. 

t Music in the Western Church : a Lecture, &. By W. A. Leonard. Lon- 
don: Pitman. 1872 
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church music, not only from primitive Christian centuries, but 
in the earliest records of the art. The substance of it appears to 
have been given as a popular lecture, with illustrative examples, 
which, it is needless to say, lie silent upon the printed page. 
But making allowance for this inevitable drawback, which has 
the necessary effect of making all books about music dry to any 
but musicians, Mr. Leonard’s lecture contains much interesting 
information, given in a clear and interesting way. 

We reserve for future notice the Second and Third Parts of 
Bishop Culenso’s Examination of the Speaker's Commentary,* 
contenting ourselves in this place with recording their publica- 
tion. —* Some New Evidence as to the Date of Ecclesiastes,”+ 
is a paper which Mr. Thomas Tyler intended to read “ before 
the recently furmed Society of Biblical Archeology; but it 
was considered that the paper, by its divergence from prevalent 
popular opinion, might provoke a discussion such as it would be 
impolitic to allow.” <A so-called scientific Society which is 
iufraid of discussion is not likely to effect much in the discovery 
of truth, and may be dismissed with deserved contempt. Mr. 
Tyler's paper is after all innocent enough. If he at once dis- 
misses the Solomonic authorship of the book, he contends 
against Griitz’s Herodian hypothesis. But we suppose Mr. 
Tyler's particular sin is that he traces the influence of Greek 
speculation upon the philosophy of the Preacher, and thinks he 
can by this means fix the date of it at about 200 B.C.—* A 
Review of the Four Gospels”t—which is apparently to be 
published in successive parts—is, we suppose, intended fur 
general readers. It hardly commends itself to us as the work 
vf one who speaks out of the fulness of deep and precise know- 
ledge ; and certainly some of the author's conclusions—that, fo. 
instance, as to the authorship and authority of the Fourth Gos 
pel—dv not seem to us to be in accordance with the evidence. 
He has, however, cot hold of a pregnant thought, that all the 
Gospels have not the same evidentiary value ; and however we 
may differ with some of his ways of working it out, his pamphilet 
will be worth something if it impresses this idea upon some of 


* The New Bible Commentary, &c., critically examined by the Right Rev 
J. W. Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. Part II. Introduction to Exodus The 
Sook of Exodus. Part III. Introduction to Leviticus. The Book of Leviticus. 


London: Longmans. 1872. 

+ Some New Evidence as to the Date of Ecclesiastes. by Thomas Tyler, 
M.A. London: Williams and Norgate. 1872. 

* A Review of the Four Gospels. Part I. Their Evidentiary Value. Lon 
don: Williams and Norgate. 1872 
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those who persist in regarding them as the independent and 
equal testimonies of four different authors. 

We cordially welcome the appearance of the first volume of 
Professor Reuss’ “ History of Christian Theology in the Apos- 
tolic Age” in an English dress.* It is a good book, of a schvol 
of theologians too little known in England ; and Miss Harwood 
has had practice enough to make her a competent translator. 
But to our heretical apprehension the book is disfigured by the 
little scraps of orthodox annotation furnished by the editor, 
Mr. R. W. Dale. If Professor Reuss is not capable of walking 
in the tortuous paths of English orthodoxy without receiving 
continual pushes, on the right hand and the left, from an editor 
of sound opinions, he had better have been left to the more respect- 
ful treatment of a heretic translator. It hardly comes within the 
proper province of “annotation” to furnish brief dogmatic con- 
tradictions of statements carefully and elaborately made; and 
except as affording matter of literary amusement, we advise the 
readers of Professor Reuss’ book to leave Mr. Dale’s notes alone. 

Of books which have reached a second edition, and which 
therefore do not call for elaborate notice at our hands, we may 
mention Mr. Mackenzie Walcott’s “Traditions and Customs of 
Cathedrals,”+ which, especially in its “revised and enlarged” 
form, contains much curious intormation.—“ The Problem of the 
Church and the World re-considered,” ¢ the first edition of which 
we have already made the subject of review, reappears with the 
name of its author, Mr. James Booth, C.B., a gentleman who, it 
is hardly needful to state, has spent many years in the service of 
the nation, to the advantage both of the public and his own well- 
earned reputation. We refer our readers to the favourable opi- 
nion of his book which we have already put on record. 


E. 


* History of Christian Theology in the Apostolic Age. By Edward Reuss, 
Professor in the Theological Faculty of Strasburg. Translated by Annie Har- 
wood from the Third Edition ; with a Preface and Notes by R. W. Dale, M.A. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1872. 

+ Traditions and Customs of Cathedrals. By Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, B.D. 
Second Edition. Revised and enlarged. London: Longmans. 1872. 

t~ The Problem of the Church and the World re-considered, &c. By a Sep- 
tuagenarian. Second Edition. Revised and edited by James Booth, C.B. 
London: Longmans. 1873. 




















NOTE ON THE SEVENTH DAY OF THE CREATION. 

In an article on the First account of the Creation in this 
Review,* I treated Gen. ii. 1—3 as belonging to the same story 
as ch. i., and as being alike by the same earliest writer, whom 
from his peculiarity of always calling God by the general term 
Elohim (not Jahveh) we call the Elohist. I know of none of 
the later scholars who have exploded the idea of Mosaic author- 
ship who have dealt otherwise with these verses ; and it did not 
enter my head to doubt it. There are, however, many reasons 
for calling it in question ; and I propose to reconsider it. 

A priori, it is very curious that the Elohist, who has no 
tendency to make use of sacred or round numbers, such as 3, 7, 
40, 70, 400, which are most freely used by the other writers of 
(renesis,t should manage to bring the history of creation into 
the sacred compass of seven days. Then the idea that God 
must rest from his work is altogether repugnant to the conception 
of Him entertained by this writer, who rather elevates man by 
describing him as formed in the image of God, than seeks to 
bring God down to the level of the weakness or folly of man. 
All the passages which describe God as talking or arguing with 
men, of being jealous or changing his mind, of following human 
pursuits—-making clothes for the first men, shutting up the ark, 
smelling, eating, walking, etc.{—are common in the other writers, 
but never found in the Elohist. The idea that He could become 
weary and require rest belongs naturally to the same category. 
Again, the fundamental characteristic of the Elohist is that 
he treats his religion and all that belongs to it, not as derived 
from the earliest antiquity, but as produced in historical times. 
Thus the sacred name Jahveh, which distinguished the God of 
the Hebrews from other deities, he treats as a revelation to 
Moses (Ex. vi. 3) ; and so faithful is he to this conception, that 
in his account of all earlier times he uses only words conveying 
the idea of deity generally. In the same spirit he knows 
nothing of sacrifices, altars, angels of God, or even dreams or 
visions (containing divine revelations) in the patriarchal times ; 
in all this standing in marked contrast to the later writers of 
Genesis. Now it would be curious indeed if such a writer 
wrote these words which fix the origin of the Sabbath at the 


* Vol. V. pp. 1—25 
+ He once names 400 shekel, Gen. xxiii. 15, as the price of the field bought 
by Abraham from the sons of Heth; whereas in the writings of others in 
Genesis I have counted twenty-six instances of round numbers. 
~ Colenso, Pentateuch, Pt. V. § 43. 
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beginning of all things, while putting the knowledge of the 
God in whose honour the Sabbath was instituted as late as the 
age of Moses. Moreover, not one writer of Genesis mentions 
the Sabbath ; and the first mention of it by any writer is in 
connection with the collecting of manna (Ex. xvi. 
where the ignorance of the people seems to shew that that was 
believed to be the first celebration of the day. If it had been 
known from the Creation, assuredly writers so zealous in re- 
counting religious aets as the later writers in Genesis would 
have mentioned it in the course of the patriarchal history. 

But let us test the language of these verses. 

V. 1. “The heavens and the earth and all their host.” In 
the whole Pentateuch the Deuteronomist alone uses the word 
S2¥E in the same sense as here, speaking of the “sun, the moon, 
the whole host of heaven” (Deut. iv. 19, xvii. 3), in which 
secondary sense it is not otherwise used except in speaking of 
the times of the later kings, when worship was paid by idola- 
trous kings to the heavenly bodies. In Genesis, as everywhere 
in the Pentateuch except those two passages, S22 has its original 
meaning, arney. 

ip ig, ae. Were ended’ > aDD%9, “God ended his work” om 
The verb 7 he is used consti antly by the Jhvhist and other 
write TS 5 but by the Elohist in Genesis only twice, xvii. 22, 
= 





9s 
ae 

‘ 2 “His work, TIN, This is a somewhat later word, 

me in Genesis only twice, and there by the Jhvhist, xxxiii. 14, 

seuse. 11. 

V. 3. “The seventh day,” aw EyVws. The onission ot 
the article before the noun when its adjective has it, is a later 
and less correct idiom, occurring in a Jhvhistic passage, Gen. 
xli. 26. In Gen. i. 31 (Elohistic), we have indeed WDwT by, 
“the sixth day 3” " but as all the an: he sous passages of the ‘other 
days, vv. 5, 8, 13, 19, 23, have both noun and adjective without 
article, v. 51 is dein to be so correcte od. 

V. 3. “God blessed the seventh day,’ 373%. The Elohist 
blesses persons only ; the Deuteronomist is particul: wly fond of 
blessing things, e.g., Deut. xxviii. 12, “to bless all the work ot 
thy hand,” and vii. 13, xxxiii. 11, 13, xxviii. 4, 5. 

V. 3. “And sanctified it,” WIP. The verb WIP is used 
nowhere clse in Genesis. 

A comparison with Ex. xx. 8—11 makes it evident that om 
writer is the same as the writer of that version of the Ten Com 
mandments. All the peculiar idioms noticed above are found 
there. Clear reference is there made to our passage, as contain 


ing the sanction for the of the Sabbath: bat ou: 


obse1 vance 
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passage cannot, as has been shewn, have been written earlier 
than Ex. xx. ; they were both probably written about the same 
time, and by the same hand. Now Bishop Colenso* has shewn 
good reason for regarding the Decalogue in Ex. xx. 1—17 as 
written by the Deuteronomist, and being an earlier version of 
that which the same writer subsequently inserted in Deut. v. 
6—18; and the peculiar expressions in Gen. ii. 1—3 also lead 
us directly to the Deuteronomist. We must assume that in 
adding a seventh day to the Elohistic account of the creation, 
left complete at i. 31, he so far imitated his predecessor as to say 
Elohim and not Jahveh in vv. 2, 3; which has misled previous 
critics. 

The first words of ii. 4, “This is the history of the heaven 
and the earth at their creation,” are a title belonging to the 
Elohistie account. Either it formed the end of that account, in 
which case it originally stood directly after i. 31, so that the 
Deuteronomist must have énxterpolated ii, 1—3 between them, 
or it may have originally stood as a commencing title at the 
beginning of ch. i.: I think the former the more probable. 

The subject will appear under a different aspect, if the new 
position assumed by Kuenen and other Dutch critics, that the 
Elohistic fragments of Genesis, instead of being the oldest story, 
are much later than the Jhvhistic narrative, and belong to the 
age of Levitical Legislation,t can be maintained ; but this cannot 
be decided until the Elohistic fragments in Genesis have them- 
selves been identified and separated from the other portions of 
that book ; which identification must be performed by some such 
reasons as those here advanced. And the soundness of the Dutch 
theory must after all be held to depend largely upon the consis- 
tency of ideas and language between the Elohist and the Leviti- 
eal Legislator of the middle books of the Pentateuch, and there- 
fore to demand the clearest possible conception of the respective 
characters of those two writers, before any reliable opinion can 
be formed as to the possibility of making them one. Without 
presuming to anticipate judgment on so wide a subject, I may 
say that the evidence as to Gen. ii. 1—3 seems to agree better 
with the old notion of the antiquity than with the modern Dutch 
of the lateness of the Elohistie writer. 

Russet MARrtTINEAU. 


* Pentateuch, Pt. VI. § 217, and App. § 107. 


+ On the date of this see Theol. Rev. IX. p. 486. I take this opportunity 
of correcting an error into which I fell through ignorance of Kuenen’s most 


recent writings on the subject. I stated that he as well as Colenso saw that 
the writer of the Legislation must be different from the Elohist of Genesis, 
whereas he now regards them as identical, and drags down the date of the 
Elohist to the age necessary for the Legislator. 
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